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PKEFACE. 


With a mind full of notes of interrogation, I landed 
at Boston in September, 1877. The information 
that I obtained proved to be more interesting and 
useful than I expected, and, withal, much more 
difficult of attainment. 

Never was such a field for human energy 
offered ^o mankind as that which the United States 
■presents— so vast, so free, and so fair. We see 
three million square miles of the earth’s surface 
combined unfler one Government, and that Govern- 
ment freely offering inducements to labour and 
capital from all parts of the world. The efforts 
of politicians have been supplemented by those 
of engineers, who have intersected this vast space 
with railways ; thus making the land accessible 
to all comers,* and its produce available for 8^1 


consumers. 



We are surprised to find com and beef pouting 
into this country, and Americans underselling our 
farmers at their own doors. Investigation will 
diminish the wonder, for the secret is an open one ; 
in the States, land is free, and industry is stimu- 
lated by the reward of ownership. 

The various aspects of political and social life 
in the United States afford topics of the highest 
interest ; and I wish that an improved telephone 
could convey to our minds the tone and feeling of 
American life — not in all cases for adoption, but 
certainly for consideration. 

A small portion of the following pages appeared 
in English newspapers during my visit to the 
States. More time than I anticipated has been 
occupied in the preparation of this volume, and 
thus its pubKoation has been delayed ; but I have 
availed myself of this extension of ti^e to bring 
down some statistical information to the latest date. 

Mount View, Streatham, S.W., 

May 27th, 1879. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


.The welcome which has been accorded to this 
volume, in a most unexpected degree, arises, 
perhaps, in some measure from the increased 
attention given to the United States as a field 
for agricultural enterprise. 

The return of prosperity which I anticipated 
for the States has rapidly come about. I did not 
suppose that we should, at such an early date, 
find there a renewed demand for English iron. 
The present demand is apparently the result of 
speculative excitement, and it can scarcely be 
continued unless the American tariff is materially 
modified. 

A friendly critic has expressed regret that I 
have not referred to religious parties in the States. 
This subje(^. was necessarily omitted for want of 
time and space. The social and religious con- 
dition of the people in the United States affords a 
most important, useful, and interesting field of 
inquiry, upon which it will give me the greatest 
pleasure to enter, if future circumstances permit. 

The title of this book has met with very 



'if* i , 

tnit I like it because iteapurases 
‘ ,jiil|gKt I mpetimctA, Ttavellcrs in the States feel 
they move over a light continent } light in 
pmiy sense of the word, although not without 
> shadows. 

, Streatham, S.W., 

December ist, 1879. 



THEOUGH THE UGHT COfflNENI. 


HAT parts have you seen?” I asked an 
American, who said he had just visited 
Europe. “Yorkshire,” was the prompt 
and confident reply. “Did you go no 
further?” “No, I saw enough in 
Yorkshire ; I should not like to stop there.” It 
appears that he left that county thirty-six years 
ago, and he found that the same men who were 
'small farmers then are small farmers now. “All 
they can make they pay away in rent; their 
children have not enough food, and the clothes they 
wear would »ot be put on by people in America. If 
they want a gate mended they must ask the agent, 
who asks the landlord, and then it’s not done. The 
times are bad with us in America now, but not like 
they are in Yorkshire.” So my friend comes back 
to the States and gives a bad account of Europe, 
because Ije has seen farmers in- the West Riding 
who are not prosperous. I do not propose to follow 
his example, and describe the United States before 
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I have seen so much as would be covered by a 
three-penny piece on the map. It is clear that 
the country is one of almost inconceivable vastness 
and variety. Of its extent, we get some faint 
/notion by looking at a good map, but of the variety 
of men and manners, of soil and climate, we obtain 
but little idea. If, however, one parish cannot give 
a fair idea of a continent, a steamboat may convey 
some just notion of the character of a people ; and 
on board a Cunard liner an Englishman gets much 
useful experience of American character. The 
steamship for Boston was crowded with New 
Englanders, who were returning to their native 
soil. Scarcely an Englishman was amongst them, 
and thus nothing interfered with the practice of 
American customs and the free expression of 
American opinions. The favourite subject of con- 
versation was the examination of the detectives at 
Bow-etreet ; the passengers seemed io have read 
every line of it. An elderly gentleman was 
energetic in his condolence with me upon the break - 
down and exposure of our police system. I replied 
that in one respect the English were very much 
like the Americans — ^we thought a good deal moi e 
of other people’s peccadilloes than our (jwn. He 
took up my joke in a moment, and at once began to 
Unburden himself as to the political troubles of his 
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own country. He said “We have neglected politics 
and allowed adventurers to have their own way, 
and now we feel the want of honest public men. 
But we mean to get them. I wish we had an 
aristocracy like yours, we might get some help 
from such men at this juncture. Our great fault 
has been that we have not given sufficient attention 
to public affairs ; but we must neglect them no 
longer. We begin to see that the government of a 
country requires more attention than we have given 
to it ; the railway strike has opened our eyes. 
Our real difficulty is that the working classes 
have all the power, and they will never sanction 
the establishment of an army or a police force 
sufficient to control themselves.” I said that I did 
not shgire his apprehensions ; the working classes 
were not less interested than other classes in the 
preservation of order, and would soon see the 
necessity o^making sacrifices to maintain it. How- 
ever, he would not be comforted, and went on to 
say that one of the difficulties in the way of a strong 
Government was the continued friction between the 
national Government and State rights, “We have 
thirty-seven Governments,” said he, “ and their 
interests are so opposed and divided that I do not 
see how*to establish an efficient and permani^t 
union.” This 'conversation showed a character ao 
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Y&tf different from tlie bumptious Yankee of whom 
■Ire so constantly read that I thought I must have 
met with a very exceptional Conservative, but I 
found that his views and apprehensions were shared 
more or less by a number of our fellow-passengers ; 
Snd I looked upon it as a hopeful sign that care and 
caution had replaced that careless confidence which 
is the real source of danger in public as in private 
life. 

It must be remembered that our company were 
exclusively New Englanders. If I had gone in a 
New York steamer I should have met with a very 
different and much more varied assemblage, as it 
was I had a good picture of New England life and 
manners ; and the picture was one of which any 
nation might have been proud. There was 
scarcely a disagreeable person on the ship, and the 
quiet, cheerful, friendly way in which they associated 
was very pleasant to see. As usual wi^ American 
travellers, there were many children amongst them ; 
but the only evidence of that precocity of which we 
read so much was found in the early manifestation 
of common sense and self-control. The most striking 
contrast to English life was to be seen in the young 
ladies. Here they are “ persons ” with independent 
thought and action, which, under all circuifistances, 
is efficiently exercised ; they associa^ with whom- 
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soever they pleased, without forwardness and with- 
out hesitation. Throughout the voyage I did not 
notice a simper from a woman or a vulgar observa- 
tion from a man ; even the boys and young men 
thought their family life the best thing in the- 
world. I asked a lad of fifteen how he was getting 
on. He replied, “ Oh, it is very jolly, but I should 
like it better if my mother were here ; my father 
tried to get her to come, but she would not leave the 
three younger ones.” Generally speaking, the 
mother was travelling with the family group, and 
was always a great favourite. 

As we approached Boston great anxiety was 
manifested to hear the news, and various specula- 
tions were indulged in as to what it would be. 
When the pilot tumbled on board the only question 
publicly asked was, “ Are the Eussians or Turks 
winning? ” The reply was, “Oh, the Turks are 
winning hand over hand ; ” but when we got the 
newspapers we found that victories and defeats were 
awarded to both sides with great impartiality. 
Groups were immediately formed to read the papers. 
It was good to see the eagerness with which news 
was heard and commented upon. “ By Jove ! The 
premium on gold down to 3 percent. ! railway stock 
gone u*^ to 10 per cent! Gambetta sentenced to five 
years’ depri’^ation of civil rights I” “ That means 
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a revolution,” exclaimed several voices at once. 

Then all was silence for a moment when the 
heading was read out, “ Dreadful Collision in the 
Channel — 100 lives lost but there was instant 
relief, and the subject was promptly dismissed, when 
the reader added, “’Tisn’t an American liner, 
though.” The topics which followed were so 
American that I was unable fully to comprehend 
them. But how cheerful we all were after the pilot 
came on board, and with what vigour we sang that 
evening — 

The land of the brave, 

And the home of the free. 

Every evening we had some excellent singing, 
but it was much mbre energetic than usual on the 
last occasion. 

c 

Before landing we were boarded by a small 
army of custom house officers, who extorted an oath 
from each passenger as to the contents of his 
packages. The oaths and the contents were not 
found in all cases consistent, and, much to the 
amusement of some cynical persons, a very shabby- 
looking priest was made to pay 36 dollars for bales 
of silk and cotton. A liberal-minded cabman 
informed me that the legal charge for driving to 
the hotel, about two miles distant, was 20s.* but he 
offered his services for 148., which defllining, I got 
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upon an omnibus, the driver having assured mo 
that it would leave in a quarter of an hour, but 
which remained for an hour and a half. During 
this time I visited the steerage passengers who, 
imder a long shed, were patiently waiting the 
advent of the custom house officers to overhaul 
their small belongings. They declared that the 
yoyage had been a pleasant one, and, be it said to 
the credit of the Cunard Company, I could not get 
a complaint out of them. 

The day we landed at Boston was set apart for 
the dedication of a monument which has been 
erected to the memory of those who fell in the 
late war. I found all business and street traffic 
suspended for a grand procession, which was two 
hours late and three hours long, but the wonderful 
patience of the people knew no abatement ; they 
waited and watched under a burning sun from early 
morning until late in the afternoon. There was not 
much enflmsiasm, but Generals Hooker and 
Mc.Clellan were well received. The cheering was 
chiefly bestowed upon the tattered standards and 
wounded men. Oddly enough, there were a number 
of “Confederate prisoners” paraded under a big 
banner, and they marched along apparently rather ' 
proud (>f the proceeding. But I was most surprised 
on reading a paragraph in a Boston paper stating 
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lliat tlie number of Confederate officers taking part 
in the procession would be fewer than was expected, 
became it was found that they were too poor to pay 
their travelling expenses and too proud to accept 
assistance! I thought how remiss the Duke of 
Wellington had been in not inviting French officers 
to dine with him on the 18th of June and offering to 
pay their travelling exjjenses. This monument 
and demonstration do not meet with universal 
approval in Boston ; several people expressed a 
very decided opinion that their “domestic quarrel” 
should be allowed to sink into oblivion. In the 
evening the whole of Boston was assembled 
on the Common to witness the illumination of the 
monument by electric-light. This illumination was 
marvellously effective, and enabled the spectators to 
see the smallest details of the monument much more 
distinctly than by daylight. 

While I was waiting for the display, I had a 
good opportunity of conversing with working men 
on the condition of the country. They complained 
that wages had fallen thirty per cent., and that work 
was very difficult to obtain. One of them, who 
appeared to be of a convivial disposition, thought 
‘ that the worst thing in tlie country was the cost of 
good fellowship. According to his view of the case, 
you must treat a fellow when you moet him, “and 
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it costs a precious lot here, where you can’t get a 
glass of beer under twopence-halfpenny.” His 
companion considered that didn’t signify, as a fellow 
could get on very well without the drink. He liked 
this country because a man was more independent. 
“ In England you never see your master, but only 
the foreman, and if you don’t bow to the shop 
foreman as if he were a lord you have little chance of 
keeping your place. In this country j’ou see your 
master and you see your foreman, and both are as 
civil to you as you are to them.” Nevertheless, 
this man was going back to Manchester for the 
winter, because work was so slack in Boston, but he 
expects to return to America in the spring. Our 
convivial friend was much scandalised because 
Wendell Phillips had been advocating Woman 
Suffrage. He said nobody can do anything in 
politics without attending caucuses, and if a woman 
left the house in the evening for a caucus, the man 
would hav^ to stay at home and look after the 
children. This he seemed to regard as the horror 
of horrors. I suggested that perhaps it would be 
quite as fair if the man took his turn at stopping at 
home sometimes, but he declined to look at the 
matter in this light. 

Boston is the home of New England capitahsts, 
I was more than once informed that “ Chicago is 
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owned at Boston.” Upon the fine buildings and 
wharves of that flourishing city Boston people have 
mortgages, and many of the railroads throughout 
the States are controlled by Boston shareholders. I 
afterwards discovered that Old England capitalists 
have investments at Chicago and elsewhere in the 
States to a » much greater extent than I had 
imagined. 

Agriculture does not flourish in Massa- 
chusetts, of which State Boston is the capital, and 
while many of the farmers have gone West in search 
of better land the remaining inhabitants have 
devoted themselves largely to manufactures. We 
are beginning to find out in our own country how well 
they are succeeding. Even calicoes are now sent 
to England from the new country, and, as to 
watches, one company alone is sending to England 
30,000 annually. There can be nothing in the 
circumstances of the two nations which gives one 
any natural advantage over the othet* in such a 
matter as the making of watches, and I determined 
to discover what it is that has turned the tables 
upon us, and not only deprived our watchmakers of 
Ihe American market, which they used to supply, 
but actually taken from us a large portion of our 
home trade. « 

By the coiirtesy of Mr. Robbins, the manager 
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of the American Watch Company, I had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the company’s works at 
Waltham, which is situated a few miles from Boston. 
The establishment and the people connected with it 
present those appearances of comfort and prosperity, 
connected with superior intelligence, which have 
been so repeatedly noticed by writers who have 
described American manufactures and the people 
employed therein. It is clear that the American 
manufacturer commands the services of thoughtful, 
intelligent, and industrious workpeople. In the 
manufacture of watches this is a most important 
element ; but as good and steady workmen are to 
be found not only in England but in Switzerland, 
formerly the centre of the watch business, we must 
look to other causes for the change which has come 
over the business of watchmaking. This change 
has been mainly brought about by the adoption of 
improved machinery. The delicate parts of a 
watch, whicli are so small that they cannot be 
examined without a microscope, are made much 
more correctly by machinery than by hand labour, 
and it is by perfecting the machines which cut and 
polish the delicate gearing of watches that so much 
excellence and accuracy have been obtained. Not 
only musftho work ofmaking watch wheels be done by 
a machine in ofder that they may be perfect, but the 
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macliines tlaemselves which do this work must be 
made by machines, or they are not sufficiently exact 
for the purpose. It is simply by the development 
of suitable machinery that the American watch- 
makers have been enabled to distance all com- 
petitors. How completely they have done this is 
obvious from the fact that the export of watches 
from Switzerland to the United States has fallen 
from 366,000 watches in 1872 to under 75,000 in 
1876, while at the same time the English watch 
trade has been seriously disturbed by the exporta- 
tion from the United States to this country of 30,000 
watches annually. So great has been the improve- 
rnent in the business of watchmaking that in America 
each workman produces on an average 160 watches 
per annum, while in S:;=i^erland only 40 ^watches 
per annum are produced by each workman. If 
in the space of seven years the Americans have 
made such advances in one branch of industry, it 
is clear that we must look out for our laurels. We 
shall have, obviously, close competition in all parts ' 
of the world. A few days before my visit the American 
Watch Company had secured a contract from the 
English Government for the supply of watches to 
our own people in India, and this contract was 
awarded to them in the face of a gederal com- 
petition. • 
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Whatever the Americans were in former times 
it is certain that they are not now loquacious and 
inquisitive, as they have been so generally repre- 
sented. Judging from my present experience, I 
should say that they are the quietest and most 
orderly people upon the face of the earth. Their 
silence is often oppressive. A party of Americans 
will often go through a meal without saying a word, 
and such a thing as a general buzz of conversation 
I have not heard since I left England. At Boston I 
entered a large shaving establishment, where there 
were a dozen operators, and several people waiting 
to be operated upon. When a chair became vacant 
the foreman pointed to the man whose turn came 
next, and he took the seat; but not a word was 
said. After being there some time I looked at the 
clock to see how long we should go on without 
speaking, and for the space of nine minutes the only 
sound was ogo sneeze and one enquiry as to the 
amount to be paid. 1 have since spent some weeks 
in this country, and have travelled through New 
York, Albany, Niagara, Buffalo, and Pittsburg ; and 
although the people are not all so silent as in 
Boston, yet quietness and good order are universal. 
Americans will wait at a railway station without 
even kicking their heels. At a public meeting 
speakers will be patiently heard who would be shut 
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up in five minutes at a meeting in England. At 
Gilmore’s Gardens, in New York, a large company- 
assembled to hear a telephonic concert, which was 
an entire failure ; for two hours the patience of the 
audience was tried, but not exhausted; several 
hundreds of people had paid 2s. each for admission 
. to hear the telephone, and had heard nothing, but 
no one complained. It is not difl&cult to ascertain 
the origin of this quiet, patient order of behaviour. 
On visiting the public schools you discover the 
discipline which produces such results ; if the 
pupils go from one room to another, in doing so 
they march to the sound of the piano, and the 
slightest tendency to disorder, if it should arise, is 
corrected not by words but by signs. From five 
years old until fifteen or seventeen every A^^erican 
is subjected to this constant drilling. Here the 
school-master is the drill-sergeant, and his opera- 
tions are universal, ^ 

To get a just idea of American men and manners 
it is essential to visit small country towns and 
villages, where all the merits and demerits of 
practical Republicanism are to be seen in their 
native vigour. The traveller on presenting himself 
at the village hotel is regarded by the^host with 
unconcealed suspicion ; if the scrutiny to which he 
is subjected proves favourable, he*is informed that 
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dinner will be ready about one o’clock, at wbicb 
time the bell will be rung. About the appointed 
hour the bell rings ; you wander in the direction of 
the sound, and find yourself in a sort of kitchen, 
where several people have taken their seats. 
Silence prevails, and if you wish to break it you 
must be on your guard as to the manner of doing 
so. It will not do to begin upon the weather, which 
does not change here so frequently as in the old 
country, and to make an observation thereupon would 
at once indicate that you spoke mainly for the sake 
of talking ; it is necessary to think of something 
that you really want to know. 

At the first village dinner which I attended I 
ventured to begin the conversation by asking about 
the geological formation of the neighbourhood. 
It was a hazardous experiment, but it proved 
entirely successful. One of the persons present, 
apparently a Resident in the house, promptly gave me 
a clear and correct statement, which fully answered 
all the questions raised, beyond which he did not 
attempt to go. Other topics were discussed in a 
manner equally satisfactory. A quiet young man at 
table put in an occasional sentence with excellent 
judgment. After dinner I wished to visit a 
cheese factory, and arranged for a small carriage 
to be provide’d. for the purpose ; on setting 
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oat I discovered that the intelligent young 
man at the dinner-table was the ostler, who took 
his seat to drive me to the factory. At a short 
distance we met a gentleman and lady driving a 
handsome pair of horses in a good carriage. They 
gave a familiar bow as we passed, but I did not 
remember having seen them before. We then met 
a young lady with blue spectacles, who seemed 
quite anxious for a recognition ; but I was sure that 
I had never seen her, and it then' came to my slow 
mind that the gentleman and ladies were bowing to 
the ostler. The ostler proved to be as intelligent in 
the carriage as he had been at the dinner-table, and 
explained that the farms we were passing were 
generally of about 150 acres, with 35 cows on each ; 
that throughout the year the farmer, his wife, and 
one man would do all the work, except just at the 
haymaking, when an extra hand would be hired. 
Some potatoes, and a little com, and pjobably fhiit 
would be grown on each farm. The value of the 
land, including the house and farm buildings, was 
usually 100 dollars, or £20, per acre. The wages 
paid to the man-servant on the farm varied from 
. 15 dollars to 20 dollars per month with board, 

or 30 to 35 dollars without board. The cqlves were 
usually killed at three days old, when the skin was 
worth a dollar. The milk was taken twice a day 
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to the cheese factory, where it was sold for one cent 
(one half-penny) per pound, and the farmer might 
fill his cans with whey or butter-milk, free of cost, 
and bring it home for the pigs. At the cheese 
factory we found most convenient arrangements 
for receiving and weighing milk, which was- 
poured into tinned receptacles about 15 feet long 
and 5 feet wide ; they were surrounded with running 
cold water when it was desired to cool the milk, 
and with steam when it had to be heated. Three 
men and a girl make all the milk from 800 cows 
into cheese and butter. These factories have proved 
to be of the greatest use to American fiirmers. They 
save them from all the trouble of making butter or 
cheese, and provide the merchant with a uniform 
quality jvhich can be easily bought or sold, whereas 
the various small lots when made at each farm were 
irregular in quality, difficult to buy, and almost im- 
possible to sell. On returning from the factory the 
intelligent ostler drove me round the village and 
explained its political institutions. The “ township ” 
was governed by a president and two trustees 
elected annually. One of the trustees was the 
path-master, and the other the poor-master — one 
repaired the roads, the other relieved the poor. It 
seemed that each administered his office very much 
in accordance with popular sentiment, and here, as 
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elsewhere throughout the States, public opinion was 
in favour of low rates and unrepaired roads. As to 
the relief of the poor, it was administered much 
more liberally in this district than it is in the old 
country. 

The houses wei’e built of wood, as is the case 
universally outside of cities. They were clean, 
roomy, and comfortable — there was not a sign of 
squalor or poverty throughout the locality. The 
country was undulating and beautiful, abundance of 
the original forest having been left untouched. 
Children are certainly no burden here ; at sixteen 
years of age both boys and girs usually leave the 
parental roof, and return to it afterwards only as 
visitors. The boys seek their fortune in such ways 
as suit them, and the girls get good wages at once 
at factories or hotels not far off. 

Ipto the midst of this Arcadia the demon of 
speculative invention is now introducing a system 
of which it will bo well for the Eifglish Home 
Secretary to take note. English consumers of 
American cheese are being made the victims of a 
new and rapidly-developing system of American 
ingenuity. Not content with the ordinary profit? 
on cheese-making, some astute American has taken 
out a patent for introducing refuse grease 4n to these 
rural cheese factories. By this system the cheese 
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factors are enabled first to take the cream from the 
milk, and then introduce a villainous fatty substance 
which restores the cheese-making power, and thus 
turns the grease of New York into cheese for the 
English market. 

Notwithstanding the obvious prosperity, com- 
fort, and ease which surround the life of a New 
England farmer, numbers of them are now leaving 
the Eastern for the Western States, where land is 
cheaper, and can be much more profitably occupied. 
It is not that farmers here are badly off, as has 
been represented, but it is through the attractions 
of Western lands that they are tempted to leave 
their old homes in the East and follow the setting 
sun. On this account farms in the East may be 
had at very moderate prices, and the produce, 
although not equal to that of Western farms, is 
sufficient to enable a family to be supported in 
comfort. 

During ?lie last three years the people of 
America have been brought in contact with a great 
social difficulty. The spirit of rampant speculation 
and extravagant expenditure which have prevailed 
since the Civil War, and brought on the crisis of 1874, 
have paralysed industry, and thrown thousands 
of people t)ut of employment. It is an odd thing 
to hear in this cotmtry the cry of “ over-population,” 
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when the signs of a want of people to occupy and 
improve are manifest on every side ; and yet many 
persons attribute the present difficulties to an excess 
of immigration, and believe that Europe is respon- 
sible for the troubles from which they are suffering. 
They think that if they could stop immigration, 
abolish the negro, and send back the Heathen 
Chinee, that then there would be abundance of 
work for everybody at the extravagant prices which 
became prevalent at the time of the war. The 
natural remedy for evils occasioned by fictitious 
prices and general extravagance would obviously 
be a return to natural prices and to the good old 
custom of living within your income ; but this is 
not a pleasant process. Both tradesmen and work- 
men resist a reduction of prices and wages as long 
as it is possible to do so, and a multitude of work- 
men throughout the States find it much easier to 
become tramps than to continue work at such 
rates as are within the power of masters to pay. 
In course of time they become enamoured of a 
roving life ; and by this obvious and simple process 
the Eastern States are overrun by a set of 
sturdy beggars. At Boston I saw scores of them 
every evening in the park. It is now dangerous to 
walk through the park and public gardens after 
nightfall, for fear of falling into the* hands of these 
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wild men. At New York a beggar is planted at 
every corner, and well-dressed men constantly 
bring themselves alongside of pedestrians, and 
make piteous appeals for alms. Throughout the 
country districts tramps walk into houses, sit down 
unceremoniously, and demand assistance, which is 
given, or refused at the risk of the barn and hay 
stacks being fired. Some of the States are waking 
up to the necessity for repi’essing this mendicancy, 
but it is contrary to public feeling and practice to 
punish anybody. If at length a man is sent to 
prison, he finds it a little paradise, where all his 
earthly wants are anticipated, and his intellectual 
and spiritual aspirations duly provided for. If he 
likes to work, he is carefully taught a trade ; if he 
feels indisposed, he remains in his well-warmed, 
weU-ventilated, and woll-ligjited room. As for food, 
he gets the best the coimtry can produce, served 
with such cleanliness and polite attention as would 
cause any l^otel to be over -crowded. When 
a friend was driving me home, I remarked how 
many ladies you see driving in America. “ Yes,” 
he said, “ you see a good many, especially on this 
road, which leads to the gaol, they are constantly 
going there to visit their friends.” 

TherS must be plenty of work to be done in a 
country which is*3,000mileB across, and which scarcely 
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possesses a fully-cultivated farm, a well-paved 
street, or a sound road. Obtaining employment 
bere is a question of price, but so extravagant are the 
ideas of the working classes that many of the con- 
veniences and necessaries of life are run up to pro- 
hibitory prices. Some minor matters may, perhaps, 
best illustrate the excessive demands of labour. 
The usual charge for shaving is lOd. ; the low'est 
price I have seen marked up in places equivalent to 
the Id. and 2d. shaving shops in London is 5d. 
For selling a newspaper a newsboy requires and 
obtains l^d. profit, whereas in London he is content 
with one-third of a penny. For cleaning boots the 
price usually charged is 5d., lowest price 2'|d. The 
wholesale price of fruit here is very low. Apples 
are 8s. per barrel of 1501bs., and for 2s.t you get 
half a bushel of peaches ; and yet these fimits cannot 
be bought in the street so cheaply as in London. 
The usual charge for washing a pqgket-handker- 
chief is from 4d. to 6d. Cabmen appear to be idle 
nearly all their time ; and if you hire a cab to take one 
person and two small packages to the hotel the 
charge will be 14s. If you hire by the hour the 
charge will be 8s . ; and this in a land where the 
cost of horses and their keep is one half less than 
ip London. I have asked working men il‘ they can 
obtain washing or other services at less than these 
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rates ; they answer that they cannot. Thus they 
are obliged to do everything for themselves or 
leave it undone, and are the first to suffer from 
such excessive charges. When men prefer idleness 
and beggary to working for less than rates so 
extravagant as these, they deserve no sympathy ; 
and public progress is paralysed by such charges. 
It seems a mystery how they can be maintained in 
the face of competition, but I believe the explana- 
tion to be this : If any man or boy did work for less 
than the usual charge he would probably get his 
head punched, whereas if he remains idle, and says 
that he is starving, he receives small presents, and 
he naturally prefers the latter. It is, however, 
scarcely fair to blame the workman and tradesman 
for keeping up prices when their Government 
maintain a Protective system for the special purpose 
of raising the price of certain manufactures for the 
benefit of individuals. Tho whole system of 
American Kfe is founded on the great idea of 
Protection, which has taken so firm and fatal a 
hold of the American mind, and which has done so 
much to retard the national development. 

The first view of autumnal tints on American 
foliage is a sight never to be forgotten, espeeially 
when sfen under such favourable circumstances 
as steaming tip the Hudson from New York oh a- 
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bright fine day. I had intended going right on to 
Albany, but when I saw the beauty of the district I 
could not resist the temptation to stop at the 
Catskill Mountains. With a small hand-bag that 
will supply his wants for twenty-four hours, the 
traveller may stop whenever he pleases ; the con- 
ductor will always fix your ticket, and as for 
baggage, that is represented by little pieces of 
brass, and if you have these in your pocket any 
experienced traveller in this country would think 
you an idiot if you felt any anxiety about it. Of 
course, the trunks will be at the place for which 
they are checked, and, as a matter of fact, they 
always are there. It is said that no American can 
read his Bible during October, because his wife has 
filled the book with pressed leaves, tempted so to 
do by the deep hues and beautiful forms which are 
seen in perfection at this period of the year, and 
especially so on the CatskiU Mountains, near to the 
original abode of Rip Van Winkle. • I spent a 
delightful day in 'gathering some specimens that 
were within reach, and brought back an armful to 
the hotel, it was useless to attempt to carry them 
further, but I left them with much regret. 

With the first sight of Niagara I expected to 
be disappointed, but I was much more disappointed 
than I expected. I remained for three days, during 
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which time it seemed to get bigger, and when the 
earth trembled with the force of the falling water 
the whole effect was impressive ; but beautiful or 
pleasing it is not. A waterfall may be spoiled by 
having too much water, just as an illumination is 
destroyed by too much light. It is on!}" when the 
overflow is sufficiently thin to break, and scatter as 
it falls that falling water is beautiful. This effect is 
seen with the American Fall, and at the end of the 
great Horseshoe Fall, where the overflow is com- 
paratively slight ; but the great bulk of the water 
goes over the centre of the Horseshoe in a straight 
determined manner which looks like business, but 
not like beauty. The surrounding country is as flat 
as a dining table, and a level district is not interest- 
ing even though nature has cut a big drain through 
it. The islands amongst the rapids above the falls 
are pretty and pleasant, and two or three da5^s cani 
be passed here very agreeably. After leaving the 
place the sceSie seems to grow and expand upon the 
memory, and certainly it is one Avhich will never be 
forgotten. The water appears to be concentrating 
on the centre of the Horseshoe Fall, which is 
evidently breaking away, and the sides of ihe 
Horseshoe, which are now the most beautiful part, 
will be dry if this process is somewhat extended. 
Indeed, if it should be greatly developed the whole 
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fall will become a mere rapid. 

Near Niagara is an Indian reservation. About 
7,000 acres of excellent land have been set apart for 
the use of the Indians, and this in many cases they 
are cultivating with satisfactory results. I found ten 
horses and a dozen men with a machine threshing 
excellent oats, and the whole was worked just as 
efficiently by these so-called Indians as it would 
have been by Germans or English. The tribe are 
increasing in numbers, and are upon the whole 
prosperous. They preserve their traditions and 
government, but they are by no means of pure 
Indian blood. Anyone may be received into the 
tribe by permission, and by marrying a squaw. 

From Buffalo to Pittsburg the traveller passes 
through the district where oil has been struck so 
many times during the last eighteen years. Con- 
trary to my expectations, the region is beautifully 
situated, forming a series of well-wooded hills and 
valleys, which are not disfigured by fhe process of 
getting oil. Wonderful indeed is the work which 
American energy and ingenuity have performed in 
the development of this industry. Generally speak- 
ing, the oil is reached by a boring 1,300 feet deep. 
For about five hundred feet the bore is made five 
inches in diameter, and lined with a* five-inch 
wrought-iron pipe. The object of *this is to keep 
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out water, wliicli is found down to that depth. 
Beyond 500 feet the bore is made two inches in 
diameter. When oil is reached, if it does not flow 
freely, a charge of dynamite is exploded at the 
bottom of the bore, which often has the desired 
effect ; a pump is then introduced, worked with 
wooden rods inch in diameter. There are 
thousands of these pumps kept working at about 
1,300 feet from the surface of the earth, and the 
skill and perseverance necessary to carry on such 
operations will be obvious to anyone. The holes are 
generally bored by contract, and men who have 
become efficient in such difficult work make large 
profits. The cost of boring seems to be exceedingly 
small when compared with the cost of similar work 
in England. A boring will be carried down the 
whole distance in about sixty days. Some of the 
wells flow naturally to the surface, and from others 
a vehement rush of gas takes place ; this gas is 
now extensively utilised, and is effective in the 
production of light and heat. Most of the neigh- 
bouring towns are illuminated thereby, and at 
Pittsburg I saw two ironworks in which fifty 
puddling furnaces were kept going by the gas 
brought a distance of twenty miles in a pipe not 
exceedilig six inches in diameter. The pressure is 
BO great thaf a pipe about an inch in diameter wiB 
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supply a puddling furnace, and keep up an intense 
glow of tho purest heat without a particle of smoke, 
and, as a puddler said, without one quarter of the 
trouble occasioned by the use of coal. 

The industi'ial advantages of Pittsburg are 
probably without a parallel in the world. I have 
already described the flow of natural gas, which, 
after the small outlay required for laying pipes has 
been made, provides a fuel of unequalled value, 
absolutely without cost. Coal is also found, of the 
best quality, in the most convenient form. In other 
coal fields the miners have to sink shafts and 
expend much capital in arrangements for lifting the 
coal and the water which penetrates the mine ; 
but here no such difficulties present themselves. The 
coal is found in a bed about five feet thick ,in the 
centre of the adjoining hills. It crops out at a 
considerable height above the level of the valley, 
and is obtained at once by driving right into the 
hill. As the bed of coal is nearly level, waggons 
are easily drawn by mules to the mouth of the 
mine, and then lowered on an incline. From this 
point one small engine will take 400 or 500 tons 
daily to the river, or the railway which runs along I 
the valley. I visited the mines of Messrs. H. B.* 
Hayes and Company, who are workiri^ three 
^ thousand acres of this coal, about six miles from 
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Pittsburg. From tlie facilities afforded by nature it 
will be seen that very little ingenuity is required to 
mine the coal and put it on board ; but these 
natural facilities are supplemented by excellent 
arrangements. At the delivery stage I noticed' 
that eight waggons, each containing about a ton, 
were brought up, tipped, and the coal in each 
received and weighed, in ten minutes. Six men 
were employed at this work, and would put on 
board from 400 to 500 tons daily. The coal is 
received in flat-bottomed barges, each containing 
600 tons, and at the proper season ten of these 
barges will be taken in tow by a small steamer and 
carried down the river as far as New Orleans, a 
distance of 2,000 miles^ at a cost of transit, 
estimated at 2s. per ton for GOO miles, which is, 
probably, the cheapest in the world. The best 
hand-screened coal is put on board at the tip at 
five shillings (1| dollars) per ton. This coal is of 
excellent qiAlity for domestic purposes and for the 
manufacture of gas. We have thus a combination 
of the best coal with unequalled facilities for mining | 
and transit ; but so great is the depression of 
American trade at the present moment that even 
here the coal mines are but partially worked, and 
during *he last few hours that I spent with the 
foreman of Messrs. Hayes’ mines half a seoirei 
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miners applied to him for employment, which he 
was unable to give. The miners earn when at work 
about three dollars, or 12s., a day, and they have 
lately organised a successful strike, which has 
somewhat improved their position. It is a regular 
feature of American industry that, no matter how 
many men are wanting employment, those who are 
engaged often make a successful strike by boldly 
intimidating those who wish to take their places. 
The power which the men thus have is, however, 
of very questionable advantage ; it tends to retard 
industrial enterprise, and capitalists hesitate to enter 
upon undertakings which are subject to such violent 
interruptions. Trades unions are not organised in 
Ameriea on anything like the extensive scale which 
; prevails in our own country, but local combinations 
■ seem to be often successful from the want of 
sufficient • power on the part of the Government to 
prevent that violence which takes by force what the 
circumstances of the case do not by "any means 
justify. In this respect the working classes merely 
follow the example set by capitalists : monopoly 
and restriction are the evil genii of American life. 
This is seen in the conduct of railroads. The great 
object of the railway directors is to secure a 
monopoly by combinations, in which th» public 
interests are ruthlessly sacrificed. Sunh a combina- 
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tion has recently jeopardised the oil business ; big 
railway and oil men have lately combined to raise 
the rates for the conveyance of oil, and have thus 
rendered the existence of small oil producers im- 
possible, as no chance is allowed to those who are 
not in the ring. Formerly the seat of the oil 
refining was at Pittsburg, but it suited the purpose 
of some railway magnates to remove it to a district 
in which they were personally interested, and this 
was accomplished by raising the rate of transit, 
from Pittsburg, and giving more favourable terms ' 
to other places. How unjustly and ungenerously, 
rates are arranged may be gathered from the fact 
that the charge for the carriage of ploughs from 
Pittsburg to New York in July last was 67 cents, 
per 1001b., whereas ploughs were conveyed from 
Chicago to New York, double the distance, for 22^ 
cents, per 1001b. It was mainly through the bitter 
feeling occasioned by tariffs injurious to Pittsburg 
that the rail-vfay companies were subjected, during 
the late strike, to such a hostile expression of public 
opinion, which declared itself unmistakably on the 
side of the strikers, and which would have sustained 
them through the contest but for the riots which 
took place. 
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THE WESTERN STATES. 

At Pittsburg are to be seen some of the rougher 
sides of American life, and these are further developed 
as the traveller advances towards the West. It was 
at Pittsburg that I first saw an American with his 
legs on the table. At Chicago the gentleman to 
whom you have a letter of introduction will throw 
back his chair, put his feet on the writing desk, and 
“ guess there are many things in Chicago to astonish 
a Britisher.” This was the first sign of brag which 
I discovered in travelling fifteen hundred miles- 
What chiefly astonished one Britisher at Chicago 
was the condition of the streets. He arrived on a 
wet day, and unless a traveller sees Chicago on a 
wet day he loses one of the most wonderful ex- 
periences Avhich the world affords. To find youi 
carriage rushing into a bog alongside df a pavement 
crowded with passengers, and in front of houses or 
buildings which appear to reach up to the very 
heavens, produces a new sensation. This danger 
may come upon you quite unexpectedly, or perhaps 
you may be saved from it by a notice such as is 
sometimes exhibited across the chief stress, which 
informs you that “ there is no bottom here.” You 
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then venture at your own peril, and when you begin 
to sink there is no knowing where you will stop. 
In streets which are supposed to have a bottom the 
wheels go through almost to the axles, and the well 
accustomed horse puts himself to the work with a 
determination which shows that he has previously 
conquered similar difficulties. At brief intervals 
you come in contact with crossings, over which 
your carriage rises and falls again like a ship in a 
heavy sea. The foot passengers are kept out of the 
mud by means of a plank pavement raised on tressels, 
which is tolerably safe if you do not fall over the 
edge or allow your leg to go through any of the 
numerous holes, which would be regarded as 
dangerous in any other place. 

The* chief feature of Chicago is the cattle 
yards extending over 750 acres, where the cattle 
from a thousand hills and plains are assembled, and 
sold for death,and transport to distant lands. Over 
a million cattle are sold annually in these yards, and 
the number of pigs exceeds four millions. The 
value of the live stock passing through annually is 
now about twenty-five millions sterling. A large 
proportion of the cattle are slaughtered and packed 
up in tins or tierces for export, chiefly to Britain. 
The extent of business carried on here is indicated 
by the fact that one firm kill and pack over one 
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thousand head of cattle a daj’^ during the season. 
Another concern slaughter and cure 3,000 pigs 
daily. I did not visit the slaughter houses or 
pig killing establishments, and therefore I will not 
venture to describe them. 

Chicago is the birthplace of Reaping Machines. 
Mr. Mc.Cormick, the gi*andfather of the present 
manager of the firm, founded the business and 
made these machines common in America almost 
before they were known in England. At the last 
great fire this huge factory for reaping machines 
Avas burnt to the ground, and it was determined to 
rebuild it at a distance of five or six miles from the 
city. Many of the workmen continue to live in 
Chicago, and a train of omnibuses takes them to 
and fro morning and evening. It was oxpeeted 
that the men would have obtained houses near the 
factory, and some have done so, but many of the 
wives of the artisans are fond of gossip, and 
object to remove their residence from the centre 
of intelligence. 

If you ascend a tower at Chicago, the horizon 
presents the same perfect circle which is seen from 
a ship at sea ; the land is so level that no difference 
in the elevation can be discovered by the most 
experienced eye. For more than a thousand miles 
to the south-west it rises just enough to allow of 
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drainage. A good deal of this distance is neces- 
sarily travelled at night, but, as far as it is visible, 
the whole country, from Chicago to Cheyenne, seems 
to be good land, most of it free from timber and at 
once available for the agriculturist. 

“ Go West, young man,” was Horace 
Greeley’s advice, and West I went accordingly. 
I was determined, if possible, to find out what 
the West really is, and I concluded that to do 
this most effectively it would be desirable to 
stop at some small station on the Western 
Railways and visit the farms in the loeality. I 
chose Grand Island, on the Union Pacific Railway, 
as my first stopping-place, partly because it is as 
nearly as possible the centre between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, f.e., just half-way across the 
continent. It turned out, however, to be a larger 
place than I expected. A capital hotel has been 
ereeted by the railway companies, and placed under 
excellent management. At a charge of 8s. per day 
the traveller can live at this hotel in cleanliness and 
comfort, I hired a pair of horses and drove out 
about fifteen miles, and a more delightful drive it 
would be difficult to imagine ; the bracing air of 
the plains gjves an enjoyment to life which is never 
felt in more relaxing atmospheres. Everywhete in 
America the horses are cheerful and good tempered, 
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and ours bounded along over the springy road as if 
they enjoyed it. I first noticed a herd of about 160 
cows, which I found was the town herd. Any one 
who can get a cow may have it kept with the town 
herd on paying his share of the cost of loo king 
after. As at most other places in the West, a large 
proportion of the ground near Grand Island, 
although owned, is not occupied, and is, therefore, 
available for grazing purposes. Thus any family 
who can buy a cow, at a cost of about four pounds, 
and a few boaids to make a shed, can get it grazed 
from April to November for the payment of a few 
shillings, and for the remainder of the year it may 
be kept on excellent hay from the prairie, which is 
obtainable at 12s. per ton. It is no wonder that you 
never see any people in America who look’fis if they 
wanted food when the necessaries of life are so 
cheaply and easily provided. We drove through 
several farms ; on most of them the wheat had been 
already threshed, but the Indian corn was still un- 
gathered. There were, however, sufficient threshing 
machines at work to enable me to see that the wheat 
was of good quality, though the quantity is not large, 
from the fact that no pains are taken with cultivation ; 
everything is done in the roughest manner, and the 
use of manure often entirely ignored. A Western 
farmer looks upon manure as an incumbrance which 
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he has to get out of his way. Mr. Macdonald, who 
has written some excellent letters to the Scotsman^ 
which have recently been published under the title 
of “Food from the Far West,” says “It sounds 
strange to a Scotsman to hear a farmer assert that 
his land, for so many years farmed for wheat, will 
no longer produce paying crops of this variety, and 
in the next breath complain that he does not know 
where to put his farm3'’ard manure to be out of the 
way — all the hollows around the sheds having 
already been levelled up.” What is called 
ploughing is merely a scratching of the ground 
to an irregular depth of two or three inches, 
and not even by accident does a furrow ever 
form a straight line. With the exception . of 
Indian corn, the crops are usually so hidden 
by weeds that you can only guess what they are ; 
the Indian corn towers above the weeds, and be- 
comes prosperous from its own native strength, 
and in spit% of all neglect. At each farmstead 
fifty or sixty pigs are usually to be seen enjoying 
themselves on the corn, which is given to them in 
the husk ; they seem so perfectly satisfied while 
they are munching, and sleep so soundly afterwards, 
all in a large heap, that animal enjoyment can 
scarcely ,be more fully developed. It is said of 
some of the immigrants from the north of Europe 
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vho settle in the Western States that they give the 
best of their produce to their cattle, the next best to 
their pigs, and what the pigs won’t eat they eat 
themselves. This description may give a true idea 
of the hardships endured b}' those who take land 
with insufficient means, but it is not of general 
application. So far as food is concerned, the 
condition of the Western farmer is usually that of 
wholesome abundance. The farm houses and build- 
ings vary with the tastes and means of the owner. 
Many persons go there without money to provide 
themselves with the ordinary necessaries of life, 
and in their passion to become landowners endure 
privations to which, under other circumstances, they 
would never submit. The Government will grant 
80 acres of land within twenty miles of a railway, 
or 160 beyond that limit, to any one who Eves for 
five years on the land. To a working man this is a 
great object for which to struggle ; but unless he 
can command two or three hundred pounds to buy 
farming implements, build a small house, and get 
the necessaries of life until his first crops come in 
he will be subjected to severe hardships, and a 
struggle which it will be difficult to bring to a 
successful issue. 

After driving five miles through laini slightly 
cultivated, or not cultivated at all,* we come to a 
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school-house, which looked like a solitary bam. On 
entering, I found five children under the tuition of 
a young lady, who seemed to be devoted to her 
work. She said that twenty children in the neigh- 
bourhood ought to attend the school, but the average 
attendance was three only ; most of the farmers in 
the locality were Germans, and kept their children 
at home. Here, therefore, was a case in which a 
school-house was erected and an able mistress 
maintained for the education of three children, while 
six times that number were allowed to go without 
these advantages through the cupidity of their 
parents. The State was evidently doing too much 
or too little. To build a school-house and maintain 
a teacher for three children was an extravagance, 
and it^will obviously be necessary to make the 
attendance of the children compulsory in order to 
secure for them the benefits pro^dded for their use. 

As several flocks of wild geese made their 
appearance ^n the distance, our coachman begged 
permission to drive to the Platte River, where he 
said we should probably find lots of geese. On 
approaching the river he took the carriage through 
a field of Indian com, the stalks of which were 
about ten feet high, and completely sheltered the 
horses, tairiage, and ourselves from observation^ 
When I called Ihe attention of the driver to the feet 
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that we were trespassing, and by crushing down 
the com stalks we were doing damage that would 
have to be paid for in England, he laughed and said 
that in his country people did what they liked, and 
if anybody put Indian com in the way they must 
take the consequences. After travelling about half 
a mile in this way we came suddenly upon the 
river, which was literally crowded with geese, many 
of which were well within gun shot. Three of 
them had their heads just in the right line, and 
might have been taken off at one shot, but we 
had no gun. As a rule there are no game laws 
in America, but in this State (Nebraska) the shoot- 
ing of prairie hens has been forbidden for three 
years on the ground that they are getting scarce. 
In the States any laws may be made which are 
supposed to be for the public advantage, but none 
to give special privileges to individuals. One man, 
whether rich or poor, is as good as another, and if 
one shoots all may shoot. • 

The land near the banks of the river was 
uncommonly good, and the farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood looked prosperous. They were certainly 
securing good crops with very little trouble. As 
compared with the United Kingdom, this district is 
a paradise for small farmers. What can ‘a farmer 
with three or four hundred pounds ‘do in our own 
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country ? He may go down on liis knees to a land- 
lord for the privilege of paying him every year two 
or three times as much as would enable him to buy 
good land in the States, where he may become a 
landowner, reaping thenceforth all the advantages 
of his own industry and taking his position 
in public affairs as the equal of men who surround 
him. 

We came back to the town in time to see the 
schools before they broke up. Of these- there were 
four — three under mistresses and one under a 
master. One hundred and twenty-three children 
weie in attendance, and their education was carried 
on in the same cheerful, bright, intelligent manner 
which is so obvious in all American schools. The 
chief business of the place seemed to be providing 
for the teams of horses which brought in produce 
from the surrounding farms. It was not an unusual 
thing for a farmer to bring a four horse team loaded 
with corn a ‘distance of seventy or eighty miles, 
and as he takes back his winter supplies there is 
considerable business done in the place. Some 
of the shops or stores were of great extent, and 
appeared to be doing a good trade. A Western 
farmer likes to be a “ whole man to one thing.” He 
and his AJ^fe devote themselves to the work of the 
farm, and make *or grow nothing but farm produce. 
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Even vegetables for their own table they will 
buy, if possible, rather than potter away their valu- 
able time in sowing small seeds or planting out 
little cabbages. Hence the demands which they 
make on shopkeepers are much greater than would 
be made by a population of equal number in the 
United Kingdom. 

Most of the available Government land in the 
locality had been taken up, and settlers who wish 
to be within reach of any sort of civilisation and 
business would have to purchase land at a cost, 
probably, of four or five dollars per acre, or more if 
determined to have a choice spot. So far as I 
can discover, there is no opening at present in this 
country tor labourers. Any person coming with- 
out means would have a hard time of it ; but a 
man with three or four hundred pounds and a strong 
pair of arms would be able to purchase a good pro- 
perty at the present depreciated rates, and be com- 
fortably independent for the remainder of life. 
There never was a better opportunity than is now 
offered for such small capitalists to settle in America. 
A newly-married couple might go there with the 
certainty of doing well, provided they had suitable 
means to make a good beginning ; the wife would 
everywhere be treated with the greatest respect, and 
with moderately good managemeift need never be 
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subjected to any special discomforts. They could 
buy a farm quite in the country, and grow corn 
and wheat, or purchase a few acres of land 
near a town and cultivate it as a garden. Either 
would be a comparative certainty to those who had 
suitable means, good health, and some little know- 
ledge of agriculture. 

Cheyenne is the centre of an enormous grazing 
district, where the whole tallc is of oxen. Young 
men desirous of becoming prosperous patriarchs 
might go to Cheyenne, where flocks and herds 
are counted by tens of thousands, and land is 
spoken of by the hundred square miles. Cattle 
keeping is done in the same rough and ready bi t 
incomplete manner in which all agricultural opera- 
tions are carried on in America. The herds have 
to take care of themselves in winter as well as in 
summer. During the storms of winter they have a 
rough time of it, and lose much of the flesh which 
they put on during the summer, while many die 
outright ; but a farmer would rather keep a thousand 
cattle in this rough and barbarous manner than five 
hundred on the plan of giving them corn and 
shelter during the winter storms. As the best beef 
cannot be produced in this way, it is to be hoped 
that competition and the increased value of land 
will lead to the gbneral adoption of a better and a 
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more humane system, which has been already 
commenced by some of the best graziers, who give 
their cattle some com and shelter during the winter 
season. The profits on grazing appear to be very 
large, as cattle improve in value at about the rate 
of five or eight dollars per annum per head, while 
the cost of looking after them does not exceed one 
dollar per annum. Two-year-c.d steers can be 
purchased at Cheyenne in the spring at twelve to 
fpurteen dollars per head, and when five years old 
Should be worth thirty to forty-five dollars each ; 
after allowing for losses and cost of looking after, 
the improved value should be at least five dollars 
per head per annum. Twenty-four thousand head 
of cattle, weighing from ten to fourteen cwt, each, 
had been sent from Che 3 ^enne to Chicago between 
July 1st and October 1st of 1877. If a young man 
went out to Cheyenne he could become acquainted 
with the cattle business by living on one of the 
ranches and assisting the drovers* if he had a 
little capital he could buy a few cattle and put them 
in the drove with which he was connected. He would 
have horses to ride and plenty of space to ride over, 
with the prospect of becoming as wealthy as Job, 
if he studied his business and persevered with it. 
Sheep as well as cattle are kept in lar^e numbers 
on the plains surrounding Cheyenne. Sheep require 
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much more care than cattle, it being necessary to 
bring them to tlie stock-yards every night ; this is 
a more certain mode of doing business, as 
every morning a man knows how many sheep he 
has, whereas cattle are collected and counted only 
twice a year. Wool brings a much higher price 
in America than it realises in New Zealand or the 
Cape, and therefore its production ought to be more 
profitable. Many men have risen from small 
beginnings to become the owners of enormous 
flocks, and, as is usual in all human undertakings, 
this result has been obtained by close personal 
attention ; but no special hardship is involved in 
this, as most of the men engaged in the work like 
it above all other employments, and would on no 
account* change their mode of life. 
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GOLD AND SILVER. 

The Rocky Mountains extend from the north to 
the south of the North American Continent, and in 
these mountains, and the hills between them and 
the Pacific Ocean are found deposits of gold and 
«lver. Within the last twenty-five years the 
pTecious metals have been discovered at intervals 
over an area 1,500 miles long and 750 broad. It 
is impossible to say to what extent these discoveries 
may continue, but it is probable that what has 
hitherto been found is the mere fringe of the great 
bulk of the deposits. The most important of the 
latest discoveries have been made at thii Black 
Hills. 

Mr. Post, of Messrs. Stebbing and Post, 
bankers, at Cheyenne, described the ^hief deposits 
of gold at the Black Hills as being found in a vein 
of haematite ore, which is nearly horizontal, and 
varies from ten to twenty feet in thickness. Above 
this bed are porphyry , rocks, below it slate. A ton 
of ore contains from half an ounce to an ounce of 
fine gold, which is separated from thg ore by 
stamps, of which about 600 are now working at 
the Black Hills. The cost of stamping this ore is 
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about 1 dol. 75 cents per ton ; the cost of mining is 
1 dol., and hauling 50 cents per ton. The ore is 
conveniently situated at a short distance above the 
bottom of the watercourse, and is obtained by 
tunnelling. It is a matter of great importance to the 
public to know the extent of these gold deposits. 
The mineral belt, to which reference has been made? 
is about three miles wide and six miles long, and has 
been opened by the working of nearly 100 claims ; 
it has thus been thoroughly tested. This little 
spot of ground, six miles long and three miles 
broad, probably contains gold to the value of 
£200,000,000 ; and it can bo obtained with great 
ease, at a cost not exceeding one-third of its value. 

It is very unusual to discover gold deposits in 
horizontal beds ; the gold bearing veins are usually 
perpendicular, and in a hill opposite to the one 
described there is a perpendicular vein of quartz 
containing gold, which has been worked, and pro- 
duces about one ounce to the ton of ore. Miners 
in this district are paid from 3 dol. to 5 dol. a day. 
At present the cost of transit for all goods from 
Cheyenne costs from 2d. to 24 d. per pound. The 
road is good, and the distance about 250 miles. 
Road agents, or robbers, are nQt uncommon, but 
will prob^ly soon be hunted down or starved out 
by improved arrangements for the transport of 
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gold. Surveys for a railway are being made by 
the Union Pacific Company, and as the country 
presents but few difficulties, this railway ought to 
be constructed in a few months after it is eom- 
menced. It should be mentioned that ore containing 
a largo percentage of silver has been found in the 
Black Hills, about twelve miles from the gold mines. 

As evidence of the energy with which new 
districts are developed in this country, it may be 
mentioned that three daily papers are already pub- 
lished at the Black Hills. Although the production 
of gold did not commence until June, 1876, before 
the end of the year gold to the value of three 
million dollars had been produced ; the total pro- 
duction during 1877 was expected to reach ten 
millions of dollars. The district to which reference 
has been made embraces Deadwood, Carter City, 
Rapid City, Negro Gulch, and Iron Creek, distant 
from Deadwood from 20 to 50 miles, throughout 
which gold mines are being profitably worked, 
this affords evidence of the extent of the deposits 
which have so recently been opened up. 

As another instance of the energy with which 
operations connected with mining are carried on, I 
may refer to the creation of Garland City. This 
“ city ” is the present south-western terminus of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, and is the base of, 
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supplies for a min’'TT; and agricultural county about 
the size of Great Britain. Four months ago Garland 
City was not. It was created in four weeks, partly, 
like Adam, from the dust of the ground, and partly, 
like live, from ribs (of timber). It contains several 
hotels, two of which are quite imposing in appear- 
ance, each of them presenting a street frontage 
with twenty-eight windows, and affording excellent 
accommodation at a charge of three dollars a day. 
Besides tliese hotels there are twenty - three 
restaurants for supplying the wants of hungry and 
thirsty miners who flock to the city. Other shops 
number about twenty-five, and are rciostly handsome 
“ stores ” for groceries, drapery, hardware, and 
“ notions,” including a splendid hair - dressing 
saloon, which is much patronised. The total num- 
ber of houses is 120, and the resident population is 
supposed to be about 800 ; but the place is filled 
with visitors, some for trade, and others for such 
“ pleasure a» the place affords. The attendant 
who shewed me to my room was good enough to 
inform me that a fortune-teller had occupied the 
place the previous night. Two lawyers and a 
justice of the peace have already favoured the city 
with their presence. I looked in (through the 
window) at one of the lawyers’ offices. This office 
contained two handsome rows of books, upon 
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wh-icb. tbe lawyer was bringing his understanding 
to bear by placing bis heels upon the shelves, his 
head resting upon a sofa about three feet below. 
This position is considered favourable for reflection ; 
Ihe information no doubt flowed downwards from 
die book-shelves to his cranium. 

But the place most frequented, and in fact the 
only crowded spot, was a restaurant where dancing 
girls were kept. A notice over the bar informed 
the visitor that the charge for a dance and drinks 
was one dollar (four shillings). The walls were 
covered with outrageously indecent pictures, and 
some of the wretched girls were not more than 
twelve years of age. Most of the men and boys 
present were in rough mining dresses. This is the 
way in which, for want of knowing better, they 
take their “pleasure” in Garland City and other 
border places. The question arises as to what is 
the use of national education or religious teachers 
when one man is allowed, for the •sake of a few 
dollars, to bring wholesale degradation and ruin 
upon men and women. I was glad, however, to 
see that several respectable women, the wives of 
the miners in the neighbourhood, were daily coming 
up by train to join their husbands, which will, no 
doubt, lead to an improvement. Places like Garland 
City seem to be quite overlooked by the rehgious 
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and missionary associations in the States, and for 
some weeks or months the devil and his angels are 
allowed to have everything their own way in new 
localities. 

At Greely I first became acquainted with the 
Colorado system of irrigation. The climate in this 
district is so dry that only fifteen inches of rain 
falls annually, and without irrigation agricidtural 
operations would be impossible. Nature has pro- 
vided an abundant supply of water in the snows 
which accumulate in the Rocky Mountains and 
swell the streams in the plains below during the 
summer, when irrigation is necessary. Irrigation 
companies have been formed, which bring the water 
over the plains and supply it to farmers at very 
moderate prices ; for 20 dol. (about £4) per annum 
a farmer can obtain water for 160 acres, and the 
land is so level that it is distributed with little 
difficulty. The irrigation secures a crop, and the 
dry climate a5brds a certainty of saving it, and as 
the soil is good the crops are generally large and 
profitable. When the land is* manured and pains 
taken in its cultivation the produce is truly 
enormous. At the garden of Mr. J, Leavy, I saw 
celery the white part of which was 30 inches long, 
cabbages each 101b. to 161b., and he assured me 
that his strawberries, the second year after planting. 
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produce a quart to each plant ; he obtains an 
unlimited sale for strawberries, at an average price 
of Is. a quart, for sending to Cheyenne and 
Denver. Vegetables sell largely even in Greely, 
for neither tradesmen nor farmers take the trouble 
to grow them, and, therefore, have to purchase. 
Cabbages are a profitable crop, at a halfpenny a 
pound ; these vegetables are kept in pits until 
the spring, when they will bring double that price. 
Here, as in many other places in the States, 
gardeners might find very profitable occupation by 
purchasing a few acres of land and cultivating it as 
a market garden. 

Greely was established about seven years since 
as a co-operative colony. A large extent of land 
W9.B purchased by about 700 shareholders, each of 
whom paid 155 dollars, and obtained a town lot of 
about 30 feet by 150 feet, a suburban lot of 5 acres, 
and a farm lot of 40 acres. A supply of water for 
irrigation was secured, and the whole*'seems to have 
been judiciously planned and successfully carried 
out. The soil is of excellent quality, and the effects 
of irrigation arc now seen in fine rows of trees and 
ornamental gardens. Fruit trees prosper wonder- 
fully ; one gentleman shewed me an apple tree which 
tvas started last spring, and had grown* a bush six 
feet high during the summer. Greely is a Tern- 
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perance town, where no intoxicating liquors are 
allowed to be sold ; the regulation appears to be com- 
pletely observed, and the results are regarded as 
quite satisfactory by the inhabitants. It presents a 
striking contrast to Omaha and Cheyenne, where 
drinking saloons, and the vices which accompany 
them, are more rampant than in Eastern Cities. 
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COLORADO. 

I reached Dojiver late in the evening on a very- 
light night, and Aaking a stroll I came suddenly 
and unexpectedly upon a full view of the Rocky 
Mountains. There they stood, reaching up to the 
very heavens, and stretching right and left as far as 
eye could reach. In their rugged calmness, the 
white moonlight mingling with the pure snow, they 
looked as if time and eternity were nothing to them. 
There they stood, the back-bone of the North 
American continent. They have waited thousands 
of years for civilisation to reach them, and they 
are in no hurry now ; to them it is all the same 
whether ants make their nests at their base ot miners 
drive tunnels to reach gold and silver. The splen- 
did resources they provide for mankind are, how- 
ever, to be wasted no longer. Towjis are rising 
at their bases with people determined to pene- 
trate their fastnesses, and bring forth their 
treasures. The streams which flow from their 
snow-clad sides, chiefly in the summer, are being 
utilised to water the millions of acres of fertile 
plains by which they are suirotmded. Colorado is 
becoming the El Dorado of the qainer, the most 
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promising field for tlie agriculturist, the greatest 
attraction to the tourist, and the safest resort for the 
invalid. 

Mining towns are not often pleasant to reside 
in, and all that can be said for Denver is that this 
place is one of the best of its kind. 

There are, however, localities in Colorado 
which offer many attractions to settlers. Colorado 
Springs is one of these. Here the new comer 
would find himself in the midst of a quiet, 
orderly, and intelligent population, surrounded with 
natural beauties and with a climate which affords _a 
panacea for many kinds of di^ase. Consumptive 
patients brought here in a dying state not 
unfrequently recover, and many persons whose life 
in other localities would not be worth six months’ 
purchase live here in perfect health and security. 
With an elevation of six thousand feet above the 
sea, and the peculiar climate which can be found 
only in the centre of a great continent, the lungs 
throw off disease and perform their duties in a 
manner which seems almost miraculous. To the 
ordinary visitor the air of Colorado is most in- 
vigorating, and it enables even the dyspeptic to 
forget that he has internal organs. I sought in 
vain for an explanation of the circumstance that 
cold and heat are not felt here as in other localities. 
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If in Europe you ascend 6,000 feet you have to 
beg, borrow, or steal every imaginable wrapper, 
but here you do not want an overcoat ; I enjoyed 
jthe open window, although the temperature at half- 
■past six a.m. was only 32 degrees. With this 
temperature in Europe I could not have endured 
the rush of outer air which would have entered the 
room, but in Colorado it was balmy and pleasant, 
doing over the La Veta Pass, the railway ascends 
to a height of 10,400 feet, and yet, even in the 
night air in November, it is quite pleasant to sit on 
the outside of the car, and peer down the tremen- 
dous ravines along which you are carried ; at this 
elevation you are surrounded with snow, and yet 
tliere is no feeling of cold. As I have said, I could 
get no explanation of the fact that cold and heat 
seemed alike unable to produce any unpleasant 
effect ; in other dry climates, such as Egypt, I found 
both cold and heat particularly penetrating, and the 
dryness produced a roughness of the skin which 
made shaving impossible ; but here the effect was 
to make the skin hard and smooth, so that I never 
shaved so easily in my life. I use these personal 
and homely illustrations, as I know not in what 
other way to convey an idea of the salubrious and 
agreeable character of the climate. 

A settler going to Colorado for* business would 
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be compelled to fix his residence in accordance with 
his occupation ; hut anyone retiring from active 
engagements might choose a delightful residence 
in Colorado, and lend his capital with perfect 
security to farmers in the State at 12 to 15 per 
cent. The system of land registration enables 
loans to be made with perfect security, and at an 
expense to the borrower not exceeding 1 per cent 
It is often greatly to the advantage of a farmer to 
borrow money, even at the high rate of interest 
named, as it enables him to purchase cattle for 
grazing on the unoccupied land adjoining his own, 
by doing which he obtains a profit two or three 
times greater than the interest he would have to 
pay. In default of payment the lender can at once 
advertise and sell the property on which he has a 
mortgage, so that if he takes care not to advance 
too large a proportion of the value of the property 
he is perfectly safe.' To men of business Colorado 
aflfords abund»nt room for mining, com growing? 
cattle raising, and gardening. The ravages of the 
beetle, about which we have heard so much in 
connection with Colorado, seems to be a thing of 
the past, and many persons who sold their lands on 
the appearance of this pest now bitterly repent fdi© 
haste with which they parted with their property. 
Grasshoppers are easily destroyed on irrigated 
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lauds by the simple expedient of drof ping petro- 
leum oil on the waters used for irrigation ; directly 
a grasshopper touches this oil he dies. 

One of the most interesting features of Colorado 
is the construction of narrow gauge railways 
throughout some of the mountain passes. These 
railways are constructed for the purpose of opening 
up the mining districts. The Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway Company are constructing a line 
from Denver to the town of Mamoosa, on the Rio 
Grande River. The gauge of this railway is three 
feet, and throughout the plains it has been con- 
structed at the low cost of from 4,000 to 7,000 
dollars (£800 to £1,400) per mile, including the 
cost of plant for working. Throughout the 
mountains the cost is necessarily much greater, 
amounting to 20,000 dollars, or £4,000, ‘per mile. 
Some of the gradients on this hne are as steep as 4 
feet in 100, or 216 feet per mile ; the smallest 
curves have a radius of 197 feet. An engine will 
take two passenger cars, with 41 passengers in 
each, and a baggage car, over the steep mountain 
inclines at a speed of seven miles an hour ; on the 
plains the speed is 22^ miles an hour. This rail- 
way is well adapted for districts on which the 
ordinary railways could not be constructed, or 
would be too costly for the traflSic they could obtain. 
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When we see what enormous sums have heen 
wasted on some American lines it is quite refresh- 
ing to discover a railway which is being constructed 
at such a moderate cost, and with so much practical 
attention to the circumstances of the case ; under 
equally sensible management, no part of the United 
States need be left without railways. The times 
are favourable for economical construction ; the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railways are buying steel 
rails at 40 dollars (£10) per ton, and they find a 
rail 301bs. to the yard sufiicient for the purpose. A 
large number of tourists are brought over this line 
by the attraction of the mountain scenery. I never 
left any place with more regret than that with 
which I turned my back upon the invigorating 
plains and refreshing beauties of Colorado ; but it 
was time*to move towards the south and east. 

Over the Aitchinson, Topeka, and Santa F6 
Railway I travelled from Pueblo to Kansas City, 
through a district which is but slightly occupied ; 
for hours and hours you bound over plains without 
seeing a sign of cultivation, and you feel that 
millions and millions of immigrants might find 
abundant room. May they be drawn thither by the 
prosperity of the United States, and not driven 
across the water by European distress. 

Kansas City js a thriving and ambitious place. 
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The inhabitants have recently started a com 
exchange, and Chicago, being jealous, sent some of 
her merchants to the first meeting of the exchange, 
who, in five minutes, bought more com of the 
Kansas merchants than they could manage to 
I deliver, and thus “busted” some of their com- 
petitors. The Kansas Exchange is, however, going 
on ; but, as compared to Chicago, it is a slow and 
solemn affair. On perambulating the city after dark 
my progress was somewhat impeded by the number 
of rats which were holding their orgies on the 
pavement, and seemed to have entrenched them- 
selves in the various recesses between the timbers 
of which the pavement is composed. The land 
about Kansas City is undulating ; much of it is of 
good quality, and abounding timber ^ives the 
neighbourhood a pleasant appearance. 

Hearing of a farm for sale about six miles 
from the city, I drove out to see it. The farm con- 
sisted of 160 acres, beautifully situated, with a 
farm-house and buildings, orchards and gardens, 
the whole being well formed ; the land was very 
rich, and such as in any part of England would be 
worth £75 per acre. The price asked was 25 
dollars, or £5 per acre, including the buildings. 
Near to the farm-house was the district school, and 
as I approached, about four o’clodk in the afternoon 
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— the children were just leaving— I saw three 
little girls on one horse riding oflf merrily, and 
followed by another horse, on which were two mucli 
older girls, who, with more propriety, but scareely 
less humour, were making for their home. I was 
told that these girls came daily a distance of four 
or five miles in this manner. The circumstance 
afforded another illustration of the all-pervading 
influence of the American school system. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

I travelled from St. Louis to New Orleans via 
Texarkana and Galveston, which gave me an 
opportunity of passing through the wonderful iron 
region known as the Iron Mountains. Ore is still 
being raised here and shipped to Pittsburg and 
other places ; but the iron furnaces are shut up, and 
several acres of the companies’ property are covered 
with pig-iron, made from charcoal, for which they 
caimot find a market at remunerative prices. We 
fell in with the stream of emigration which is now 
flowing strongly towards Texas ; sixty or seventy 
emigrants went down in our train, and the 9onductor 
said tliat he had as many every da 3 \ These people 
were not foreigners, but families from other States 
who hoped to do better in Texas. One man told 
me that he made up his mind to le^ve Illinois on 
Monday ; he sold all his things on Monday after- 
noon, and set off with his wife and three children 
on Tuesday morning. Under these circumstances} 
it is obvious that his belongings must have been 
sold at a great disadvantage, and the cost of his 
railway fares could not have been less than £15. 
It appears quite common for Americans to rush 
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about in this way ; but I fear that here, as elsewhere, 
such rolling stones do not gather much moss. If a 
Dad harvest, or a drought, or a severe storm, or 
caterpillars, or potato beetles, make their appearance 
they rush off to some other spot, thus selling in the 
cheapest market and buying in the dearest ; and 
much suffering is the result. I heard of some cases 
in which people overtaken by misfortune were 
compelled to remain, from their utter inability to 
obtain the means for removal ; and this circumstance 
had proved the foundation of their ])rosperity, as 
they held on until the turn of the tide which led 
them on to fortune. Hei’e, as in older States, 
perseverance is the precursor of success. 

Texas is at present the chief favourite with 
emigrants. The eastern part of this State is a 
swamp, and the western remains in unsettled law- 
lessness ; but the centre is declared to be a 
Paradise, with excellent soil, and a climate which 
brings visitors* for profit, pleasure, and health, from 
all parts of the world. At San Antonio it is 
declared that people never die 5 very old persons 
sometimes dry up and are blown away, but 
cemeteries are unnecessary. To make a more 
practical observation I will quote Mr. Macdonald^ 
who writes, “ That stock-raising in Texas has been, 
and is, a profitabls line of business there can be no 
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doubt. Almost every one who has entered into it 
with even a fair amount of care and earnestness, 
and had any knowledge of the work, has made 
money ; while a great many have raised them- 
selves from the humble position of a herd boy to 
the possession of great wealth. A gentleman who 
had been engaged in the stock trade for many years 
in the south of Texas assured me that, though he 
had seen a feAV reckless Americans go to the wall at 
oattle-raising, ho had never known a Scotchman or 
an Irishman fail ; they all make money.” He relates 
a case of a firm which four years since began to buy 
and fence in cheap lands. They have now 230,000 
acres of pasture and their “ stock cattle ” account 
shows a profit of 770,000 and they have not used 
over 35,000 dollars cash on these purchases. 

The cattle and sheep of Texas are of very 
inferior quality, but improvements are now being 
made. 

When entering the Union the "State of Texas 
stipulated for retaining all the land under her own 
control, .and splendid estates c.an be bought for 
2s. an acre or less. 

In travelling from St. Louis to the Northern 
part of Texas, I passed through forest for about 
800 miles. I used often to Avonder what was the 
difference between the appearancb of an American 
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forest and an English wood. In America the trees 
are much closer and taller. The opening cut for the 
railway looks as if it were walled in 100 feet high ; 
the forest is so thick that you can see only a few 
feet into it. There are occasional small clearings 
made by the owners of saw-mills, and at such 
spots one sees a number of dead trees which have 
been barked near the root, so as to kill them ; 
this also is frequently seen on lands partially 
cleared for farming purposes. Most of the 
forests on the railway line through Arkansas and 
Eastern Texas are swamps, and the change from 
the invigorating atmosphere of the north-western 
plains is by no means agreeable. But nothing 
stands in the way of American enterprise ; and men, 
white and black, will build houses and saw-mills on 
miasmatic marshes where they may truly say — 
“Let us work, for to-morrow wo die.” I saw scores 
of houses so placed that if anything fell through 
the floor it would drop into water. I was assured 
that on such spots negroes die as rapidly as the 
whites ; but still they are occupied, because the 
timber trade is profitable. As the south coast is 
approached the trees are covered with moss in a 
manner which in this country would be destructive 
to their existence. This moss depends in tassels 
many feet in lengtli, and is supposed to be beautiful. 
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but it looked to me so much like destruction and 
decay that I could not admire it. The freaks of 
nature when she is left to her own devices are not 
a little interesting. The traveller through a forest 
is sometimes surprised to find a line of trees stand- 
ing on stilts so that he can walk right under them, 
tlie roots being like forked branches growing down- 
wards. If he is of a contemplative turn of mind 
he will be puzzled to account for this phenomenon. 
How could trees have grown with their roots raised 
several feet in the air ? Further on the traveller 
will probably find a former monarch of the forest 
prostrate on the ground, and as the timber begins 
to decay the seeds of other trees vegetate thereon ; 
the roots of these small trees will run down the 
sides of the decaying timber and reach the aground. 
In time the trunk of the old tree becomes entirely 
rotten and disappears, thus leaving the roots of the 
new trees exposed in the manner which has created 
interest and surprise. * 

On arriving at New Orleans the traveller at 
once discovers the great difference in the social 
atmosphere, which is manifest at every turn. At 
the railway station I asked, “Is this the ticket 
office? and not only received a civil reply, but 
the persons waiting stood aside to give precedence 
to a stranger. The first man of whom I asked a 
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question in the streets raised his hat as he replied. . 
As I descended from the omnibus in front of the 
St. Charles Hotel, a news boy said “ Permit me to 
sell you a paper, sir, published on the eve of your 
arrival.” A Northern boy would have bawled out, 
“ Be-puh-lie-can. Five Cents. Last Chance.” On 
entering a church the next morning I asked a little 
girl at what time the service commenced. She 
said, “ When the Sunday school is over.” “ When 
will the Sunday school be over?” “When the 
bell rings.” “ When will the bell ring?” “ When 
we have done singing.” No Northern girl, how- 
ever tiny, could have given such poetical and 
unpractical answers. 

Judging from the manner in whieh the con- 
gregation was dressed, and the prosperous appear- 
ance of the numerous young gentlemen who were 
waiting for the young ladies as they came out of 
church, I should think that prosperity was returning 
to New Orleans. Of course the slavery revolution, 
was felt here to its fullest extent. Thousands of 
persons then in affluence are now in poverty and 
<xt work ; it is no longer an idle community, every- 
one sees that usefulness is his only resource. Much 
pains have been successfully taken to introducft 
various industries, such as brush making, io® 
making, &c. Tite people are determined as fer Ml 
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possible to render tliemsolves independent of the 
Northern States and to make all the articles they 
want. The chief ice factory is well worth a visit. 
The water flows down a series of perpendicular 
iron pipes cooled by ether, and ice forms on these 
pipes about a foot thick in two days. The factory 
is capable of producing seventy tons daily, employ- 
ii^ only ten men. The ice is sold at £2 per ton. 

The government of New Orleans is peculiar. 
All authority is vested in the mayor and four 
assistants, each of whom is paid a suitable salary, 
and is expected to devote his time exclusively to 
public business. These gentlemen are subject to 
election, but between the elections they appear to 
be under no control. The system gives great 
satisfaction at present, and I was assured that it 
had led to improved administration and a reduction 
of taxation. 

In New Orleans, as in many other places in 
the United States, there is no coin in Circulation of 
a lower value than five cents, or 2|d., so that tliis 
sum is the lowest that can be paid for any article. 
This leads to mcuh extravagance, and I never felt 
so much resj)ect for the English penny as since I 
have placed the comforts and advantages it will 
bring in comparison with coins of higher value 
elsewhere. Compare an English 'newspaper, for 
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instance, with the miserable sheet for which, yotl 
have to pay 2^d. or 5d. in the United States. In 
mining districts the lowest circulating coin is often 
a quarter-dollar, or one shilling; nothing less is 
ever seen or charged. The smallest drink of any 
kind would be charged a shilling, and the same 
amount would be paid for any service, however 
trivial. In mining districts money is easily earned 
and freely spent, but in ordinarj;- towns and cities 
the want of a coin of a small denomination is a 
great i])convenience to the poor. 

Labourers are well paid in New Orleans. 
Negro porters are receiving 70dols. per month, and^ 
a strike for higher wages is imminent, but at slack ' 
seasons of the year the same men get only SOdols. ; j 
some o*f them are very fine stalwart fellows, who- 
looked as if they coi„d do a good day’s work. 
Tramways in this city are laid down in every 
direction, an^ must be very profitable, as they are 
conducted with great economy ; one mule draws 
the car, and one man acts as driver and conductor. 
A glass box is placed at the driver’s side, and 
every one who enters the car goes to this box, and 
drops the exact fare therein. Five cents, or two- 
pence halfpenny, is the fare for any distance, and 
so general is the use of these cars that no on© 
walks. I have seen children of annarentlv noor 
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parents enter the car, pay the five cents., and leave 
it after riding only two or three hundred yards, a 
distance which they might have walked with 
advantage, but the languid habits adopted in hot 
weather continue after the heat has ceased. 

My next stopping place was Montgomery, the 
capital of Alabama. The city contains 15,000 
inhabitants, of whom 8,000 are whites and 7,000 
negroes. It is pleasantly situated, and favourably 
placed for the development both of trade and 
agriculture. Upon this devoted city a shower of 
carpet-baggers descended at the close of the war. 
They came claiming for themselves that they had 
delivered the slaves, and were now their natural 
protectors. The whites who had taken part in the 
war were disfranchised, and the negro vote, there- 
fore, carried the election ; but, to make doubly 
sure, batches of negroes were organised to vote 
over and over again, and thus an overwhelming 
majority was obtained for the unscrupulous men 
who claimed to represent the power and prestige of 
the Northern States. No sooner were these men 
installed in office than they began to advance their 
personal aims by expending or appropriating the 
public money, and pledging the public credit for 
the advantage of themselves and their friends. 
The city had to endure this infliction until 1875, 
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but in December of that year carpet-baggers were 
ignominiously expelled, and local gentlemen, in 
whom their fellow citizens had confidence, were 
installed in their places. The condition to which 
they had reduced the city is described in a report 
recently presented by the Mayor. On entering 
upon their duties the Mayor and his fellow ofiBcers 
found an empty treasury, the City Building 
advertised for sale to satisfy an execution of a 
judgment obtained in the United States court, and 
a large floating debt of unknown amount, as no 
proper accounts had been kept. This debt, it has 
since been ascertained, amounted to 167,000dol., on 
51,000dol. of which interest was being paid at the 
rate of twenty-three per cent, per annum. The credit 
of the city had been pledged to the extent of 500,000dol. 
for worthless railway bonds, bearing interest at eight 
per cent. No proper accounts had been kept, so 
that it was difficult to tell what was owing to or by 
the city. The absence of accounts was part of the 
plan under which it was hoped to cover the personal 
appropriations of the former oflScers, but subsequent 
investigations have fixed upon them defalcations to 
the extent of ll,785dol., which it is hoped may be 
recovered. 

Such were Ihe difficulties which had to be met 
by the newly-elected Mayor of Montgomery and bis 
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officers. In sixteen months from entering on their 
duties they were enabled to report that the sale of 
the City Building had been averted by an arrange- 
ment with the judgment creditor, and that under 
the terms arranged three-fourths of the debt for 
which the building had been mortgaged was paid, 
and the remainder in course of liquidation. 
Respecting the railway bonds for 600,000dol. a 
mandamus had been served on the Mayor command- 
ing him to levy a sufficient tax to pay judgments 
obtained for 15,000dol., due for interest. The 
Mayor was wisely obedient, he duly levied the 
required tax, thus satisfying the mandamus^ and the 
judicious citizens declined to pay it. The holders of 
the bonds were dismayed at the prospect of having 
to take proceedings against 3,000 taxpayers, and 
thought it better to make a compromise. The credi- 
tors agreed to receive twenty-five per cent, of their 
amount in stock of the railway, and take three per 
cent, interest instead of eight on the balance for five 
years, four per cent, for five years, and five per 
cent, for twenty years, the bonds then to be 
paid, this arrangement reduces the present interest 
from 49,600dol. per annum to 14,850dol. Of course 
this is repudiation, but where fraud and violence 
have created unjust claims from which the city de- 
.rives no advantage, it is but just and right that a 
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compromise should be made. But more substantial 
reforms were effected. Tbe salaries of the city 
officers, which , had been unduly raised, were 
reduced by the amount of G,040dol. per annum, 
and the general expenses of the city from 
92,34:3dol. to G3,142dol., shewing a reduction of over 
28,000dol. per annum. The inhabitants now feel a ! 
degree of confidence in the future to which they j 
have long been strangers. It is not a little singular 
that the Llayor and his brother, to whom the city 
are so much indebted for these prompt and judicious 
measures, are German Jews. It is creditable to 
the good feeling of all concerned that they should 
have been entrusted with such important duties, and 
and that these duties have been so ably fulfilled. 
What has occurred at Montgomery is the counter- 
part of what has taken place throughout the 
Southern States. In every city, county, and State, 
you hear the same story of fraud and violence, and, 
in most cases, the people have at last succeeded, by 
peaceable means, in expelling the intruders, and re- 
storing order and local government. 

Not a single person in the Southern States, so 
far as I could discover, is now an advocate of 
slavery. Old planters and old slave dealers, men 
who had no sort of scruples as to breeding slaves, 
or selling, or flogging them — ladies who had charge , 
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of household affairs, and overseers who had to 
manage estates, one and all admit that in a social 
and industrial sense freedom is better than slaver}’’. 
Even those who take the most desponding view of 
the negro character, and look with apprehension as 
to the consequences of haA’ing such a race in their 
midst, admit that the evils and dangers are less 
under freedom than imder slavery. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to maintain the contrary in face 
of facts which are patent to everybody. Under the 
former dispensation the man who required labour 
had to buy negroes at a cost of 800 to 1 ,000 dollars 
each, or hire them at 150 dollars per annum. First- 
class negroes can now be hired at from 100 to 120 
dollars per annum. Under the old system you had 
to keep your negro in sickness or health, whether 
he suited or not. Now, if one man does not suit he 
can be changed for another. The power of flogging 
is gone ; but it does not seem to have been a 
great privilege to the masters, as the temper and 
capacity of a negro were not easily adjusted by such 
a process. Housekeepers rejoice greatly in a change 
which has relieved them of much trouble and re- 
sponsibility. Between the wilfulness of young 
negroes, the cunning of old ones, and the frequent 
sickness of both old and young, they often had a 
hard time of it. It was no joke to keep house for 
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irour own family and tlie families of all your 
servants. If the master of the house, having a heart 
)r a conscience, objected to selling the children 
)f his servants, the difficulties were much increased, 
IS the estate did not extend while the number of 
slaves multiplied, and thus there were more mouths 
;o feed without more to give them. 

Of course, there were difficulties with freedom 
it the commencement. Some of the negroes thought 
t a good joke to manifest their independence by 
jhanging their places every month, and some short- 
sighted and selfish masters refused to give wages to 
he negroes upon which they could live. But such 
iifficulties have now been got over. When the war 
jeased the owners of land were in many cases 
iestitute ot the means for working it, and therefore 
nnployment was scarce. The negroes often went 
;o work on the promise of receiving half of the 
3rops, and thisjed to much misunderstanding, as 
he negroes were generally cheated, or thought they 
ivere. At that time they could not read or write, 
but now many of them can keep accounts and thus 
protect their own interests. The negro, as a 
labourer, succeeds as well in manufactures as in 
agriculture. At Greensboro’, a small town in North 
Carolina, many of 'them are employed in making 
bandies. Here wood is cheap, the best kinds, in- 
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eluding tlie celebrated hf^'kory, being obtainable at 
6d. per cubic foot. By very simple machinery 
timber is sawn and shaped into handles, which are 
sent all over the world. Negroes work in these 
factories at wages varying from 2s. to 3s. per day, 
with the abundance and cheapness of negro labour 
in the Southern States, various manufactures may 
be advantageously established there. 

At Richmond I visited a large flour mill and 
found many negroes engaged therein. The pro- 
prietor stated that they were more regular in their 
attendance than white men, and therefore he gave 
them the preference. In all kinds of offices, both 
in the Northern and Southern States, negroes are 
employed as attendants, for which purpose they are 
much preferred to white men, as beirfg naturally 
more civil and attentive. 1 saw many fine old 
black men in such situations, who bore on their 
countenances the stamp of fidelity. Some of the 
negroes are becoming small contractors, which is a 
point of great importance, as it enables them to 
teach the coloured boys the trade in which they are 
engaged. They are also becoming owners of 
property to a very respectable extent in the state 
of Alabama. The property held by negroes at 
the last assessment amounted to seven millions 
of dollars. If you ask intelligent negroes how 
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they are getting on as compared with former 
times they usually reply, “Well, sir, most of 
us are doing better, but some are doing worse. 
Those who can’t take care of themselves are going 
to the bad faster than before ; but if a man can 
take care of himself, he now has the chance.” 

Not only are negro children educated in schools 
apart from the whites, but the two races do not meet 
for religious observances ; you rarely see a negro in 
a white congregation, or a white, except the 
preacher, in a negro chapel. At the first congrega- 
tion of negroes which I visited I found myself the 
object of marked attention. The congregation 
appeared to be in doubt as to whether I was a 
preacher or a detective. Two deputations of deacons 
came and asked me to preach, which, not being in 
my line, I declined. In each case where I attended a 
negro service a white man preached, and in these 
congregations WQjjp delivered some of the best ser- 
mons 1 heard in America. A white preacher seems to 
have no hesitation in speaking plainly to a coloured 
congregation, as he appears to have no doubt that 
they may be sinners. There is a good deal of 
philanthropic effort amongst the negroes, supported 
by the:aselves, and their votes will usually be given 
on the side of social order, even when their conduct 
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may not be of the same high standard as their votes. 
At Richmond the negroes publish a weekly paper, 
called the Virginia Slar^ which is entirely edited, 
composed, and printed by coloured persons, and is 
a very creditable publication. In consequence of 
an objection on the part of whites to meet coloured 
persons in Good Templar Lodges, as they formerly 
did, the negroes are now carrying out these 
organizations by themselves, and have several 
lodges in a flourishing condition. 

So strong are the imitative propensities of the 
negro that in all cases the race will be greatly in- 
jfluenced by the example which the whites place 
before them. It is quite amusing to notice in hotels 
and factories how exactly the coloured waiters or 
artisans imitate the style of the foreman.^ They are 
a people evidently born to be led, and it will be the 
fault of the whites if they are not led in the 
right way. 

The manifest influence whiclf the whites have 
over the coloured race is the more surprising, as 
there is no social intercourse between the two. I 
never saw white and coloured men in friendly con- 
versation, and so great is the separation that not in 
a single instance did I find white and coloured 
children playing together. As fellow workmen, and 
. as master and servant, the two races get on well. 
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but socially there seems to be an impassable barrier 
between them. 

And yet there are symptoms that cannot be over- 
looked which indicate that the coloured race will 
ere long become amalgamated with the white. If 
you suggest the possibility of this to an American, 
whether he belongs to the North or to the South, he 
will lift up his hands in pious horror, and exclaim, 
“ Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing? " 
But evidence thereof is seen in every congregation 
of coloured persons. In their schools I found that 
three-fourths of the children are more or less white, 
many of them are quite fair, and some have red or 
golden hair, which would prevent them from being 
regarded as mulattoes in any place where their 
parentage jv^as unknown. The nearer the mulattoes 
are to white the brighter, as children, they seem to 
be, but as they grow up they appear to become 
sensible of their position, and to chafe against the 
social ban undeiPwhich they are placed. 

There are no people in America so happy as 
the genuine blacks — if you hear a cheerful laugh in 
a railway carriage you may be sure that it comes 
from a party of negroes ; and if a light and pleasant 
melody meets your ear you may, be certain that it 
comes from negro voices. Some of the blacks are 
becoming quite proud of their pure descent. They 
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are, in fact, almost tlie only unmixed race in America. 
As there are but few of them, and they marry with 
mulattoes their purity will soon disappear. Many 
persons think that the presence of the negro race is 
an unmixed curse to the American people, and that 
it tends inevitably to their degradation. But, while 
I cannot venture to give a definite opinion on such a 
complicated question, I may say that from my own 
limited experience I should not have taken such a 
view. It is obvious that in an industrial sense the 
negro is a great convenience. In social character, 
the worst of the blacks are not worse than the worst 
of the whites. What their general standard will be 
after a few years of improved influences we cannot 
yet tell, but certain it is that some of the qualities 
conspicuous in the negro might, with advantage, be 
grafted on to the American character. So great is 
the revolution which has taken place in the Southern 
States, that it is surprising to find the people who 
have gone through such sufierings and humiliation 
can display so much energy and good sense as they 
now manifest, but it is not the only instance in 
which adversity has borne wholesome fruit. 

There aj-c two nations in the world suffering 
from the effects of wars undertaken in error, in which 
they have been soundly beaten, and each nation is 
enjoying the sweet uses of adversity, while the 
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victors are suflfering the consequences of unhallowed 
success. France at the present moment is a happier 
and more prosperous country than Germany, and 
the Southern States of America are in a better con- 
dition than the Northern. The difference between 
personal economy and extravagance has a far greater 
influence on national prosperity than any amount of 
revenue or taxation. In the Northern States ex- 
travagance has led to very general fraud and very 
widespread ruin. In the Southern States economy 
has made the people comparatively wealthy, in 
proportion to their wants, and generally honest. A 
Northern merchant will boast of giving £500 a year 
I rent for his house. A Southern banker will tell you 
that a good house and garden, with coach-house, 
can be had in his neighbourhood for £50 per annum^ 
that a first-rate man-servant can be got for £2 per 
month, and, that in order to economise the house- 
hold expenses, the gentlemen of the place do their 
own marketing before they sit down to breakfast, 
and find themselves the better for it. There are 
many reasons which would lead an immigrant at the 
present moment to choose his residence in the South. 
He would find himself in the midst of a refined and 
' intelligent people, who would give him a hearty 
welcome. Excellent land may be had at extremely 
low prices, and labour can be obtained on moderate 
terms. 


V 
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If confession is good for the soul, it is a pity 
that we have so little of it. No one in the Southern 
States will admit that they were wrong on the 
question of slavery. It is true that it has been 
shown that slavery was a mistake, but the surprising 
part of the business is that they always knew it to 
be so. They went to war to uphold it, not because 
they believed it to be a good thing, but because they 
wished to postpone the revolution for another genera- 
tion. Now, they are all glad that the unpleasant 
process has been completed, and they find the 
coloured people alongside of them free and friendly. 
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EDUCATION IN ATLANTA. 

On rcacliing Atlanta I had a good opportunity 
of investigating the question of negro education. 
Professor Mallon, who superintends the schools of 
that city, very kindly took me to several of them. 
The Professor is an Americanised Irishman. Like 
many Irish gentlemen in the States, he has become 
as grave as a German without losing his Irish 
humour and enthusiasm. On passing from class to 
class, and from school to school, the professor entered 
quietly, and the work in hand was continued with- 
out interruption, unless he saw fit to interpose a 
<iuestion,. which was always introduced in a telling 
and practical manner. A girl was explaining the 
properties of gold, and stated that a piece was 
beaten out to a length of 15 feet. “ How long is 
15 feet ? ” askecJ the professor. “ Is this room 15 feet 
long?” “Yes, more.” “Is it 15 feet wide?” “Yes, 
more.” “ Is it 15 feet high?” “ I should think not 
so much,” replied the girl. “ Very well,” said 
the professor, “ you seem to have as near an idea of 
15 feet as girls generally get.” He stopped one of 
the older girls, who was explaining something. 
“ You used the word — ■ — ; can you think of any 
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word that would better express your meaning?” 
“ No, I cannot,” said the girl. “ Can you think of 
any word that you might have used in place of it? ” 

“ Yes, I might have said .” “ Would not that 

word express your meaning better?” “No, the 
first word is nearer what I thought.” “Very good,” 
said the professor. “ I thought that there was a 
better word, but, perhaps, the -word you first used 
is the best.” He took especial pains with the 
reading. “ Why do you read in that unhappy 
voice? We want a cheerful tone.” “ I can’t hear 
what you are saying. I might, perhaps, if I listened 
very hard, but it is your business to make me hear 
easily.” The negro children read much better than 
the whites, probably because they are more 
imitative ; if asked the meaning of a word, tlj.e answer 
is promptly given, but with more regard to sound 
than sense. “ What is the meaning of the word 
narrative?” the professor asked of a small class. 
One little ebony thrust out her hand,'aitd was called 
upon. “ Narrative means native.” The rest of the 
children evidently thought that this sounded well, 
and it took some time to explain the word in a 
manner which was equally satisfactory to them. 

Here, as elsewhere, the white and coloured 
children are taught in separate schools. In almost 
every case the teachers who insfruct the negroes 
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maintain that their intellectual capacity is equal to 
that of white children, and this opinion is generally 
expressed without any reservation ; but some 
observant persons contend that during the inceptive 
period of education the negro is equal or superior to 
white children of the same age, but when the 
reflective faculties are called into exercise the whites 
show greater powers of mind. The most satisfactory 
point in connection with the negroes is the de- 
termination they manifest to educate their children, 
and the perseverance with which the children are 
sent to school, even when the femily can ill afford 
to lose their services. 

One of the most interesting institutions of 
Atlanta is the University, for the education of 
coloured^ persons, under the superintendence of 
Professor Ware. The National Government appro- 
priated 270,000 acres of land for school purposes in 
Georgia. The value of the land is about 300,000 
dollars, and th^ whole revenue accruing from it has 
been appropriated to the State University at Athens. 
As whites only are educated at this University, a 
claim was made on behalf of the coloured people of 
the State ; and after much discussion this claim was 
recognised by the appropriation of 8,000 dollars 
annually to the Atlanta University for the education 
of coloured people. This grant was made by the 
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republicans in 1870, and when the democrats 
obtained power in 1872 it was discontinued, but 
only for a year ; the march of public opinion in 
favour of negro education compelled the democratic 
State Government to renew the grant in 1873, since 
which it has been continued, and is not likely tO' 
be interrupted. This case affords an illustration of 
the progress of opinion in favour of .negro educa- 
tion, which has been general throughout the 
Southern States, and is now so firmly established 
that wherever the negroes claim a fair share of the 
public grants for education their claim is respected. 

The Atlanta University has 175 students, half 
of whom pay the fees and cost of board. Many 
young negroes have worked and saved up 200 or 
300 dollars in order to come to the University. 
.It will thus be seen that the energy wliich the 
negroes are manifesting to obtain education is not 
confined to the ordinary work of the Board 
Schools, but extends to the higher branches of 
learning. 

About 75 of the students are girls, and their 
progress is regarded as universally satisfactory. 

Proffessor and Mrs. Ware, who have devoted 
tlieir lives to this work with true missionary zeal, 

now much cheered to find their labours 
recognised and encouraged in quarters from which, 
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persistent opposition was formerly experienced. 
When they came to Atlanta any manifestation of 
regard for the blacks was looked upon as an act of 
hostility to the whites ; but a great change has 
taken place in public opinion, and it is now generally 
felt that national advancement requires the elevation 
of the negro race, and those who undertake their 
education are no longer regarded with disfavour. 

There are many societies in the Northern States 
for promoting numerous enterprises amongst the 
negroes. Before reaching Atlanta, I noticed a large 
crowd of negroes at one of the wayside stations, 
and I found the occasion to be the leaving of a 
missionary who had been working amongst them 
for two or three years, and was then changing his 
station. ,The marks of respect and regard paid to 
him and to his wife were pleasant to see ; the mis- 
sionary was a most intelligent travelling companion, 
evidently devoted to his work in the genuine spirit 
of Christianitj? 
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WASHINGTON. 

When the Americans had to decide upon a 
location for their government, the large cities which 
then existed were so jealous of each other that 
neither of them could be adopted, and so a city had 
to be created for the purpose. Washington was 
then laid out on an extensive scale from the expecta- 
tion that, with the advantage of being the seat of 
GoVemment, it would speedily become a large city. 
This expectation has not been realised. The place 
which has been so much pampered does not prosper, 
trade and commerce cannot be tempted to the 
locality, and, with all the advantages afforded by 
the presence of several thousand employes of the 
Government, it is in such an unsatisfactory condition 
that two-fifths of the property in the neighbour- 
hood have been forfeited for the non-payment 
of taxes. 

It is nothing short of a National misfortune 
that this should be the case. If the seat of 
Government were placed in some thriving and 
populous city many persons might see some- 
thing of its working without the necessity of taking 
a journey for the purpose. Washington and its 
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institutions are well worth a visit, but it is not every 
American who can arrange to travel several hundred 
miles to see them. If these institutions were sur- 
rounded by a large population engaged in the 
ordinary pursuits of life, millions of people, in the 
course of a year, would be brought in contact with 
them. During the session Washington is a lively 
place, but when Congress is not sitting I am told 
that it is like a city of the dead. For some 
reason not very apparent the public buildings 
have been kept a long distance apart, thus, the 
Capitol in which Congress assembles is nearly 
two miles from the White House where the 
President resides, and about the same distance 
from the Treasury and the War Office, This is not 
so great an inconvenience as it would be in England, 
because the members of the Cabinet are not mem- 
bers of the legislative assemblies, but still it seems 
difficult to understand why such a great quantity of 
space should have been deliberately placed between 
the various Government Offices. 

I had not been many minutes in Washington 
before I set off for the Capitol to see the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, which were 
both sitting. No greater contrast can be dis- 
covered in the manners and habits of the two 
nations than that* which is to be found in a com- 
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parison of tlio British House of Commons and 
the House of Representatives of the United States. 
No one ventures to enter the House of Commons 
during the sittings of that assembly except 
members, and the few officers whose presence 
is absolutely required to carry on the business. 
On a recent occasion when, by some unpre- 
cedented oversight on the part of the jealous 
janitors, two strangers strayed into the house, it 
was felt that the British constitution had received a 
shock. The consternation created by this trivial 
incident indicates the solemnity which attaches 
to the position of an M.P., and to the general 
conduct of parliamentiiry business. The severe 
niles laid down for the guidance of members 
themselves are rarely relaxed. I have seen Mr. 
Gladstone called to order from all parts of tlie house 
merely because, when talking to another member, 
he was standing a few inches in front of the bar, 
beyond which no member is allowed to stand. If 
any member passes between the Speaker and the 
member who is addressing the house, loud cries of 
order resound from all sides. When the Speaker 
himself rises to address the house silence at once 
prevails. 

The admission of strangers to the gallery is 
limited to a very small number under most 
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stringent regulations ; if any stranger assumed an 
ungainly attitude, or fook a note book out of his 
pocket, he would at once be called to order by the 
jailors who are responsible for their safe custody 
and good behaviour. Ladies, as is well known, are 
admitted only behind a screen, and but few can 
gain admission to the miserable recesses allotted to 
them. Under the most exciting circumstance the 
house may be crammed, but not the slightest disorder 
or irregularity would be permitted, and, even when 
nothing of interest is transpiring, no laxity is 
allowed. If this brief description of the British 
House of Commons has duly impressed the reader 
with a sense of the solemn order and general 
dullness of that respectable assembly, he will be 
prepared to appreciate the contrast aflbrded by the 
House of iJepresentatives at Washington. 

With a note of introduction to Mr. Randell, the 
speaker, I timidly approached the door of the House 
of Representati^ies, feeling that if I ventured a step 
too far I might suddenly find myself in the 
custody of a Sergeant-at-Arms. With bated breath 
I enquired if niy note could be sent to Mr. 
Randell, who was then in the chair. The reply 
was as usual in America “ Oh yes,” and almost 
before I could look round one of the speaker’s 
secretaries came out, and, saying that Mr. Randell 
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wished to see me, took me at once right through, 
the floor of the house to the platform, on which the 
speaker was standing. Here, in front of the whole 
assembly, I stood talking to Mr. Randell, Avho was 
hammering for order with his left hand, while he 
used his right to shake hands with his visitor. He 
at once gave me a card of admission to the floor of 
the house for the remainder of the session, and sent 
a messenger to introduce me to the Press Gallery. 

Fiustead of the contracted and dingy chamber 
at Westminster, I found at Washington a light, 
lofty, and spacious assembly room, where each 
member had a seat and a desk, leaving room on 
the floor of the house for hundreds of visitors. For 
spectators there are extensive galleries which will 
accommodate fifteen hundred persons. A large 
portion of this space is open to the public without 
any restrictions, one end is devoted to ladies and 
the gentlemen Avho acccompany them, other parts of 
the galleries are set apart for the friends of members 
and the diplomatic corps, while the space behind 
the speaker is given up to the press. 

There are also spacious and well lighted rooms 
behind this gallery for the use of writers and 
reporters connected with newspapers. Gentle- 
men who attend here are not burdened like 
English reporters with the work* of taking several 
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elaborate reports, as a verbatim report is publislied 
at the expense of Government, and newspapers 
throughout the Union are chiefly supplied by the 
New York Associated Press. Short-hand writers 
who take the official report, and reporters for 
the Associated Press are accommodated with seats 
on the floor in front of the speaker’s platform 
where they have a better chance of hearing, but if, 
as often happens, the speaker’s voice is feeble, or 
the tumult in the house is vigorous, reporters 
will leave their seats and stand by the member 
who is speaking in order to take their notes. 

As a rule no member who speaks in the house 
is listened to, or expects to be heard. Generally 
the speeches are read from manuscripts of alarming 
proportions ; sometimes a member has the good 
sense to ask that his speech may be taken as read, 
in which case it is at once handed over to the 
reporters to appear in the official report, and the 
next morning tlft) member addresses a sack full of 
these reports to his constituents. The permission 
to take the speech as read is always cheerfully 
accorded. When reading, the members usually 
make unsuccessful attempts to compete with the 
general uproar in the house by using a stentorian 
voice, and as much action as is possible ; action 
which is seldom graceful, as one hand is occupied 
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in holding a cumbersome manuscript. The house 
is apparently used ns a kind of Excliange where 
members transact private business. For this 
purpose the desk in front of each member affords 
every convenience, and amidst the universal din 
in which no separate voice is distinctly heard — 
private conversation may be successfully carried on. 

Anyone wishing to see a member may be taken 
to his scat. 1 believe that the privilege of visiting 
members at their seats is not general!}^ extended to 
ladies, but on two occasions I saw a girl of about 
twelve years of age walk across the floor of the 
house apparently for the purpose of informing her 
father that it was tea time. After performing this 
duty, and, while preceding her parent out of the 
house, slie was chucked imdcr the chin by a friendly 
member who thought this a suitable mode of 
shewing respect to her father and herself. 

Thirty or forty messengers are employed in the 
house who rush hither and thitber as they aro 
called by members clapping hands. These 
messengers are lively bo 3 ^s who employ every spare 
moment in playing on the floor of the house, when 
called they run with great alacrity in the direction 
of the loud claps which are constantly heard 
demanding their assistance. I saAv two boys 
starting for the same point ffom opposite parts 
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of the house, they cannoned heavily at the angle 
of convergence, and both fell prostrate on the floor 
in front of the speaker. 

The speaker stands on a platform, upon which 
he constantly receives visitors, and as constantly 
he adds to the general din by loud knockings with 
an auctioneer’s hammer, the purport of which I 
could not quite discover, as no notice appears to 
be taken of this proceeding. Large numbers of 
persons make a lounge of the strangers’ galleries, 
and the precincts of the chamber are crowded with 
multitudes of people who look upon the Capitol as 
their own property, which in fact it is, although in 
other countries it would not be used in common by 
all persons. A large and valuable library is 
provided for the use of the members, which is open 
to the public. As if to prevent the possibility of 
any dignity being attached to the House of 
Representatives, a table is placed close by the chief 
entrance, upon ■which are displayed various pack- 
ages, and you read on a large placard — 

“ Mark your Clothes with Rubber Stamp.” 

What connection this had with legislation I -was 
unable to discover. 

I wonder if Colonel Forester and the “Father” 
of the English Press Gallery are aware that in the 
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United States women are admitted as reporters to 
the galleries set apart for members of the press. 
In America you can no longer s&y gentlemen of 
the press ; you must say ladies and gentlemen of 
the press. But the ladies did not take the jjosition 
without the exercise of much perseverance. The 
judicious officer, who coi'responds to our active 
Sergeant-at-Arms, when he was first applied to for 
their admission, appropriated a portion of the^ 
general ladies’ gallery for ladies of the press, but 
this did not satisfy them. With the gentlemen of 
the press the ladies resolved to be. This was con- 
ceded, as everything is conceded which ladies in 
America demand. 

It would take a whole volume to describe the 
Capitol in a manner worthy of itself. I can certify 
to the correctness of the Guide Book, which states 
that it “ has a noble and commanding situation 
upon the brow of what is called the Capitol Hill,” 
In this respect, as well as in others, it presents a 
contrast to the British House of Commons. I am 
sorry to say that the Capitol was destroyed by 
the British Army in 1814. Just at the time when 
we should have supposed that our Army had some- 
thing more important to do. It took the Americans 
ten years to re-build it. Wings were added in^ 
1861. The building, which haps cost 2} millions. 
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Sterling, is 751 feet long and 290 feet wide. The 
dome, 396 feet from the ground, is four feet lower 
than St. Paul’s. As you enter the Rotunda, an 
Englishman finds himself confronted with monster 
paintings which are not flattering to his national 
vanity. “ The Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence,” “ The Surrender of General Bur- 
goyne,” “ The Surrender of Cornwallis,” “ The 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims,” all recall incidents in 
our history which we do not care to remember, and 
which Americans are never allowed to forget. 

The Senate Chamber is in the same building, 
also the Supreme Court of the United States, and a 
President’s Room, “where the President sits during 
the last hurried days of the session to be nearer 
the Senate, in order to sign the bills as scon as 
they are passed” — from which I gather that St. 
Stephen’s is not the only place where legislation is 
done in a hurry during the last days of the session. 

The absence of Cabinet Ministers from the 
Congress and the Senate deprives these Assemblies 
of much of the interest which would otherwise 
attach to them. No one seemed to expect that any 
good would come of the debates in the House. 
Indeed, they cannot be called debates, as the time 
mainly occupied with the reading of the long essays 
prepared with mofe or less care, with the view of 
o 
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satisfying the reader’s constituents, for which pur- 
pose they are printed at full length in the official 
report. Of course there are rare occasions when the 
speeches of leading men receive some attention ; but 
1 had not the good fortune to be present on any such 
occasion, and I am assured that they are exceed- 
ingly rare. 

I should be very sorry, however, to convey the 
impression that the assembly of Congress has no 
influence on the destinies of the nation. It appeared 
to me that members who do not listen to speeches 
were much influenced by the exchange of ideas 
amongst each other in conversation ; and, as con- 
versation is continued both in and around the 
Chamber, they have, in this way, abundant oppor- 
tunity of exchanging ideas and getting informa- 
tion. The extent to which private conversation 
is carried on will be understood from the fact 
that when the Speaker left the cliair, on the House 
going into Committee, I noticed that he went about 
to all parts of the Chamber chatting with members, 
while the business of the House was continued 
under the guidance of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. Can anyone imagine the Speaker of the 
English House of Commons wandering about the 
House as a miiversal chatter-pie, while Mr. Raikes 
is in the chair and public busineSs is proceeding? 
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The Senate is a much more quiet and dignified 
assembl)'’. Ample provision is made in the Senate 
Chamber for the presence of spectators ; but a large 
proportion of the work is done in “ secret session.” 
All appointments are discussed in secret, and other 
matters which cannot conveniently be laid before 
the public. 

Public men are easily accessible in the United 
States. The custom is to give immediate admission, 
although the official may be engaged at the moment 
with relays of other visitors. You stand, or sit, 
and take your turn, hearing in the meantime the 
conversation which is taking place with your 
predecessors. This was the case in the provinces 
with treasurers, secretaries, mayors, and governors 
of States. ^ I scarcely expected a similar reception 
at Washington, but I found that even there the 
custom prevailed. 

Provided with a note of introduction to 
General Shermslh, the General commanding the 
United States army, I called at the War Office. 
“Is General Sherman here?” “Yes, last door on 
loft.” I went, as directed, and repeated the enquiry. 
“ There he is,” said a clerk, pointing with a pen to a 
tall and elderly gentleman who was already engaged 
with three or four visitors. When my turn came, 
he entered into conversation in as friendly a manner 
as if he had known me for twenty years. 
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I was especially desirous of seeing Mrs. Hayes, 
and I was informed that anyone could attend her 
evening receptions without an introduction ; but as 
I did not wish our interview to be limited to a 
formal recognition, I obtained such an introduction 
as would ensure some conversation. On arriving at 
the White House at eight o’clock, I found some 
visitors wore already in the waiting-room, but none, 
as yet, had been admitted. At intervals of two or 
three minutes we were summoned in separate 
parties to the reception-room. To my sui'prise, Mrs. 
Hayes introduced me to each of her previous 
visitors, and the whole proceeding was quite devoid 
of stiffness or formality. 

She made especial inquiry as to the Southern 
States ; and with reference to the temperance ques- 
tion she said that she felt it right to maintain the 
same simple habits which she had always practised 
in Ohio, meaning that she continued a total abstainer 
from alcoholic liquors. Mrs. Hayes is a lady of 
commanding presence, with manners dignified 
and agreeable. She has set her face against 
extravagance in dress, and has discouraged some of 
the popular gaieties. The present visitors to the 
White House are quite a different class of persons 
from those who frequented it during the reign of 
the last President. * 
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As I was passing the White House the next 
morning, I was preceded by a large party of 
Americans, rather shabbily-dressed, who rang the 
bell ; and on asking if they could see the President, 
the porter replied, “Oh yes, walk right up.” I, 
therefore, decided to walk right up, and found 
myself in a waiting-room where seventy or eighty 
persons had assembled. An official came in and 
said, “ The President has to attend a Cabinet Council 
in half-an-hour, and the receptions this morning 
must be merely formal ; no conversation can be 
permitted, and no petition or business of any kind 
must bo introduced.” Of course this did not suit 
me, so I followed the officer as he left the room, 
and explained that I was an Englishman connected 
with the press, leaving Washington to-morrow, and 
my only opportunity of having a few minutes’ con- 
versation was the present, and I asked him if he 
could now arrange for it. He replied, “ I will try ; 
_look out for n»e, and I will look out for you.” In 
two or three minutes the doors were thrown open, 
and the President appeared in the adjoining room. 
The crowd streamed in, shook hands, and filed out. 
In less than five minutes all had passed through, 
the doors were shut, the crowd had gone, and I 
was standing alone with the officer. “ Now,” said 
he, “ you can go id.” I, therefore, entered, and in 
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another minute I was talking to the President 
about the Southern States. He concluded a brief 
interview by expressing a hope that English 
capitalists and labourers would feel renewed con- 
fidence, and come in still greater numbers to the 
United States. If my knowledge of Mr. Hayes 
had been limited to this interview, I should have 
supposed him to be a gentleman well able to form 
sound conclusions and give good reasons for them ; 
and I may have something mere to say on this 
point in another chapter. 

In going down the stairs I met another 
crowd of visitors coming up, and among them 
a young negro girl about thirteen years of age, 
with a countenance that looked like a note of 
interrogation. In her left hand she held aloft a. 
jam pot, and her anxiety appeared to be divided 
between securing this property and seeing all there 
was to be seen. I turned back to see what would 
happen. A crowd equal in numbfjrs to the first 
again occupied the waiting-room, and were also 
informed that their visit to the President was 
merely “ complimentary.” The doors were thrown 
open, and the former proceeding repeated. The 
black girl with the jam pot entered the room, stood 
aside for a moment to see what other people did, 
and then went up to the President, holding out her 
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right hand, whilst her left kept the jam pot aloft. 
He gave her a specially cordial reception, and as 
she came out her face was beaming with satisfaction. 

I left Washington with great regret. It is the 
centre of, perhaps, the most vigorous political 
system in the world. Energy is stamped upon the 
features of every officer with whom I became 
acquainted. Something may be due to the fact 
that I was a stranger and connected with the press, 
but it appeared to me that all persons who called 
on any officials were received with the same ener- 
getic courtesy and patient attention. In every case 
the gentleman whom I saw seemed so thoroughly 
to understand his work, and so proud of his office 
and of his country, that I came away with the hap- 
piest impressions, and felt that I had spent some 
days in a bracing atmosphere. 
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EMIGRATION. 

During 1877, emigration to the United States 
almost ceased, or rather it was nearly balanced 
by the immigrants from that country. Throughout 
that year the number of persons of British origin 
who emigrated to the States was 45,481, but during 
the same time we received from them 44,878 
immigrants, leaving a balance of 603 only as the 
excess of emigrants over immigrants. It is obvious 
that the natural movement is from the overflowing 
population of the East to the unoccupied lands of 
the West, and, therefore, that some great 
disturbing cause has been in operation to prevent, 
this natural flow of population. This cause is not 
difficult to find. Protection has made the United 
States the dearest country in the world for 
the ordinary articles of consumption, and, at the 
same time, has checked the development of industry 
in natural and profitable channels ; thus making 
employment scarce and living dear, so that the 
country has ceased to afford the natural advantages 
which it formerly offered to immigrants. 

Since 1815, 5,531,102 emigrants have left 
British shores for the United States ; of whom about 
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one-fifth were foreigners. But after making allowance 
for these, and dediicting the number of immigrants, 
which may be taken as equal to one-third of the 
emigrants, the balance of emigrants of British origin 
who have settled in the United States since 1815 is, 
as nearly as possible, three millions. This is about 
twice the number of persons that have emigrated 
from the United Kingdom to all other places, 
including British North America and Australia. 

We cannot fail to take an interest in a country 
to which so many of our fellow-countrymen have 
gone to seek their fortunes, and who do not cease 
to take an interest in the land of their birth. 
The friends they have left behind them are 
not forgotten, for since 1848 more than twenty 
million pounds sterling have been remitted by 
settlers in North America to their relatives in the 
United Kingdom. 

It may appear like a paradox, but it is perfectly 
certain that t]je more persons emigrate from, the 
more can live in, the United Kingdom. Our limited 
land and imperfect knowledge of agriculture do 
not enable us to provide sufficient food for our 
people, many of whom have been half starved 
within the present century. The distressing condi- 
tion which prevailed forty years ago would have 
continued and intensified if it had not been 
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for the advantages derived from those who have 
left our shores. The United States and our 
Colonies have sent us abundant supplies of 
food, and received payment in manufactures, 
which have given profitable employment to our 
people. Every cargo of corn which we receive 
and pay for by the produce of our looms enables 
so many more persons to live on our soil than 
could otherwise have been maintained. Without 
this trade we could not support our existing 
population, and the rapid increase which takes place 
in our numbers can be provided for only by a 
portion of that increase leaving our shores for other 
lands, where they employ themselves in producing 
food or raw material I'or our markets, and receiving 
manufactures in exchange. New colonists are 
naturally our best clients, as more advanced and 
populous communities require for their own use a 
larger proportion of the food they produce, and 
supply, to some extent, their own «nanufacturing 
requirements ; and thus a constant stream of emigra- 
tion is necessary in order to maintain our prosperity. 

Great Britain has become so pleasant to 
live in that emigration is looked upon as a hard- 
ship, and there is some danger that this sentimental 
and self-indulgent feeling will supersede the spirit 
of enterprise which, of late years* has induced our 
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energetic people to become colonists. If such 
should be the case, we shall soon have a return of 
those days of privation and distress which drove so 
many people from our shores. As our own advance- 
ment depends upon emigration, so does the pros- 
perity of those of our race in other parts of the world 
depend upon their receiving from this country a 
constant accession of immigrants, for while our 
difficulties arise from too dense a population, their 
difficulties are occasioned by a paucity of people. 
The present interruption or diminution of the stream 
of emigration is, therefore, to be regarded with serious 
apprehension ; and if it should continue the con- 
seqxiences will be disastrous to the United States 
on the one hand, and to the United Kingdom on the 
other. In this country we look upon the 
matter with some indifference, as we are beginning 
to regard our own colonies as affording the most 
advantageous field for development. Our colonial 
trade is increasing, and our trade with the United 
States is decreasing ; at the present moment the 
trade with our colonies is, as nearly as possible, 
equal to our trade with the United States, which 
means that a colonial population of 14 millions 
does as much business with us as a population of 
47 millions in the United States. 

It is, therefore^ much more to our advantage to 
encourage emigration to the colonies ; but it is not 
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the less to be deplored that the financial poliey ol 
the States should so contribute to their own im- 
poverishment as to limit our trade with them, and 
thus shut us out from a country the nearest and 
most accessible in which Ave find a people of our 
own race and language. Tlieir shores are only 
eight or nine days from our own, and with free 
intercourse between the two countries there would 
be little difference to a working man whether he 
obtained employment at Newcastle, Cardiff, or 
Pittsburgh ; and a London capitalist would invesf 
ns freely in New York or Chicago as in Liverpool 
or Hull. 

The English capitalist has a difficulty in obtain- 
ing four per cent, for his money. The American 
agriculturist has a difficulty in borrowing at fifteen 
per cent. Capital invested in American’ agriculture 
means cheaper food for our own people, witli 
increased comfort and prosperity, and a reduced 
manufacturing cost. Thus, in hc]pi%g the Americane 
we help ourselves ; capital and labour on the othei 
side of the Atlantic assist capital and labour on 
this side, and the more they get of each the bettei 
for ourselves. If restriction of trade interrupts the 
intercourse between the nations we shall suffer, ae 
we have before suffered, from congestion, which 
causes acute suffering, and ultimately compels oui 
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people to leave tlieir country from destitution and 
distress. With free trade and free intercourse, the 
prosperity of the States -will attract our labourers 
and encourage our capitalists, relieving, at the same 
time, our superabundant labour and our plethora 
of capital. The question of the moment is whether 
the stream of emigration to the West is to be 
attracted by prosperity or driven by adversity, and 
the answer may be looked for with equal interest in 
both countries. 

Imagine for a moment that a new island had 
been discovered between Southampton and Jersey 
containing, say, 100 square miles of good land ; how 
promptly it would be occupied, and what a god-send 
it would be considered. If the first thousand 
persons who occupied this island, unable to cultivate 
more than a third of the land, thought it desirable 
to limit their intercourse with this country by 
imposing heavy duties on imported articles, we 
should wonder t?hat object they could have in view. 
Yet they might say, “We prefer making our own 
cloth, calico, and earthenware ; and to do these 
things we will leave a large portion of the land un- 
cultivated, because we know that an agricultural 
people are a stupid people, and without manu- 
factures there is no development of intelligence or 
enterprise.” UndeV such a system our emigrants 
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would cease to go to that island where things 
were made artificially dear ; if they did leave our 
shores they would go further on — to Canada or New 
Zealand, where a more liberal spirit was manifested, 
and where enterprise was allowed to develop in a 
natural manner. The same reasons have operated 
in reierence to the United States. The land which is 
nearest to this country — the land which, until 
recently, received the largest portion of our emi- 
grants, has now ceased to attract our working men, 
because the comforts, conveniences, and necessaries 
of life have been made artificially scarce and dear. 

Not only has the working man been drawn from 
the States, but capitalists have been scared away, 
as they know that security is unattainable where the 
industrial enterprise of a nation is th^yarted and 
disturbed by pi otective laws instituted for the benefit 
of class interests. Between the capitalists and the 
labourers are numerous classes, many of wdiom are 
seeking a suitable locality on whiclf to expend the 
moderate fortune they have acquired ; such persons 
will not go to a place Avhere artificial scarcity and 
dearness prevail, and thus, no one would think 
of going to the States to spend money. 

We cannot, however, suppose that a policy so 
retrograde and barbarous as that which now shuts 
out the States from a fair share of the world’s 
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advantages Avill continue to prevail ; ere long a 
removal of restrictions will cause the tide of 
emigration again to flow in full force across the 
Atlantic. 

In the meantime let us learn to look upon 
emigration not as a misfortune, but what in truth 
it is, the very foundation of our development. 
Thousands of young men desirous of seeking their 
fortunes in the world are over-persuaded by weak 
mothers and sisters to remain at home, often 
doing nothing, and at best mere quill-driving. 
How often do we hear that the fortunes of the 
widow and the orphan are squandered by such 
young fellows, in whom, through idleness, Satan 
has found an easy prey. Instead of wasting money 
at home, let them go and earn it where it is to be 
found, and where it is obvious that the earth wants 
subduing and replenishing. Providence has not 
provided every man or woman Avith work precisely 
where they ar^ born ; but no man is justified in 
complaining that work cannot be found, while well 
ordered States and Colonies contain uncultivated 
land, and dense populations are wanting food which 
that land could produce. 
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WHO SHOULD EMIGRATE? 

To whatever part of the world we turn our 
attention we discover the truth of the proverb that 
“ Providence helps those who help themselves.” 
There seems to be little room in this part of the 
universe for people who do not exercise some degree 
of forethought and self-denial. At the present 
moment penniless men or women are not wanted 
in the United States. They certainly would not 
have a better chance of employment there than in 
England ; and for them emigration would be a 
dangerous course, by which they might be exposed 
to much sulTcring. A time may come when 
employment will be so abundant in the States, that 
men without means may venture across the Atlantic 
with the certainty of finding work on arrival at 
their destination ; but such a time is not yet. The 
wages usually paid in the States ofier no induce- 
ment as compared with those paid in the United 
Kingdom, when the difference in the cost of living 
is taken into account ; and the difficulty of getting 
employment in the States appears to be greater than 
in this country. It is a singular fact that labour is 
both more difficult to buy and 'more difficult to sell 
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than on this side of the water ; if you want employ- 
ment you cannot get it so easily, and if you want 
help it is more difficult to obtain. Almost every 
kind of business is hampered with a licence tax, 
which prevents com[)etition ; and nearly all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life are raised in price 
by the prevalence of protective duties. Thus 
employment is restricted and living is made dearer. 

In a Democratic Society the lav/ naturally repre- 
sents public sentinicnls, and a traveller in the States 
discovers an unniistakeable feeling against cheap- 
ness ; for the existence of this feeling it is difficult 
to account, but it accords with the idea of protective 
duties. The small matters purchased at various 
shops are two or three times as dear as they are 
in England. Tea and coffee, although untaxed, are 
certainly not cheaper, and sundry operations such as 
shaving, boot clean ng, etc., are about three times 
as costly as in En^ an I ; but anyone who attempted 
to reduce these* pr.ces would be unpopular rather 
than otherwise. A grocer said to me, “ If a man in 
this town reduced the price of photographs we 
would not deal with him, because we know that if 
one thing was reduced in price other things would 
come down, and we should lose all our profits.” 
American tradesmen rely upon the slow shilling 
rather than the nimble ninepence ; they prefer 
H 
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large profits and small returns to small profits and 
large returns; under these circumstances the expense 
of doing business is greatly increased, as everyone 
pays dearly for wliat he requires, and there is much 
less business to be done. The prevalent feeling 
against cheapness makes it difficult for a stranger 
to begin work in the States. If he felt disposed to 
shave people for twopence, or clean boots for a penny, 
he "would not be allowed to do so ; his competitors 
would make it too hot for him, and he Avould get no 
assistance or sympathy from the public. This state 
of feeling may be broken down by the present 
depression of trade ; and, indeed, until it is broken 
down, it is difficult to see how trade can become 
prosperous. What is the use of cheap production 
and cheap manufacture if the cost of distribution 
forms a barrier to tho free use of the articles pro- 
duced ? American productions are constantly sold 
at a lower price in Liverpool and London than in 
New York or Philadelphia, and & return of pros- 
perity in the States must mainly depend upon their 
O'wn people being supplied at a moderate cost with 
all the requirements of civilised life. 

, No one who has merely labour to sell should at 
present go to the States, and no one who merely 
wishes to be waited upon should go there. But 
the present state of things Sffords many good 
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openings for men with small means and much 
energy. A little capital will go a great way in the 
States just now in the purchase of land or other 
property, and the man who can avail himself 
of the natural advantages of the country could 
not have a hotter time than the present for 
beginning. It is just the people with small means 
who find it so difficult to get suitable investments or 
independent employment in the United Kingdom 
who Avould find good openings in the States. Such 
persons may do well there at farming, grazing, or 
gardening, for all of which purposes land can be 
had on such moderate terms, that a sum which 
would be trifling for similar purposes here would 
there be ample. Suppose a young couple have 
betweeen the,m four or five hundred pounds in this 
country, what can they do with it ? If invested, it 
may bring them in four per cent. If employed, it 
is brought into competition with much larger 
amounts and will, probably, be lost; but in the States 
matters are quite different. It they wish to lend 
they can get ten to twelve per cent, on ample 
security ; but if they wish to employ it they can 
purchase and work a farm of 160 acres, or a good 
market garden of 10 or 12 acres, or they can invest 
in cattle, look after their own and other people’s 
herds, and while they* are getting a fair living they 
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may see their property gradually becoming more 
valuable. The social position which such persons 
occupy in the States is far above that which 
is awarded to them here ; and if they like to 
take an interest in the public work of the locality 
in which they are placed, they will find any good 
sense or intelligence they may possess fully 
appreciated, without prejudice from that feeling of 
caste by which, in this country, they would be over- 
shadowed. 

In addition to engagements connected with 
the land, there are other openings for small and 
industrious capitalists. As shopkeepers they would 
have better opportunities than are to be found in 
this country, for the development of new districts 
is more frequent and rapid than with us. As 
contractors, tliere are a variety of undertakings upon 
which as masons or carpenters they might enter. 
In wood-work, intelligent mechanics going to the 
States for the purpose of producing^rticles of general 
use, would enjoy an excellent field for their labours. 
The United States is probably the richest country in 
the world for timber ; there are 240 kinds of trees in 
North America suitable for timber, against 40 only 
which can be found in Europe, and, thus, the carpenter 
and furniture maker have advantages to which we 
can lay no claim. The most valuable kinds of 
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wood can be obtained at a fourth part of their cost 
in England. In the Southern States, where cheap 
timber and cheap labour can be had, small but 
thriving manufactories could be established at very 
little cost, in which could be made any wooden 
articles which are wanted in this country. 

■ But whatever undertaking might bo entered upon 
in America, the same caution and common sense 
must be exercised there as would be necessary here 
or elsewhere. It is seldom that new concerns of any 
kind pi'ove an immediate success, and if the pro- 
portion of capital to the work undertaken be not 
properly adjusted, failure and disappointment will 
result. A large proportion of failures arise from 
want of perseverance, and if a man has insufficient 
capital he cannot hold on. Whatever a man enters 
upon, his engagement should be well within his 
means, and he is not safe unless he allows a large 
margin for unexpected delays and disappointments. 
But with the ex^cise of the same amount of caution 
and industry the small capitalist has a far better 
chance in the United States than in this country. 

It may be said, that if it be necessary to have 
four or five hundred pounds before anyone can safely 
emigrate to the States, there are but few persons 
who can command that amount of capital who would 
wish to go. To this I reply that I do not regard 
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emigration as u refuge for tlie destitute. I hope it 
■will be long before any persons will again be 
driven from our shores by poverty and distress. 
During the last three or four years, while there have 
been great want of employment and much increase 
of pauperism in the United States, most persons 
have had a lair chance of making a living on 
this side of the Atlantic ; and working men, without 
means, would not better their condition by 
going to the States. If employment there 
should become abundant, then men, without 
means, might safely emigrate ; but it would be 
unwise for them to do so until a change has taken 
place. For persons with a small amount of 
capital, the case is (^uitc diirerent,as for them the time 
is specially favourable ; and thej'- may be tempted 
to cross the water by the advantageous invest- 
ments and superior position offered to them on 
the other side. 

Not only may industrial capitalists, com- 
manding a few hundred pounds, find profitable 
occupation and investments, but capitalists seeking 
large investments, without employment, mightbenefit 
their position by placing their capital where it -will 
realise a large interest and stimulate profitable 
industry. Farmers and traders in the Western States 
pay to bankers 18 per cent, per annum for accom- 
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modation. Such a rate of interest would be rv n 'Us 
in this country, but there it is not so. A faimer 
with ICO acres of land, surrounded with unoccupied 
pastures, finds that ‘Svery spring droves of young 
cattle are driven past his place from the Southern 
States which he may purchase at a most moderate 
price. If he can give them two summers on his 
land their value will be doubled, and if he has to 
pay 18 per cent, for the money he can still make a 
good profit. But it would, of course, be better for 
him to borrow the money on mortgage at 10 or 
12 per cent. ; and as mortgages cost the borrower 
but a few shillings, and give an absolute title to the 
lender, the business is easily arranged. If the 
lender has sufiicient judgment to form a sound 
opinion as to the value of property, and sufficient 
firmness to* insist upon the punctual payment of 
interest, his advances will be perfectly secure, his 
interest very large, and he would be lending to 
clients whose profits enable them to pay high 
interest with . advantage to themselves. Thus, 
persons with small means, whom we may term 
Industrial Capitalists, and those with largo means, 
who may be styled Investing Capitalists, may 
emigi-ate to the States with advantage, and the 
present time is especially favourable for doing so. 

But no one should go to the States who cannot 
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take their capital and labour with them. Persons 
who are merely spenders find America an 
undesirable field for their operations. In Britain an 
idle man is generally regarded as a gentleman ; in 
the States his position would be more doubtful, 
for idleness is not much respected there ; and an 
income which would bring every comfort and many, 
luxuries here would be quite inadequate there. It 
may be a very sensible thing for a man who has a 
fixed income in the States to spend it in London 
or Paris, but the reverse operation would be entire 
folly. If noble or ignoble ease is wanted let it be 
taken in the older countries, where the comforts and 
conveniences of life are more easily and economically 
obtained. 

If, again, anyone has a good position or good 
prospects in this country let him not risk a change ; 
but for those, of whom there are always many, just 
starting in life and seeking a career, they may find 
it advantageously in the newer States. The wide 
field opened in America for the investment of 
capital and energy deprives of all excuse for idle- 
ness every man or woman whom Providence has 
endowed with a moderate capacity. 
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RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

It is a serious disappointment to an American 
if you do no admit that their railway carriages are 
a great improvement upon the “ stuffy little boxes 
used on English railways.” After a considerable 
experience of both, I am bound to say that I greatly 
prefer the English carriages. This may appear like 
an obstinate insular prejudice, but some substantial 
reasons can be given for the preference. On 
measuring the seats in several of the American 
railways, I found that the space allowed for two 
passengers varied from two feet nine inches square 
to three feet square. In this space two passengers 
are expected to sit during the days and nights which 
are consumed on an American railway journey. If 
both passengers are of moderate size they will fin'd 
it a very tight ^t to squeeze themselves into the 
space. If their legs are of the usual length it will 
be very difficult to know how to dispose of them. 
At every movement their hmbs come in contact 
with sharp angles of iron or wood ; even the arm- 
rests are made of polished iron with sharp comers. 
The tops of the seats do not reach above the middle 
of the back, and thus it is impossible to rest the 
head or the shoulders. 
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If anyone wishes to realise the discomfort of 
an American traveller, let him mark out a space 
three feet on the floor, place two small chairs upon 
it, and get two grown-up people to sit within 
those limits for twenty-four hours ; the victims 
will never wish for a nearer approach to pur- 
gatory. It is quite a painful sight to witness 
the futile efforts of passengers to obtain com- 
fort in a crowded carriage during the night 
journeys ; they twist themselves into all kinds 
of shapes in their frantic efforts to get a little rest 
for the head and back. If a passenger obtains the 
command of two seats, as he often does, he can build 
up a support lor tlie head and make himself tolerably 
comfortable ; but if a fellow-traveller insists upon 
sharing tlie double seat, then purgatory begins. 

In the event of an accident the sharp angles 
and ornaments, with the movable seats, are exactly 
adapted to cut the passengers into mincemeat. 
If a collision occurs a fellow’s heq^ must go some- 
where, and unless he is so fortunate as to fall against 
another passenger, he is bound to hit his head 
against the hard wood or iron which occupies the 
whole space of the carriage ; thus his chances of 
escaping without serious injuries are reduced to a 
minimum. The Pu.lman cars are no improvement ; 
the seats do not afford more .room than ordinary 
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carriages, and are, in fact, lower at tlie back and still 
more uncomfortable. The drawing-room cars, with 
easy chairs for seats, are very good, but these are 
not provided for the long journeys to the South and 
West. As all the passengers have to enter and leave 
the carriages at the ends, it takes a long, time to get 
in dr get out, and you frequently have to fight your 
way against opposing streams of passengers. 

The Pullman ear system appears to have been 
introduced throughout America for the purpose of 
enabling the railway companies to charge more than 
the maximum rates to which fares are limited under 
their concessions. These rates vary from three to 
ten cents, (l-^d. to 5d.) per mile per passenger, and 
the full rates allowed are usually charged for the 
ordinary accommodation. No distinction of class is 
recognised iil American railway legislation, but by 
providing special carriages at a separate cost the 
railway companies get over the limits of the maxi- 
mum charge. I^he more efiectually to do this, the 
tickets for the Pullman cars are sold separately, and 
each passenger has to get and take care of two sets 
of tickets, one from the railway company and one 
from the Pullman Company. Each Pullman car is 
provided with a conductor and a porter ; the position 
of conductor could be most ably filled by an English 
gentleman-help, who had failed in every other 
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capacity. The only business which the conductor 
has to do is to exchange the tickets issued at the 
office for other tickets ; the object of this exchange 
is not apparent, but the arrangement gives the 
passengers some trouble and affords the appearance 
of occupation to the gentleman-conductor ; moreover, 
if there were no conductor to wait upon, the porter 
would have but little employment. 

When I left New Orleans there were in the 
train three Pullman cars, with three gentleman-con- 
ductors, three grand porters to look after them, and 
four passengers. Under such arrangements 
dividends to shareholders arc not likely to be forth- 
coming, and if obtained they must be got out of the 
twenty-five passengers who travelled in the ordinary 
carriages. Only one passenger train in twenty-four 
hours runs over the line in question^ so that the 
shareholders’ prospect is of the most dismal 
character. In the Eastern Stotes the Pullman cars 
are well occupied, but in the Wes^ and South they 
are constantly running with only three or four 
passengers. The system is a heavy burden on 
the American travelling public, it involves a double 
set of carriages, and a double staff of ticket 
clerks, conductor!, and porters, and the public 
get nothing more than the railway companies 
ought to supply for the maximum fares fixed 
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by their concessions. It may be contended that 
sleeping cars are essential when the joui'neys are 
long ; for my own part, I would rather spend seven 
days and nights in a European first-class carriage 
than in a Pullman car. The sleeping places are about 
6ft. long, 3ft. wide, and 2ft. Gin. high, and as far as 
possible every breath of air is excluded ; the com- 
pany let this space, and appear to impose no re- 
striction upon the number of persons who occupy 
it. On one occasion, when I had an upper berth, 
I found that the lower one was occupied by two 
women and a child ; in another slept a mother with 
two boys of 13 and 11, and the mother said that her 
elder boy was sick every morning after sleeping 
in the car. Not only is the berth shut as closely 
as possible, but if the night is at all cold no air is 
permitted to enter any part of the carriage, which 
is heated to about 80 degrees. On one occasion I 
felt the heat very oppressive, and some other 
English passengers were quite overcome by it. I, 
therefore, appealed to the negro porter to open the 
ventilators. He replied, pointing to the American 
passengers, “ They don’t want no ventilation I 
guess.” 

The constant application for tickets is a source 
of great annoyance to travellers in America ; after 
every stoppage the Conductor comes through the 
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carriage to collect the tickets or fares from new 
comers, and lie may or may not choose to remem'ber 
that you have shown yours. '^1 he conductor is 
frequently changed, and it is the duty of the new 
comer to investigate every case ; if you happen to 
be asleep he will screw his thumb into your ribs 
and thunder the word “ tuckets ” into your ears with- 
out the slightest commiseration. 

Everybody in the States has railway tickets 
for sale. A banker will ask you if you are going 
to such-and-such a place, as he can supply tickets 
at less than the regular rates, the hotel-keeper does 
the same, and there are in most towns special 
offices for the purchase and sale of tickets. This 
arises from the circumstance that tickets for long 
•distances are charged less in proportion than short 
■distances ; so that a calculating American buys a 
ticket for a longer distance than he wants to travel, 
and sells the balance, or he will take a return ticket 
and sell the return. The whole System appears to 
open the door for fraud on every hand ; the con- 
ductors constantly take money from passengers 
without giving any receipt, and they seem to have 
absolute authority to decide all disputed points* A 
man’s fortune is supposed to be made when he is 
appointed a railway conductor, and if he does not 
get rich it is supposed to be hfs own fault. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES. 

Those who were acquainted with the condition 
of the agricultural labourer in England, during the 
thirty years which intervened between the close of 
the great war and the adoption of free trade, will 
remember that hard working, industrious men and 
their families were often without bread to eat, and 
such a luxury as meat was rarely seen on their 
tables. The wages of agricultural labourers in 
Wiltshire and other farming districts were some- 
times reduced to six shillings per week ; and even at 
this low price their labour was not cheap, as semi- 
starvation left them so weak and listless that they 
had neither strength of body to do their work, nor 
strength of mind to think of improving their con- 
dition. It was pitiful to see the herds of men who 
wandered from otie farm-house to another seeking 
employment, and caring nothing whether it was 
obtained or not ; for the parish allowance, without 
work, was just as good as wages with labour. 
I have knoAvn cases in which men came to 
their work in the morning in so weak a state 
that the farmers were obliged to give them 
a little food to S-nable them to commence. 
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During this miserable period heavy protective 
duties wore maintained for the benefit of 
the agricultural classes; and it not unfrequently 
happened, that, while the labourers were starving, 
corn was brought to our shores and sent back again 
without been discharged from the ship, because 
the duties, under the sliding scale, had risen so high 
as to prevent the landing of the corn. Notwith- 
standing the inconceivable folly and wickedness of 
a protective tariff it was almost unanimously 
supported by politicians and the press. Whigs 
and tories advocated heavy duties on corn ; and even 
the radicals declared that what the people required 
was not cheap corn but political power, and votes 
were to be given when bread was wanted. The 
“ unadorned eloquence ” of Richard Cobden 
enlightened tlie people on the value of free trade, 
and the blessings of plenty and peace have followed 
the opening of our ports to all the world. Either 
the people must have eaten a great deal too much 
since the adoption of free trade, or they were kept 
very short of food before ; for, in addition to the 
great increase of our home production, we now 
import more wheat than we grow. 

It is to the development of railways in the 
States that we owe the enormous increase of com 
supplies. The quantity of lahd thus openec^ up is- 
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practically unlimited. Railways can be laid at a 
small cost over tlie level prairies, and the whole 
area of the country will be intersected with railways 
when the next cycle of prosperity gives increased 
circulation to capital and industry. Thus, America 
may be relied upon as an inexhaustible granary 
upon which we may draw to an unlimited extent. 

But the importation of corn is now an old 
story, and at present our chief interest is excited 
by the importations of beef which come pouring in 
from the vast prairies of the West. Although these 
importations deprive the farmers and landowners in 
this country of those golden expectations which 
they were realizing upon beef at a shilling a pound, 
and, although it is admitted that 

, “ He who drives fat oxen 

Should himself be fat,” 

we do not hear from any quarter that the people 
ought to be deprived of cheap meat for the benefit 
of the agricultural class. The subject is therefore 
reduced to the practical question — Can America 
supply us with beef as freely as she is sending corn? 

There is no question that the beef is there. 
The enormous herds which the traveller passes on 
the boundless prairies as the train rushes by grow 
and fatten with httle cost for labour, and none for 
rent. 


I 
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The low price at which beef can be produced 
will be best illustrated by a story told by General 
Sherman, who said that when he was staying in 
Texas he received a note from his butcher, apolo- 
gising for charging him 2d. per lb. for beef, but as 
he supplied the best joints only he could not sell 
them at a lower price. It is true that the best beef 
in Texas would be considered inferior to the best 
beef in London, for the American grazier, like the 
American fanner, has a rough and ready mode of 
doing his business ; but there is a flavour in prairie- 
fed beef which is wanting in our stall-fattened oxen, 
and, with a little improvement in the treatment 
of bullocks in the States, the beef from them will 
pcrliaps be equal to any which we can obtain. 

As 1 have previously explained, the cattle, as a 
nile, shift for themselves all the year round, and 
during the winter lose much of the flesh which 
they put on during the summer. Good beef cannot 
be made in this wmy, and some® of the graziers 
especially in the Northern States, are beginning to 
see that nature requires a little assistance. Cattle 
must be protected during the winter. Shedding is 
cheaply erected in a country where the cost of 
timber is merely the cost of labour in cutting and 
, sawing ; and the com, which is now sometimes 
burnt for fuel, can always be Supplied in the West 
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at, say 25 cents, or one sliilling, per bushel. It is 
usually given to the beasts just as it is brought in 
from the fields — in the husk. This plan involves 
some waste, but the hogs, which are kept on the 
farm, pick up Avhat the bullocks leave, and every 
grain is thus turned into beef or pork. 

The conditions under which first-class stall-fed 
beef may be produced in the Western States are 
therefore these : — The farmer obtains 80 or 160 
acres of land free, on condition that he lives upon 
the land for five years, or if he covets a special 
spot, which has already been appropi-iated, ho can 
purchase as much land as he requires at a cost of, 
say 6 dollars, or 24s., per acre. His farm will be 
surrounded by unoccupied land, upon which his 
herds can be supported during six or seven months 
of the year, at the mere cost of looking after. 
Any quantity of hay can be obtanined for winter 
use at 3 dollars, gr 12s., per ton ; and he can either 
grow Indian corn or buy it at Is. per bushel. 

A similar state of things to the present must 
continue for many years to come, as the quantity of 
unoccupied land is enormous, and as cultivation is 
extended there will be an immense increase in pro- 
duction ; the quantities of com and cattle now 
produced are but small compared to the supplies 
which we may in future receive. 
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Mr. Macdonald, in hia letters to the Scotsman, 
estimates the cost of producing com-fed beef in the 
Western States, after providing a fair profit to the 
breeder and feeder, at from 2|d. to 3^d. per lb. of 
live weight ; and the cost of the same beef dressed 
and shipped at Now York, 4d. to 5-|d. per lb. 
Transit across the Atlantic he estimates at l^d. per 
lb., making the cost in Liverpool or Glasgow fi^d. 
to 7d. per lb. This estimate has evidently been 
most carefully made, and with a Scottish farmer’s 
view of what the profits on grazing ought to be. 
We do not quite understand why Mr. Macdonald, 
in making this estimate, has taken the cost of 
Indian corn so high as 30 cents., or Is. 3d., per 
bushel ; ho has shown that in Illinois a landlord 
pays his tenants only 15 cents, or 7id.,,per bushel 
for com when he provides land, the tenants finding 
everything else, including seed and labour, and on 
land costing only a few dollars per acre,*it is 
obvious that the rent and taxes cannot be equal 
to all other charges. We ma)’’, therefore, feel sure 
that at the prices named in this high estimate good 
American beef can be supplied. Possibly the sup- 
ply of the best corn-fed beef will be for a time 
inadequate to the demand, but the quantity will 
soon be increased now that the trade has been 
shown to be practicable and profitable. Improve- 
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ments will probably be made in the mode of 
refrigeration, so as to make the preservation of the 
meat more certain and the transport less costly. 
We may, therefore, look upon the meat supply as 
the satisfactory development of a new business, 
which, on the one hand, will give employment to 
many energetic young men wlio want occupation, 
and on the other will enable a larger number of 
persons to live in the United Kingdom, where the 
reduced cost of food will lesson the cost of pro- 
ducing, and increase the demand for manufactures. 

With a very small amount of capital a young 
Englishman might begin as a grazier in the Far 
West. If ho is strong and enterprising he would 
enjoy life in the saddle, with the boundless prairies 
for his range. He could attacn himself to a Con- 
tractor, who has the charge of herds, and any 
capital he has might be successfully invested in the 
purchase of cattle, either many or few, which would 
be allowed to run with the herds of which he 
assisted in taking charge. 

The description which Mr. Macdonald gives 
of Mr. Gillet’s estate in Illinois is sufficient to fire 
the ambition of any young man who wishes to 
become possessed of flocks and herds of patriarchal 
dimensions. Mr. Gillet began cattle rearing at 
Elkhart, Macon County, in 1846, with 18 native 
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, COWS, and by attention to improvements in the 
breed he now has a herd of 2300 head, which 
so good a judge as Mr. Macdonald describes 
as the “ grandest bestial display he had ever 
seen in one man’s possession.” Mr. Gillet now 
prepares for the market over eight hundred 
thousand pounds weight of beef per annum, and 
nearly half as much pork. His estate comprises 
12,000 acres of land, much of which is cultivated 
by tenants, who provide seed and labour, and 
supply him with Indian corn for his cattle at 
15 cents (7|d.) per bushel. 

As a specimen of what may be done by a 
capitalist, we may refer to the successful operation 
of the late Mr. Grant, formerly of the well-known 
firm of Grant & Gask, of London. Mr. .Grant, who 
is a native of the North of Scotland, purchased 
about 100,000 acres of land from the Kansas Pacific 
Railway Company at Victoria, in Ellis County, 
Kansas, and arrived at Victoria in May, 1873. Mr. 
Macdonald, who visited this colony, writes — “ Mr. 
Grant and his little band of agriculturists found 
Victoria as nature and the buffalo had left it. They 
had no precedent to guide their operations, no 
home comforts such as they had been accustomed 
to in their native land ; drought and gras8ho|)per8 
devoured their first two crops, and wolves and 
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stormy weather played havoc with their stock. 
Those who had little lost all, or nearly so, and a few 
left in despair ; those having larger purses or 
wealthy friends, and extra courage, retained their 
hold, and scattered seed for one more chance. 
Fickle Dame Fortune could not always frown on 
such a beautiful country. Victoria has been bright 
with her smiles for two years, and it is only 
just to say that those who remained have done 
better than those who left. There are now close 
upon two thousand souls, where four years ago 
there were barely as many dozens ; and everywhere 
in Victoria I was delighted to find happiness, peace, 
and plenty. Mr. Grant finds that his colony is rising 
in favour among intending emigrants. He prefers 
to sell his land in sections of 640 acres ; and to 
farm this thoroughly, and tide over probable 
emergencies at the outset, it would be well to have 
at least £2,000. The majority of those who have 
settled here within the past two years are Russians, 
and, being working people without capital, they 
have reduced the cost of labour greatly. They break 
prairie and plough land at 5s. or 6s. per acre, which 
used to cost 12s. or 14s., and for a day’s work 
Russian women charge only 25 cents, or Is., and 
excellent workers they are. Mr. Grant has about 800 
acres under cultivation, and, besides wheat, oats, and 
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rye, he grows large quantities of Indian com and 
millett for food for his stock. Exclusive of calves, he 
owns over 800 cattle, and has about 11,000 sheep. 
His wool crop ranges from 3lbs. to 5lbs. per head.” 

The change from a shop in Oxford Street 
to the ownership of 100,000 acres of land 
in Kansas must, indeed, be great, but capital, 
common sense, and perseverance will carry a man 
through anything which he pursues with diligence. 
Mr. Grant developed into a patriarch with unusual 
rapidity, but free trade between the two nations 
would make his example more easy to follow. If 
the 2,000 settlers in Kansas could purchase clothing 
from England without the interposition of enormous 
duties, their position would be much bettor than it 
is. By her protective duties the States are doing 
what they can to prevent the occupation of their 
country by British capital and labour, the 
advance of which they profess so much to desire. 
Free intercourse between the United States and the 
United Kingdom would make the two countries 
almost as one ; with only nine days, wnd no custom- 
house between them, we should scarcely regard our 
friends going to the States as emigrants. Our 
young men and muKlens might go forth to subdue 
and replenish the earth without those hardships 
which this work has hitherto been accompanied. 
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PROTECTION. 

More than a hundred years ago we impressed 
protectionist principles so thoroughly on the minds 
of our then fellow-subjects in America that they 
have not since forgotten the lessons they received. 

We prohibited the establishment of cotton mills, 
iron foundries, and other manufactories, as we con- 
tended that tlicse would be inimical to our interests 
which, then, as at pi-esent, we thought it our duty 
to uphold, without an undue regard to the rights of 
other people. Ever since that time it has been the 
day and night dream of the Americans to make 
themselves a manufacturing community. Nature 
has given them abundantly the means for 
agricultural development, but the nation, like 
many individuals, despises natural gifts, and deter- 
mines to gain other accomplishments ; therefore, 
they cheerfully make any amount of sacrifice for the 
purpose of developing manufiictures. 

In the United Kingdom, the teachings of 
Cohden convinced the public of the soundness of free 
trade principles, and the prosperity which resulted 
from the adoption of free trade so completely con- 
firmed these views that possibly few persons in 
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this country will bo found disposed even to consider 
the grounds upon which Americans advocate the 
policy of protection. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that in the States protection means merely 
a patriotic sentiment. Many of the Americans are so 
thoroughly opposed to freedom of trade, and con- 
vinced of the value of protection, that they look with 
great disgust upon any importations into their native 
town, even when these importations come from other 
parts of the Union. It is contrary to the constitution 
for any State to impose duties upon importations from 
other States, but the spirit, if not the letter, of this 
provision is evaded by charging a heavy license duty 
upon traders importing articles from other States ; 
therefore, it is not surprising that they look unfavour- 
ably upon importations from Europe. 

The argument by which they ’justify their 
feeling against imports often finds expression in a 
statement that they have in their town, or state, 
unemployed persons ; and, under these circum- 
stances, the import of articles which can be made at 
home is a dead loss. Why, for instance, should 
brushes or biscuits be brought from the Eastern 
States when, by the exercise of a little energy, 
a brush manufactory or a biscuit bakery could be 
established in the locality. They argue th^t home- 
made brushes may, for a time, be dearer and more 
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clumsy than those which can he purchased else- 
where, hut for the sake of giving employment to 
their own people they are quite willing to pay more' 
for brushes in order that the industry may he 
estahlished in their midst. 

They overlook the fact that a community, like 
an individual, may prosper, and usually does prosper 
most hy devoting its energies to one industry 
rather than to several — ^hy producing that for which 
special advantages are possessed, and exchanging 
the results of well directed industry for the products , 
of other places. In the United States, as in the United i 
Kingdom, the most thriving places are those which, 
are noted for a special industry, such as Waltham! 
for watches, or Johnshury for scales, Manchester for 
cottons, Staffordshire for pottery, or Sheffield for 
cutlery. In s£ort, the principle of division of labour 
holds good for localities as well as for individuals, , 
and the best results will he obtained on the 
principle of free exchange, leaving each place and; 
each person to produce that for which they have^ 
special advantages or qualifications. 

So thoroughly are Americans imbued with pro-' 
tectionist principles that, in those cases where they 
have succeeded in establishing an export trade, in 
spite of protection, the persons engaged therein are. 
stiU in principle ardent protectionists. I have pre- 
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vionsly referred to tlic Waltham watch factory, near 
Boston, where improved machinery enables the pro- 
prietors to make watches for England. The manager 
there said that he considered the English Govem- 
ment was very unwise in allowing English labour 
to bo displaced by receiving American watches 
which, if wo had common sense like the Americans, 
we should rigidly exclude. To this observation I 
replied that to assume that imports lessened the 
amount of local labour is to take appearances for 
realities. It is true that American watches coming 
to England lessens the work of our own watch- 
makers, but some other industry is stimulated in 
pi'oportion. The Americans do not make us a 
present of their watches ; if they did. it would be 
ungracious as well as unwise not to •receive them ; 
but they expect something in return, and we shall 
send something which we make better than the 
Americans, just as they send us watches which they 
make better than we do. The pcjsult is that we get 
cheaper and better watches ; our own watchmakers, 
Avho are not making watches so well as they 
ought to do, will lose some employment, but an equal 
amount of employment Avill be given to some 
other trade or trades Avhich are carried on more 
advantageously. y 

The Americans believe Aat protection developes 
manufactures, whereas it is about the surest 
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method of retarding their development. Few men 
will take more trouble than is necessary in perfect- 
ing their own business, and if a maijufacturer can 
secure a good profit by appealing to his Govern- 
ment for protection he will not exert himself to 
adopt improvements in his production. Just as the 
British farmers fifty years ago, relying upon pro- 
tection, cared not to develop agriculture, and often 
found themselves in difiiculties, so the traders in 
America who have been most protected are now 
in the most unsatisfactory condition. Instances 
illustrative of this principle might be given to any 
extent, but two or three will suffice. The manu- 
facture of woollen cloth is prohibited by a duty of 
35 per cent., and 2s. per lb. Wool is cheaper 
in the United States than in England, but cloth 
is much dearer, and the best cloth has to be 
imported in spite of the duty. The long period of 
protection which cloth makers have enjoyed at the 
expense of the reSt of the community has not 
stimulated them to manufacture either so well or so 
cheaply as the cloth makers of other countries. 
Every man who buys a coat in the States pays from 
20 to 50 per cent, more than ho would give for the 
same article in London. A London starch manu- 
facturer, who visited a starch factory in. the States, 
informed me that he was surprised at the wasteful 
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and extravagant manner in which the work was 
being carried on, and he said to the proprietor.“ If 
you were not protected you could not afford to bo so 
Avasteful ; in England a factory carried on like yours 
Avotdd ruin the proprietors in twelve months.” The 
American manufacturer replied, “ Without protection 
we should be shut up.” In this he was probably 
mistaken ; instead of shutting up his factory he 
Avould improve it — just as English farmers 
improved their cultivation when protection was 
withdrawn. 

The natural advantages of the United States 
are so great that nothing but the most egregious,, 
social, or legislative blundering would have brought 
them to the condition of depression through which 
they are now passing. With abupdant land, a 
country Avliich requires development in every 
respect, and an energetic people, employment 
should be easy to get, and yet Avorkmen find 
it there more difficult to obtaifL than in the older 
States of Europe. Natural advantages have been 
thrown away by inducing men to direct their 
energies into unsuitable channels through the dis- 
turbing influence of protection. Had trade been 
free, each man would have undertaken work for 
which he or his circumstances were naturally- 
adapted, but protection has diverted labour to less 
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smtable and, therefore, to less profitable cbannels, 
and the increase which it has occasioned in the cost 
of living has given other nations an advantage in 
the general trade competition. 

At New York I attended, by invitation, a 
discussion on protection, during which the 
arguments in its favour were ably and concisely 
stated. They are with us so old that they are now 
novel, and I will reproduce them here, in a con- 
densed form, as the best means of showing the state 
of feeling on the subject. It is of course necessary 
to eulogise whatever has to be protected, and in our 
own country, when self-interested patriotism was 
defending protection to agriculture, we heard much 
about a “bold peasantry” possessing all the virtues, 
and manufaetjiring populations practising all the 
vices. The able gentleman who introduced the 
subject at New York gave us the reverse of the 
medal. He contended that an agricultural nation 
must be poor. “ Mfechanical arts, adding a hundred- 
fold to the power of man, make wealth. Spain, 
Italy, and Ireland are instances of the miserable 
condition of nations which depend on agriculture. 
Not only poverty of wealth but poverty of intellect 
arises from devotion to agriculture; slavery and 
priestcraft fasten upon those unhappy countries 
which limit their industry to the cultivation of the 
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land. A fertile soil merely increases all these evils, 
as it leads to an undue increase of population. The 
best results are obtained where the greatest variety 
of work is afforded for the development of man. In 
England three centuries ago the competition 
amongst agriculturists broke prices down until 
people could not live upon the soil. Henry VIII. 
adopted the good wholesome doctrine of protectj^pi, 
and stimulated mechanical arts. He obliged every 
farmer to grow flax, and prohibited the importation 
of linen. Afterwards England made the mistake of 
protecting agriculture instead of manufactures, but 
the manulactures which had been stimulated by the 
original protection increased in strength, and 
England withdrew the agricultural protection at 
a time when starvation was staring h^r population 
in the face. The abolition of protection on food 
enabled England to comjieto with all tho world, 
and from that time she dates her advance. Her 
insular position and wealth of iibn and coal have 
enabled her to maintain free trade against all 
the world. She is the only country which has 
adopted, or can adopt, free trade. Her conditions 
are diametrically opposed to our own. The pro- 
blem we have to consider is that of the best 
development. We have no trouble about land, ■v^hich 
is free to all, and agriculture amonarst us is sure to 
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flourish ; our great difficulty is to promote manu- 
factures. 

“No country can resist or compete with the 
manufacturing power of England without protection. 
The iron industry of France could not exist if un- 
protected. America is in the same position, and with- 
out protection we should have 1o go hack to agricul- 
ture only, which is a condition not to he thought of 
hy any sane man. No undue proportion of our 
population is employed on manulactures. It is the 
duty of Government to make laws to restrain the 
selfishness of mankind for. the protection of the weak 
in order that all may prosper.” 

Such are the arguments advanced in favour of 
protection hy an educated and thoughtful American. 
They will hear careful study, and it would he 
useless to discuss the matter in the States unless we 
are prepared to look at it from the American point 
of view. We may readily admit the advantages 
derivable from vartety of employment, and certainly 
we shall not he disposed to underrate the value of 
manufactures to a community. We may concede 
that it is hy no means desirable that any people 
should he exclusively devoted to agricultural pur- 
suits ; hut after making these concessions we are 
free traders still. Granted the importance to the 
United States ofhaving manufactures, yet even gold 

K 
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may be bought at too high a price, or may be 
wasted in the endeavour to obtain it, and if the 
American people realised the effect of protection they 
would hesitate to make the sacrifices it imposes 
upon them. Protective duties raise prices, and the 
dearness of many of the necessaries or conveniences 
of life in protected countries not only limits the con- 
sumption of the special articles, the price of which is 
thus erdianced, but it places all producers and 
manufacturers at a disadvantage as compared with 
their competitors in less protected communities. The 
true source of manufacturing development is found 
in the ('nergy, enterprise, and ingenuity of the 
people, but the pampering influence of protective 
duties is fatal to the manifestation of these virtues. 
If before erect ing a manufactory a man goes hat in 
hand to a (lovernment, imploring it to place burdens 
on tlie rest of the community ibr his own special 
benefit, there is but little hope that such a man will 
display energy or ingenuity, as he founds his hopes 
of success not on the perfection or natural value of 
his work, but on tlie amount of duty Avhich he can 
persuade the GoAX'rnment to impose on his com- 
petitors. 

In conversation with an intelligent and 
successful manufacturer, he expressed the opinion, 
which is so common in America, that protection 
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was necessary to start a trade, but when it was 
well established it should be removed. I asked 
him what would be the effect on his own business 
if he gave a large subsidy to the heads of each 
department so long as the work they did was 
unprofitable, with the understanding that as soon as 
it became profitable the subsidy would be discon- 
tinued. If the policy of paying for failure instead 
of for success would not answer in private life, why 
should we expect it to succeed when publicly 
applied. The proper reward for a manufacturer is the 
profit which naturally results from his labours ; 
Avork that cannot be done with profit had better not 
be undertaken, for it will merely occupy labour 
which might be advantageously employed in other 
channels. 

]\Iy friend then observed, Surely it is but 
common sense to impose import duties on com- 
modities which may be produced and manufactured 
at home, and to allow the free importation of what Ave 
cannot produce or manufacture ourselves.’’ I 
replied to his question by asking, What is the 
object of import duties — to raise prices or to obtain 
a revenue ? If the object is to raise revenue, why 
do you adopt a course which will raise prices to a 
greater extent than it produces revenue ? If you put 
a duty on any article which is not produced in the 
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States you increase the price and get a corre- 
sponding revenue. Supposing that some other article 
is taxed, of which half is produced in the States and 
one half imported, the duty would raise the price on 
double the quantity that was imported, and thus the 
Government would receive only half of what the 
people paid.” 

He replied, “ If we arc willing to make this 
sacrifice in order to stimulate manufactures, why 
should we not do so?” It was obvious that our 
argument was getting into the “vicious circle,” but 
I answered, “It is merely a question of profit and 
loss, and if, when you have caleulated the cost 
and results of protection, you find the balance 
is on the right side, by all means continue it. 
Your most experienced financiers estimate that 
the protectionist policy is costing the nation about 
100,000,000 dollars annually. Your unprotected 
trades have thus placed upon them a burden 
which often retards their developement, and 
yet we find that the prosperity you have is in 
connection with unprotected industries, while your 
protected trades are languishing. Both theory and 
experience show that you might as well attempt to 
establish a forest by growing trees in a hot-house 
as to develop national trade by the stimulus of 
protection.” * 
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“ Heyl’s Import Duties for the United States 
is a semi-official publication, containing a digest of 
statutes relating to the subject, which occupies 250 
pages, and the list of duties, printed in small type, 
with double columns, covers 79 pages. 

Almost every article which can be recalled by 
the memory seems to be included in this list ; a very 
few, such as tea, jalap, and skeletons, are “ Free.” 
In order to give a sense of equity, articles which 
are constantly the subject of export instead of 
import are duly taxed ; thus, bacon is charged with 
a duty of Id. per pound, and animals, even 
down to rabbits, are subject to a duty of 20 per 
cent.; alum is charged 28. Od. per 100*pounds; 
anthracite coal is free, but bituminous is taxed 
.Ss. per ton f cheap cottons are charged 2^d. per 
yard and 10 per cent. ; dearer cottons range from 
15 to 35 per cent, on the value ; cutlery, 35 per 
cent. ; books, 25, per cent. ; glass, 30 to 40 per 
cent. ; gunpowder, 20 per cent. ; gutta-percha, 40 
per cent. ; iron bars for railroads, 2s. lid. per 100 
pounds ; steel bars for railways, ^d. per pound ; 
other iron bars, from ^d. to Id. per pound ; linens, 
30 per cent. ; ale. Is. 5d. per gallon, or without 
bottles lOd. per gallon ; brandy, 8s. per gallon ; 
wine. Is. 8d. per gallon ; all wines containing over 
24 per cent, of alcohol to be forfeited ; machinery, 
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65 per cent. ; mouse-traps, 35 per cent. ; oil-cloth, 
45 per cent. ; oils, from 20 to 50 per cent. ; silk, 60 
per cent. ; slates, 40 per cent. ; steel railway bars, 
id. per pound ; sugar, ^^^l- to 2 id. per pound ; tin 
bars, blocks, or pigs, free ; tin boxes or roofing 
plates, 35 per cent. ; tobacco, 28. per pound, and 
30 per cent ; warming-pans, 35 percent.; watches, 
25 j>er cent. ; woollens, 35 per cent. 

Drawbacks are allowed on manufactured 
articles exported equivalent to the amount of duty 
paid on the raw material used in tlieir manufacture. 
Mr. Fernando Wood, of New York, introduced a 
bill in Congress early in 1877, which contained a 
serious proposition for modilying the protective 
tariff of the United States. It was proposed to 
reduce the number of articles paying duty from 
about 2000 to 500, and, generally speaking, the duties 
were to be reduced to 20 per cent. No sooner was 
•■ihis moderate pnqiosition heard ^of than it exeited 
violent opposition from interested parties. I have 
previously written of the unrivalled advantages 
which the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh affords 
for the production of iron and coal. The inhabitants 
are not content with these natural advantages, but 
ai‘e anxious that their fellow-countrymen should 
continue to be taxed for the, benefit of Pittsburgh, 
and they promptly organised a demonsti^ation 
against the proposed reduction of duties. 
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The following description of the proceedings 
appeared in the Times of February 28th, 1878 : — 

“ This Pittsburg demonstration was a procession 
and mass meeting. For several days preparation^ 
were made for it, and all the factories and mills 
were closed so as to give the workmen opportunity 
to participate. The day was damp and the clouds 
lowering, while a heavy rain the previous day falling 
upon the remains of the last snowstorm made the 
not over-clean streets a sea of mud. But, nothing 
daunted, at least 15,000 workmen marched in pro- 
cession, while half a million people gazed upon the 
pageant, the surrounding country for miles being 
almost stripped of inhabitants. Excepting a few 
coaches containing the city officials, the procession 
was entirely composed of workmen, marching four 
and six abreast, and carrying banners displaying 
mottoes which illustrated the object of the demon- 
stration. The popular belief that England is at the 
bottom of the pre^osed reduction of the tariff found 
expression in a variety of ways. Here are some 0 £ 
the mottoes: — ‘America first, England afterward;’ 

‘ The importation of British iron mccans starvation 
to American freemen ; ’ ‘ Congress must not reduce 
Americans to the level of European f erfs ; ’ ‘ We 
want high tariff and prosperity ; ’ ‘ High tariff 
guarantees prosperity throughout the country ; ’ 
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‘ We want Protection to the last, and nail that to the 
mast;’ ‘No British gold for us.’ Two companion 
banners were borne, one inscribed ‘ Free Trade with 
America,’ and liaving a picture of John Bull and 
the British Lion, well-fed and contented ; the 
other inHcri1;)cd ‘ Free Trade in America,’ repre- 
senting a hungry and tattered iron-worker tramp- 
ing along a road and passing a milestone which 
said ‘ One juilc to the Poor-house.’ A banner had 
on one side an iron mill in ruins, labelled ‘Free 
Trade,’ wliilc on the other side a mill in prosperous 
operation was marked ‘ High Tariff.’ Another 
bore the inscriptions, ‘This is no time to experi- 
ment with Free Trade,’ and ‘ Put tea and coffee 
on the free list, but protect home industries.’ 
Another large display said, ‘ Free Trade — foreign 
countries j)rosper at our expense.’ The procession 
showed that the best feeling existed between the 
employers and workmen, though times have been 
very bad at Pittsburg, and sueli expressions as 
‘ Protection to the manufacturer means prosperity 
to the working man,’ Avere frequent.” 

The Exposition building in which the mass 
meeting was held is an enclosure covering several 
acres, and a vast crowd filled it, listening to Protec- 
tionist orations delivered from three platforms at the 

same time. The speakers wfere men of local fame 

\ 
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only, and came mostly from the ranks of the pro- 
cession ; but the leading people of Pittsburg gave 
the use of their names as officers of the meeting, 
the sentiment of the city and its neighbourhood 
being almost unanimous on the subject. The 
addresses generally advised that the present tariff 
be let alone, denouncing any change in Protectionist 
duties, particularly on iron and steel, the chief 
Pittsburg industries. Free trade was unanimously 
opposed, and one of the orators declared tliat‘‘the 
manufacturing interests of England lie prostrate 
to-day, tlie result of Free Trade and open ports/’ 
The meeting adopted resolutions expressive of its 
sentiments, and determined to send Congress a 
memorial on the subject. These resolutions represent 
the Protectionist views in reference to the proposed 
reduction of the tariff, and I therefore quote them : — 

The agi’iculturists, merchants, manufacturers, and working 
men of AV'estern Pennsylyania, Eastern Ohio, West Virginia, and 
Maryland, in mass conjrention assembled, representing all shades of 
opinion, having considered the proposed changes in the present 
tariff laws, and their effect upon our industrial interests and the 
prosperity of the whole country, do hereby declare : — 

“ That whereas it is especially important at this time, when 
ihe court fry is just emerging from the greatest depression hiotvn to our 
history, that no obstacle be thrown in the way of returning pros- 
perity ; and wkereas we believe, and experience has shown, that 
one of the. principal causes of business depression in this country 
has been the frequent and radical changes in the laws bearing upon 
our material interests, the constant agitation whereof produces a 
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State of vneerkmiy, which is desfrucfirc of husincss enterprise; and 
whereas an examination of the i)rovi8ions of the proposed Tariff 
Bill shows that its ellect Avill be injurious to many of the industries 
which we represent, and absolutely latal to some ; and whereas the 
blighting; effect of the agitation of these cha-ngcs is already apparent 
in reduced revenues, in the disorganisation of business enterprise, 
and in the cheek of that returning confidence so necessary to pros- 
perity ; therefore*, 

Jlc'solved, That, reiterating our abiding faith in Protection 
and its beneficial effects on the whole country, we protest against 
any dci)arture from its princi])les in the framing of our taiifff laws. 

“ Ilesolved, That we deem it unwise, inexpedient, and hostile 
to the best interests of the country to make radical changes in a 
law which an exj)crience of IG years has shown to be highly advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the nation, and to have been the largest 
facto ill the dcvclojmK'iit of our resources. 

“ Ilesolved, That a due sense of patriotism and proper regard 
to the development of the resources of our country, and a becoming 
attention on the jtart of the (jovernment to the welfare of all its 
citizAuis, r(*<]uire tliat the paramount object to be kept in view in all 
tariff* legislation is tlie protection of the people and their concerns, 
ratlier than any concessions to foreign solicitations or interests. 

^‘Resolved, Tlrnt upon this question the interests of employer 
and employe, of labour and ca])ital, are identical. 

“ Itesolved, ''.I'liat the jirojiosed revision of the tariff must 
result in the curtailment of the qumitit^ and variety of our 
products, imposing burdens thereon which cannot but bear 
heavily upon the class of men who, by their skill and labour, con- 
tribute to the jiroduction of these varied articles, and that it is 
neither wise nor liumanc to take such a step as shall result either 
in the enforced idleness of thousands of labouring men or in the 
necessity of such wages as shall afford only the most meagre sub- 
sistence to their families. 

“Resolved, That the chairman of this Convention shall 
appoint a committee of fifteen, representing the various interests 
involved, who shall prepare a memoritd, setting forth the especial 
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hardships that will be entailed by the proposed tariff changes, which 
shall be forwarded to our niembers of Congress, with the rc(|ucst 
that they use all fair and honourable means to prevent any radical 
change in the existing rates and duty.” 

The first paragraph states that “ the country is 
just emerging from the greatest depression known 
to our history,” and the third deprecates changes in 
“ a law (protective) which an experience of sixteen 
years has shown to be highly advantageous to the 
welfare of the nation.” It seems a little paradoxical 
that a “ highly advantageous ” law should be 
followed by “ the greatest depression known in 
history.” One of the obvious consequences of the i 
duty on iron was that railways in the States paid 
30 or 40 per cent, more for their rails than they 
would otherwise have cost ; and, thus, for all time ■ 
locomotion is,made more costly. 

More than half of the iron furnaces in the 
United States were out of blast at the time at which 
this demonstration took place, in spite of the 
“highly advantageous” law which has given iron 
a protective duty of about 40 per cent., and since 
that time more furnaces have been blown out. 
Many millions of capital have been invested in 
industries under the stimulus of protection, which 
are now valueless, and which, if invested in unpro- 
tected industries, would be giving employment 
to labour, and supplying the varied wants of the 
people. 
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That protective duties in the States have been 
injurious to British trade v/e do not deny, but they 
have been doubly injurious to the Americans them- 
selves. That their e.\ports have largely increased is 
quite true, but this circumstance is attributable to 
protection only so far as protection has checked 
jirosperity, and compelled the Americans to send 
abroad what they have lost the power to consume 
at home. It cannot be contended that import 
duties have enabled the American farmer to pro- 
duce corn more cheaply or in greater quantities, 
and it is obvious that the production of calicoes, 
watches, sewing machines, and other articles for 
exportation could not have been increased by pro- 
tection, which must have the effect of making their 
production more costly, as it increase^ the cost of 
the necessaries or conveniences of life to the pro- 
ducers. One of the most serious consequences of 
protection is that it presents obstacles to customers. 
Exports must be paid lor, amf if difficulties are 
interposed in payment, the sales will be less or the 
prices will be lower. Freight from the States to 
Liverpool is unnaturally high, because the Ameri- 
cans will not allow the free importation of articles 
which would be brought as return cargoes. 

The 83’stem of selling at a reduced price for 
exportation, which is not unknown in this cq^intry, 
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is carried to an almost inconceivable extent in 
America. It is the common custom for manufac- 
turers to form a ring which fixes the price of their 
productions in their own country, and leaves them 
free to export at any prices they choose to take. If 
you want American calico you can buy it 30 per 
cent, cheaper in Liverpool than in New York at the 
present moment. The same is the case with sewing 
machines, watches, and other articles. I found that 
American ladies were surprised at the discovery 
that sewing machines made by their favourite, 
makers can bo bought at two-thirds of the price in 
England at which they are obtainable in the United' 
States. 

AVe are quite willing to receive anything 
from the S^tates which they will send us 
cheaper or better than we can make for ourselves. 
No one here will purchase American articles 
unless it is to his advantage to do so, and we 
shall not try tef hinder anyone from buying 
them, as a trade which is beneficial to the individual, 
is advantageous to the State. We hear sometimes: 
of one-sided free trade ; there is no such thing. It 
would be as reasonable to talk of the marriage of' 
one person as of one-sided trade. You must have 
two people for a wedding, and you must have a 
buyer and a seller to i&ake a trade. We sometimes 
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liear of persons being compelled to sell at a loss, 
but wlioev(;r heard of persons being eompeiled to 
buy at too low a price. Whoever may be hurt by 
the trade obstacles between the two countries, it is 
certain that we, as the chief purchasers, arc not 
the chief sufferers. 

That the intercourse between the two countries 
might be greater and more advantageous to both 
there can be no manner of doubt. The time may 
come when the shackles will be removed and free 
<‘xchajige allowed, but vested interests die hard, 
and many years may elapse before the battle of 
free trade will be won in the States ; or it may 
bo that the present depression of trade on^oth’ 
sides of the Atlantic will be so intensified, and the 
necessity of relieving industry becoyie so impera- 
tive, that the bands of protection will be suddenly 
torn asunder, and the people of both countries 
permitted to be hajipy ami prosj)erous. 
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A CRISIS. 

Wherever I travelled in the States I found that 
the last Pi'csidcntial election was spoken of with 
bated breath, as a man would speak of a chasm 
over which he had leapt, but down which he might 
have been plunged ; or, to take another simile, 
it was like a storm which, having strained every 
timber and rope in the ship, causes some pas- 
sengers to fear that the craft will never outride 
such a storm again, and others to be proud of her 
performances under stress of weather, and to feel 
confident in the future. From no one in the States 
did I obtain so clear and connected a description of 
the terrible qontest as I wished for ; but on returning 
to England I met an experienced and intelligent 
American gentleman to whom I explained my desire 
for information, and, in responding thereto, he gave 
such a clear and Complete account of the crisis that 
I have asked, and obtained, his permission to transfer 
his history of that eventful time to these pages. 

He wrote as follows, under the title of 

THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 

Rarely have the vicissitudes of fortune pre- 
sented themselves in move gloomy array than they 
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did in the United States in the winter of 1870-77, 
when the question of the I’residential succession 
was, throug'hout the length and breadth of the land, 
agitating the minds of the American people. The 
mischances of the limes were full of ill-omen to the 
peace and stability of the Republic, and even the 
most sanguine of its friends apprehended events of 
the deadliest kind. 

The canvass preceding the general election 
held on Tuesday, November 7th, 1870, had been 
exceptionally keen. Local, state, and national officials, 
and presidential electors, were then chosen. The two 
great opposing national political parties, the 
Republicans and the Democrats, had exerted their 
utmost efforts to win, and thus invested the contest 
with an intensity of interest unusual even in a fight 
for the Presidency. The long stagnation in trade, 
which affected the whole country, had thrown more 
than a million of men and women into idleness, 
made the taxes more oppressiv. 0 , cut down the 
profits of tradesmen, and depreciated the value of real 
estate (houses and land) from 30 to 50 per cent., 
until in New York, Brooklyn, and other cities 
prices descended to a depth that they had never 
touched before, “ and the bottom seemed to have 
fallen out of things.” Under such circumstances, it 
is not to be wondered at that the people, anxious 
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for relief, enquired closer than ever as to the con- 
duct of their public men, and the principles 
enunciated by tlie rival political parties. The 
Republicans, who had enjoyed a sixteen years’ 
lease of power, blamed the demon of speculation, 
and the inherent stubbornness of the Southern 
people to accept the result of the war, as the chief 
causes of the evil times. The Democrats alleged 
that the people’s misfortunes were due to the 
partisan mismanagement and shameless plundering 
of their opponents. In short, with that freedom and 
directness of language conspicuous in American, 
political discussion, each side accused the other of 
an endless catalogue of errors and wrong doing. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the machinery by 
which politicjil movements are worked in the States, 
is of the simplest, and yet of the most complex 
character. Ordinarily, the real manipulators of 
political campaigns and the makers of nominations, 
are the professional politicians. Occasionally, and 
especially in times of popular excitement, instead of 
directing, these men are led by events. The centre , 
of the American political party system is the ward 
clubs, which give expression to their behests 
at what are called “ primary elections,” whereat 
delegates and ward officers are chosen by ballot. 
The delegates attend city, county, state, or national 

L 
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conventions, as the case may be. At these con- 
ventions the party programme is formulated, and 
the candidates for office are named. Those eligible 
to vote at the unlcgalised party elections, or 
“primaries,” arc, as a rule, known adherents who 
are registered voters in the ward. Unfortunately, 
the primary elections are corrupt — the machinery 
being put in operation by a few ward politicians — and 
ballot-box stuffing, fraudulent counting, squabbling, 
and fighting, are by no means uncommon. 

The year of grace 1876 was not propitious for 
politicians in the United States, and their calcula- 
tions were in many instances woefully disappointing 
to them. The Giant Administration, which was then 
in power, as a matter of course and fact, sought to 
perpetuate the Reijublican party rule. For that 
purpose, Mr. Zachariali Chandler, Secretar}'^ of the 
Interior, and Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, obtained pro rata assessments from the 
salaries of nearly 200,000 Federal office-holders, 
including the employes of the Post Office, War, 
Navy, Treasury, and other departments of 'the 
National Government. The money thus procured 
was applied to defray the expenses of the Republi- 
can campaign. In addition to the large sums raised 
in that way, the ward clubs and the candidates 
contributed their share towards the costs of the 
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contest. The Republicans were the first to hold 
their National Convention, make nominations, and 
announce their political platform, as it is 
called in the States. Their Convention was held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 14th June, 1876. 
Nearly 1,000 delegates assembled, each State 
being represented in proportion to its Con- 
gressional strength. The prominent candidates 
for the Presidency, and those who secured the 
greatest number of votes during the stormy pre- 
liminary portion of the sitting, were, in the order 
named, Senators Blaine, Conkling, and Morton. 
None of these three gentlemen attained in the ballot- 
ing the necessary majority for a choice, and 
Governor R. B. Hayes, of Ohio, ultimately 
succeeded in obtaining the Republican nominations 
as the result of a compromise between two of the 
opjiosing factions. Appended is a copy of the 
Republican platform or declaration of principles 
adopted at the Convention ; — 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

When, in the economy of Providence, this land was to be 
purged of human slavery, and when the strength of government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, was to be demon- 
strated, the Republican party came into power. Its deeds haVe 
passed into history, and we Icwk back to them with pride. Incited 
by their memories to high aims for the good of our country and 
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mankind, and looking to the future with unfaltering courage, hope, 
and purpose, we, the representatives of the party, in National Con- 
vention assembled, nialce the following declarations of principles : 

1. — The United States of America is a nation, not a league. 
By the combined workings of the National and State Governments, 
under their respective constitutions, the rights of every citizen are 
secured at home and abroad, and the common welfare promoted. 

2. — The Republican party has preserved these Governments to 
the hundredth anniversary of the nation's birth, and they are now 
embodiments of the great truths spoken at its cradle — ‘Hhat all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator . 
wifch certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ; that for the attainment of these ends 
governments have been instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed." Until these truths are i 
cheerfully obeyed, or, if need be, vigorously enforced, the work of' 
the Republican party is unfinished. 

3. — The permanent pacification of the Southern section of the, 
Union, and the complete protection of all its citizens in the jfree: 
enjoyment of all their rights, are duties to which the Republican 
party stands sacredly pledged. The power to .provide for the 
enforcement of the principles embodied in the recent constitutional 
amendments is vested by those amendments in the Congress of the 
United States, and we declare it to be the solenm obligation of the 
legislative and executive departments of the Government to put 
into immediate and vigorous exercise all th^ constitutional powers 
for removing any just causes of discontent on the part of any dass, 
and for securing to every American citizen complete libertj^ and 
exact equality in the exercise of all civil, political, and public 
rights. To this end we imperatively demand a Congress and a 
Chief Executive whose courage and fidelity to these duties shall not 
falter until these results are placed beyond dispute or recall. 

4. — In the first act of Congi’ess, signed by President Grant, the 
National Government assumed to remove any doubts of its purpose 
to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and 

solemnly pledged its faith to make provision at the earliest 
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practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin.” Commercial prosperity, public morals, and national credit 
demand that this promise be ftJillled by a continuous and steady 
progress to specie payment. 

5. — Under the Constitution, the President and heads of depart- 
ments are to make nominations for office ; the Senate is to advise 
and consent to appointments, and the House of Representatives is 
to accuse and prosecute faithless officers. The best interest of the 
, public service demands that these distinctions be respected ; that 
Senators and Representatives who may be judges and accusers 
should not dictate appointments to office. The invariable rule in 
appointments should have reference to the honesty, fidelity, and 
capacity of the appointees, giving to the party in power those 
places where harmony and vigour of administration require its 
policy to be represented, but permitting all others to be filled by 
persons selected with sole reference to the efficiency of the public 
service, and the right of all citizens to share in the honour of 
rendering faithful service to the country. 

G. — We rejoice in the quickened conscience of the people con- 
cerning political affairs, and will hold all public officers to a rigid 
responsibility, apd engage that the prosecution and punishment of 
all who betray official trusts shall be swift, thorough, and 
unsparing. 

7. — The public school system of the several States is the 
bulwark of the American Republic, and with a view to its security 
and permanence we recommend an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States forbidding the application of any public funds 
or property for the benefit of any schools or institutions under 
sectarian control. 

8. — The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the 
public debt must be largely derived from duties upon importations, 
which, so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the 
interests of American labour and advance the prosperity of the 
whole country. 

9. — We re-afflrm our opposition to further grants of the public 
lands to corporations and monopolies, and demand that the 
National domain be devoted to free homes for the people. 
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10. — Ifc is the imperative duty of the Government so to 
modify existinjo^ treaties with European Governments that the same 
protection shall be afforded to the adopted American citizen that is 
given to the native born ; and that all necessary laws should be 
passed to protect emigrants in the absence of power in the States 
for that purpose. 

11. — It is the immediate duty of Congi'ess to fully investigate 
the effect of the immigration and importation of Mongolians upon 
the nif>ral and material interests of the country. 

12. — The Republican party recognises with approval the sub- 
stantial advances recently made towards the establishment of equal 
rights for women by the many im[)ortant amendments effected by 
Republican Legislatures in the laws which concern the personal 
and property relations of wives, mothers, and widows, and by the 
appointment and election of women to the superintendence of 
education, clnndties, and other public trusts. The honest demands 
of this class of citizens for additional riglits, privileges, and 
immunities should be treated with respectful consideration. 

V), — The Constitution confers upon Congress sovereign power 
over the territories of the United States for their government, and 
in the exercise of this power it is the right and du^ of Congress to 
prohibit and extirpate in the territories that relic of barbarism — 
polygamy ; and we demand such legislation as shall secure this end 
and the supremacy of American institutions in all the territories. 

14. — The pledges which the nation has given to her soldiers 

and sailors must be fulfiled, and a gi^ateful feople will always hold 
those who imperilled their lives for the country’s preseiwation in 
the kindest remembrance. ^ 

15. — We sincerely deprecate all sectional feeling and 
tendencies. We therefore note with deep solicitude that the 
Democratic party counts, as its chief hope of success, upon the 
electoral vote of a united South, secured through the efforts of those 
who were recently arrayed rgiinst the nation ; and we invoke the 
earnest attention of the country to the grave truth that a success 
thus achieved would re-open sectional strife and imperil National 
honour and human rights. 
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16. — We charge the Democratic party with being the same in 
character and spirit as when it sympathised with treason ; with 
making its control of the House of Representatives the triumph 
and opportunity of the nation’s recent foes ; with re-asserting and 
applauding in tlie National Capitol the sentiments of unrepentant 
rebellion ; with sending Union soldiers to the rear, and promoting 
Confederate soldiers to the front ; with deliberately proposing to 
repudiate the plighted faith of the Government ; with being equally 
false and imbecile upon the overshadowing financial questions ; 
with thwarting the ends of justice by its ])artisan mismanagements 
and obstruction of investigation ; with proving itself, through the 
period of its ascendency in the Lower House of Congress, utterly 
incompetent to administer the Government ; and we warn the 
country against trusting a party thus alike unworthy, recreant, and 
incapable. 

17. — The National Administration merits commendation for 
its honourable work in the management of domestic and foreign 
affairs, and President Grant deserves the continued hearty grati- 
tude of tlie American people for his patriotism and his eminent 
services, in war and in peace. 

The candidates were : Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, for 
President ; William A. Wheeler, of New York, for Vice- 
President. 

Here it may be seen that the key-note of the 
Republican campaign is struck in an appeal to the 
North to excite the people’s fears that the result 
gained by the war would be lost, unless the South 
was ruled by the strong arm of a Republican 
Administration. Confessedly, the Republicans 
attempted ‘‘to fire the Northern heart,” and re- 
kindle sectional animosity. They accused the 
Southerners of ignormg the issues settled by the 
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war, and of ill-treating and murdering their former 
slaves. Thus the canvass came to be popularly- 
called “ The Bloody Shirt Campaign.” 

The Democrats held their National Convention 
at St. Louis, on the 27th of June, 1876. Among 
the prominent candidates were Governors Samuel 
J. Tilden, of New York ; Thomas A. Hendricks, of 
Indiana ; and Senator Bayard, of Delaware. 
Although there existed a bitter personal animosity 
to Mr. Tilden in a portion of the delegation from 
his own State, this feeling being attributed to his 
assaults on Tweed and Tammany, he received a 
majority of ninety-five votes on the first ballot. 
Under the rule governing Democratic Conventions, 
a vote of two-thirds is necessary for a choice. On 
the second ballot Mr. Tilden received the requisite 
number, and was declared the Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency, whilst Mr. Hendricks was 
named for the Vice-Presidency. In their turn the 
Democrats issued their platform, which was as 
follows : — 

V 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

We, the delegates of the Democratic party of the United 
States, in National Convention assembled, do hereby declare the 
administration of the Federal Government to be in urgent need of 
immediate reform ; do hereby enjoin upon llie nominees of this 
Convention, and of the Democratic paSrty in each State, a zealous 
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effort and co-opcration to this end ; and do hereby appeal to our 
fellow citizens of every former political connection to undertake 
with us this first and most pressing patriotic duty. 

For the Democracy of the whole country, we do here rc-affirm 
our faith in the permanence of the I'edcral Union, our devotion to 
the Constitution of the United States, with its amendments 
universally accepted as a final settlement of the controversies that 
engendered civil war, and do here record our steadfast confidence in 
the perpetuity of Eepublican self-government. 

In absolute acquiescence in the will of the majority — the vital 
principle of Republics ; in the supremacy of the civil over the 
military authority ; in the total separation of Church and State 
for the sake alike of civil and religious freedom ; in the equality of 
all citizens before just laws of their owm enactment ; in the liberty 
of individual conduct, unvexed by sumptuary laws ; in the faithful 
education of the rising generation, that they may preserve, enjoy, 
and transmit these best conditions of human happiness and hope, 
we behold the noblest products of a hundred years of changeful 
history ; but w^hile upholding the bond of our Union and great 
charter of these our rights, it behoves a free people to practise 
also that eternal vigilance which is the price of liberty. 

Reform is necessary to rebuild and establish in the hearts of 
tile whole people the Union — eleven years ago, happily rescued from 
the danger of a secession of States, but now to be saved from a 
corrupt centralism, which, after inflicting upon ten States the 
rapacity of carpet-bag tyrannies, has honeycombed the offices of the 
Federal Government itself with incapacity, waste, and fraud, 
infected States and municipalities with the contagion of misrule, 
and locked fast the prosperity of an industrious people in the 
paralysis of ‘‘ hard times.” 

Reform is necessary to establish a sound currency, restore the 
public credit, and maintain the national honour. 

We denounce the failure, notwithstanding all these eleven 
years of peace, to make good the promise of the legal tender notes, 
which are a changing standard of value in the hands of the 
people, and the non-paym'bnt of which is a disregard of the 
plighted faith of the nation. 
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We denounce tlie improvidence which, in eleven years of peace, 
has taken from tlie people in Federal taxes thirteen times the 
whole amount of the legal tender notes, and squandered four times 
their sum in useless expense, without accumulating any reserve for 
their redemption. 

We denounce the financial imbecility and immorality of that 
party which, during eleven years of peace, has made no advance 
toward resumption, no preparation for resumption, but instead has 
obstructed resumption, by wasting our resources and exhausting all 
our surplus income ; and, while annually professing to intend a 
speedy return to specie payments, has annually enacted fresh 
hindrances thereto. As such a hindrance, we denounce the 
resumption clause of the Act of 1875, and we here demand its 
repeal. 

We demand a judicious system of preparation by public 
economies, by official retrenchments, and by wise finance, which 
shall enable the nation soon to assure the whole w'orld of its perfect 
ability, and its perfect readiness to meet any of its promises at the 
call of the creditor entitled to payment. 

We believe such a system, well devised, and, above all, entrusted 
to competent hands for execution — creating at no time an artificial 
scarcity of currency, and at no time alarming the public mind into 
a withdrawiil of that vaster machinery of credit by which ninety- 
five per cent, of all business transactions are performed — a system 
open, public, and inspiring general confidence, would from the day 
of its adoption bring healing on its wings to all our harassed 
industries, set in motion the wheels of commerce, manufactures, and 
the mechanic arts, restore employment to labour, and renew in all 
its natural sources the prosperity of the people. 

Keform is necessary in the sum and mode of Federal taxation, 
to the end that capital may be set free from distrust and labour 
lightly burdened. 

We denounce the present Tariff, levied upon nearly 4,000 
articles, as a masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretence. 
It yields a dwindling, not a yearly rising, revenue. It has 
impoverished many industries to subsidise a few. It prohibits 
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imports that might purchase the products of American labour. It 
has degraded American commerce from the first to an inferior rank 
on the high seas. It has cut down the sales of American manu- 
factures at home and abroad, and depleted the returns of American 
agriculture — an industry followed by half our people. It costs the 
people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, obstructs 
the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of Jabour, It 
promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and 
banlvTupts honest merchants. We demand that all Custom House 
taxation shall be only for revenue. 

Iteform is necessary in the scale of public expenses — Federal 
State, and Municipal. Our Federal taxation has swollen from sixty 
millions, gold, in 18(10, to four hundred and fifty millions, currency, 
in 1870; our aggregate taxation from one hundred and fifty-four 
millions, gold, in 18 GO, to seven hundred and thirty millions, cur- 
rency, in 1870 ; or, in one decade, from less than five dollars per 
head to more than eighteen dollars per head. Since the peace, the 
people have paid to their taxgathcrers more than thrice the sum of 
the National Debt, and more than twice that sum for the Federal 
Government alone. We demand a rigorous frugality in every 
department, and from every officer of the Government. 

Eeform is iiTjcessary to put a stop to the profligate waste of 
public lands, and their diversion from actual settlers, by the party 
in powder, which has squandered two hundred millions of acres upon 
railroads alone, and out of more than thrice that aggregate has 
disposed of less than a ^xth directly to tillers of the soil. 

Eeform is necessary to correct the omissions of a Eepublican 
Congress, and the errors of our treaties and our diplomacy, which 
have stripped our fellow citizens of foreign birth and kindred race 
recrossing the Atlantic of the shield of American citizenship, and 
have exposed our brethren of the Pacific coast to the incursions of 
a race not sprung from the same great parent stock, and in fact 
now by law denied citizenship through naturalization, as being 
neither accustomed to the traditions of a progressive civilization 
nor exercised in liberty under equal law^s. We denounce the policy 
which thus discards the liflerty-loving German and tolerates a 
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revival of the coolie trade in Mongolian women imported for 
immoral purposes, and Mongolian men held to perform servile 
labour contracts, and demand such modification of the treaty with 
the Chinese Empire, or such legislation within constitutional 
limitations, as shall prevent further importation or immigration of 
the Mongolian race. 

Reform is necessary, and can never be effected but by making 
it the controlling issue of the elections, and lifting it above the two 
false issues with wliich the ofiice-holding class and the party in 
power seek to smother it : — 

1. — The false issue with which they would enkindle sectarian 
strife in respect to the public schools, of whicli the establishment 
and support belong exclusively to the several States, and which the 
Democratic party has cherished from their foundation, and is 
resolved to maintain without prejudice or preference for any class, 
sect, or creed, and without largesses from the Treasury to any. 

2. — The false issue by which they seek to light anew the dying 
embers of sectional hate between kindred peoples once estranged^ 
but now re-united in one indivisible Republic and a common 
destiny. 

Reform is necessary in the Civil Service. Experience proves 
that efficient, economical conduct of the govenmental business is 
not possible if its Civil Service be subject to change at every 
election, be a prize fought for at the ballot-box, be a brief reward 
of party zeal, instead of posts of honour assigned for proved com- 
petency, and held for fidelity in the public employ ; that the 
dispensing of patronage should neither bea tax upon the time of all 
our public men, nor the instrument of their ambition. Here, 
again, promises, falsified in the performance, attest that t^e party 
in power can work out no practical or salutary reform. 

Reform is necessary even more in the higher grades of the 
public service. President, Vice-President, Judges, Senators, 
Representatives, Cabinet Officers, these and all others in authority 
are the people’s servants. Their offices are not private 
perquisites, they are public trusts. 

When the annals of this RejfUblic show the disgrace and 
censure of a Vice-President ; a late Speaker of the House of 
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Eepresentatives, marketinj^ his rulinp:s as a presiding officer ; three 
Senators profiting secretly by their votes as law-makers; five 
chairmen of the leading committees of the late House of 
Eepresentatives exposed in jobbery ; a late Secretary of the 
Treasury forcing balances in the public accounts ; a late Attorney- 
General misappropriating public funds ; a Secretary of the 
Navy enriched or enriching friends by percentages levied 
off the profits of contractors with his department ; 
an Ambassador to England censured for dishonourable 
speculations ; the President’s private secretary barely escaping 
conviction upon trial for guilty complicity in frauds upon the 
revenue ; a Secretary of War impeached for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours — the demonstration is complete, that the first step in 
reform must be the people’s choice of honest men from another 
party, lest the disease of one political organisation infect the body 
politic, and lest by making no change of men or parties we get no 
change of measures and no real reform. 

All these abuses, wrongs, and crimes, the product of sixteen 
years’ ascendency of the Eepublican party, create a necessity for 
reform confessed by Republicans themselves ; but their reformers 
are voted down in conventions and displaced from the Cabinet. 
The party’s mass df honest voters is powerless to resist the 80,000 
officeholders— its leaders and guides. 

Reform can only be had by a peaceful civic revolution. We 
demand a change of system, a change of administration, and a 
change of parties, that \je may have a change of measures and of 
men. 

Resolved, That this Convention, representing the Democratic 
party of the United States, do cordially endorse the action of the 
present House of Representatives in reducing and curtailing the 
expenses of the Federal Government, in cutting down salaries and 
extravagant appropriations, and in abolishing useless offices and 
places not required by the public necessities, and we shall trust to 
the firmness of the Democratic members of the House that no com- 
mittee of conference, and no misinterpretation of the rules, will be 
idlowed to defeat these wholesome measures of economy demanded 
by the country. 
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Resolved, That the soldiers and sailors of the Republic, and 
the widows and orphans of those who have fallen in battle, have a 
just claim upon the care, protection, and gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens. 

The candidates were: Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, 
for President ; Thomas A. IIendeickb, of Indiana, for Vice- 
President. 

There were so-called “ Greenback ” (United 
States Notes), “ Prohibition,” and “ American ” 
parties, but their following was unimporl;ant. 
With the issuing of the “platforms,” the fight for 
political supremacy began in earnest. Partisan 
pamphlets, squibs, and bills were strewn broadcast, 
and the press, especially the rural newspapers, in- 
dulged in those reckless personalities which, on such 
occasions, too frequently disgrace young nations. 
Mr. II ayes was accused of double dealing, and 
evading the burden of his share of* the Ohio State 
Tax. He was also said to be a member of the 
“American Brotherhood,” a secret society to exclude 
foreign-hom citizens from office.* Mr. Tilden was 
charged Avith being a sham reformer, and cheating 
the Government out of the Income Tax. Each party 
did its utmost to attract adherents. Out and in- 
door meetings were held every night in the different 
villages and wards in the cities. Speeches — 
argumentative, inflammatory, and otherwise — were 
made by the million, con (fmore'siad. for pay. As 
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election day drew near the hubbub increased. More 
drink was consumed, more speeches were made, 
more music was clanged, more flags displayed, 
more illuminations exhibited, more fireworks 
burned, and more and longer processions appeared. 

The American political procession . is of 
indigenous growth. Take for illustration that which 
filed before Mr. Tilden, in Brooklyn, New York, on 
Saturday, November 4th, 1876, three days before 
the general election. The weather was cold, and 
the wind circulated about the wooden platform 
placed in the rear of the City Hall. On this 
platform Mr. Tilden and his friends stood for hours, 
and far into the Sunday morning, saluting the pro- 
cessionists as they passed. It was nearly midnight 
before the head of the column made its appearance. 
Since night-fall the whole city had been disturbed 
by the turmoil of its preparation, and miles of 
streets were occupied by men on foot, on horse- 
back, and in v^icles. On they came at last, 
masses of men and youths marching in files 
eight and twelve abreast, each processionist bearing 
aloft a lighted kerosine torch-lamp fastened on 
something hke a broom-handle. Between the 
masses of pedestrians were troops of horsemen, men 
bearing flags, banners, emblematic devices, and 
transparencies inscribed, “ Tilden and Reform,” 
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‘‘ Vote for Sammy,” &c., in numbers bewildering. 
There were triumphal chariots, and prison cells or 
wheels, wherein were seen men in convict garb, 
labelled “Republican Statesmen.” Uniformed 
policemen, firemen with their steam-engines ready 
for work, and political volunteers, “ Boys in Blue,” 
dressed in cheap imitation soldier attire (an 
American cloth cap and cape), stepped past with 
military precision. Limelights mounted on waggons 
brilliantly illuminated the scene, and fireworks let 
off in continuous succession marked in the frosty air 
the line of the procession. Though over throe score 
years, and of spare figure, Mr. Tilden continued for 
hours on his feet saluting the processionists and ex- 
changing remarks with his more enthusiastic 
followers. Like many public men in the States, he 
is by profession a lawyer. Without being cold, he 
is, even in his best efforts, a self-conscious orator, 
and the twinkle of his grey eyes betrays that he 
holds the subject matter of disciission well under 
control. ^ 

The executive power in the United States is 
vested in the President, who holds office during the 
term of four years. The Vice-President is chosen 
for the same term. The Constitution prescribes 

Each State shall appoint, in sneh manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole number 
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of senators and representatives to which the State may be entitled 
in the Congress ; but no senator or representative, or person hold- 
ing an olfice of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 

The law under which the Presidential election 
in 1876 proceeded was : — 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by 
ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. They 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as President, and, 
in distinct ballots, the person voted for as Vice-President ; and 
they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of tlie number 
of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President, if such a number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. But in chq^sing the President the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having one vote ; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shal 
be necessary to a choice ; and if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the 4th day of March next following 
then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

The person having th^^ greatest number of votes as Vice^ 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority 
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of the whole nnmber of electors appointed, and if no person have 
a majority, then from the two highest numbers ori the list the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President. A quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senatora, and a 
majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

By legal enactment the election is held 
on the first Tuesday in November. The polling 
places are open from sunrise to sunset. Of the 
eight and a half millions who voted in the elections 
held on Tuesdaj^, November 7th, 1876, nearly every 
individual felt satisfied that his party would receive 
the popular endorsement. Long before dawn on 
that day the rival political partisans were astir in 
the streets, establishing themselves in little wooden 
booths stationed near the different polling places. 
From these places were given out the party ballots 
to the voters. The public-houses were closed, and 
business was suspended. Crowds loitered around 
the polling places all day, but the voting proceeded 
peaceably, and there was a general observance of 
law. After night-fall dense throngs of people 
assembled in front of the newsfoaper office^, the 
different political headquarters, and in the public 
halls. At these jilaces were displayed huge 
illuminated bulletin boards, on which were written 
the election returns as telegrajAed from all parts of 
the country. The tide of partisan hopes ebbed 
and flowed several times during the evening, as the 
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returns mit one candidate and then the other at the 
head of the poll. By midnight it was announced 
that many Northern States had given Democratic 
majorities, and that all the Southern States had 
chosen Tilden electors. The supporters of Mr. 
Tilden, assured of his election, became wild Avith 
delight. To celebrate the Democratic victory, they 
cheered by the hour, made speeches to one another, 
and kindled bonfires in the streets. 

On the morning of November 8th the news- 
papers proclaimed the election of Tilden and 
Hendricks. The thirty-eight States returned three 
hundred and sixty-nine Presidental electors, and of 
this number it was asserted that the Democratic 
candidates had a majority of from ten to twenty 
votes. Joufnals of all shades of political opinion 
published loaders addressed to “ President-Elect 
Tilden.” There Avas one ominous exception to this 
acknoAvledgment of the Democratic success. The 
New Yorh Times^ha leading Republican organ, main- 
tained that Mr. Hayes had been elected by a 
majority of one. The assertion was at first received 
Avith incredulity. AVhen it became apparent, 
hoAvever, that the Presidential succession hinged 
on the electoral votes of Florida, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana, general alarm prevailed. The 
extent of the excitement Avas such, that, on the 
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9tli and lOtJi of November, business was every- 
where suspended. The agitation of the public mind 
was increased by the knowledge that the govern- 
ment of the three States in question was in the 
hands of notoriously unscrupulous partisans. Two 
years previously Congressional investigating com- 
mittees had revealed a state of matters existing in 
Louisiana and the adjoining States so dangerous to 
Republican institutions that it drew down the con- 
demnation of the ' whole country upon the 
adventurers who were ruling and ruining the South. 
It was owing to the disfranchisement and apathy of 
many Southerners, following the close of the war, that 
their State Governments passed into the control of 
political hucksters, who kept the ascendency by 
managing the negro votes. Even when out-voted, 
these “ carpet baggers,” receiving the aid of the 
Federal Government, managed to maintain them- 
selves in power. In December, 1872, the Conser- 
vatives, or Democrats, succeeded 'in carrying the 
election of Louisiana. The “ carpet bag ” rulers oRhat 
State, aided by Judge Durrell (a district court 
United States judge), and the Federal troops, 
nullified, by their arbitrary acts, the result of the 
election, which would otherwise have forced the 
political adventurers to leave the State. A 

c 

Republican Congressional Committee, in a report on 
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Darrell’s conduct in tlie matter, said : It was 

impossible to conceive a more irregular, illegal, 
“• and inexcusable act — a more flagrant offence and 
abuse of authority, destructive of every principle 
“ of right ; in the highest degree dangerous to 
Republican government, and a high crime and 
misdemeanour under tlie Constitution of the 
‘‘ United States.” (43 Congress^ ILJR, 732,) Durrell 
escaped impeachment by immediately resigning. 
To the State Government thus imposed, and to its 
appointees, was, in 1870-77, entrashid the counting 
of the votes wliich were to determine whether eight 
Republican, or eight Democratic Presidential 
electors should be returned. "J’he political con- 
dition of things prevailing at the time in South 
Carolina was much the sanui as in Louisiana, and in 
Florida it was only a degree b(itt(u\ The character 
of the “carpet baggers” is best inferred from the 
language of some of themselves. ‘’‘There are stil] 
^‘a few years’ **^ood stealings to bo got out of 
“ South California,” said one who did not con- 
template emigration, although the State was bank- 
rupt. Another said that by means of “ the greatest 
“political contrivance ever invented,” viz., State can- 
vassing, or ‘‘returning boards,” over which their 
appointees presided, the ballots of entire counties 
could be thrown out, or counted as best suited their 
interests. 
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A troublous week for the country passed, and 
"wbilst tlio returns still sliowed majorities for Tildon, 
the more ardent Republicans began to insist that 
their candidate (Hayes) had been elected. They 
demanded that the Southern “ returning boards ” 
should throw out enough Democratic votes to elect 
a Republican President, on the pretext that their 
political opponents had “ bull-dozed ” the negro 
voters. “ Bull-dozed ” is a comprehensive 
Americanism, and means anything, from bluster to 
murder, that may be resorted to in order to 
intimidate. An order of President Grant’s did much 
to calm the jioople. He wrote : “ Should there be 
“ any ground of suspicion of fraudulent counting on 
“ either side, it should be reported and denounced 
“ at once. No man worthy the office of President 
“ should be willing to hold it, if counted in or placed 
“ there by any fraud. Either party can afford to be 
“ disappointed in the result, but the country cannot 
“ afford to have the result tainted ^jy the suspicion 
“of illegal or fiilse returns.” By the inidcUo of 
November there was less threatening talk of com- 
motion. An incident, however, occurred to mar the 
spreading and deepening of the trust that the 
demand for a fair count would be respected. It was 
the discovery that Zachariah Chandler, United 
States Secretary of the Interibr, had, early on the 
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8th November, telegraphed to the llepublican 
leaders in Oregon, North and South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana, and other States : “We are now 
“absolutely certain of 184 votes for Hayes if 
“ Florida (or Louisiana, as the case might be) is 
“ safe, and Tilden is sure of the rest. Can you 
“ certainly defeat all Democratic attempts by fraudj 
“ false counting, or bribery to capture ? Answer 
“ when sure. Chandler.” Yet at that date 
it was notorious that Hayes could not count 
on more than 1G6 electoral votes, and it required 
185 to elect the President. In response to 
a demand from all quarters, which President Grant 
himself recognised, prominent and trusted citizens 
connected with both political parties were sent into 
the States of Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina 
to witness the counting of the votes. Party feeling 
was running at such a height, however, that the 
visiting Republicans in one of those States refused to 
act jointly with the visiting Democrats, to ensure a 
just declaration of the result of the polling. The 
returning boards in the tlii’ce disputed States met in 
November, and by the close of that month, despite 
all protests, they had thrown out thousands of 
Democratic ballots, and given the election to Hayes 
and the different local Republican leaders. In 
Florida and South Carolina, the State Supreme 
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Court Republican Judges issued processes which 
compelled a re-count of the legislative and guber- 
natorial votes, and ensured a quasi-recognition of 
the actual Democratic majorities. Two judges, 
Bond and Wood, of the United States district courts, 
intervened and prevented a re-count of the votes 
cast for State electors. In each of the three States, 
Republican and Democratic governors and legis- 
lators contended for the mastery, the Democrats 
refusing to recognise the decisions of the returning 
boards. 

Congress met on the 4tli of December, and the 
Presidential electors met in their respective States on 
the 6th of December, and voted for the next 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 
Democratic as well as Republican electors met in 
Oregon and the three disputed States, and the 
first-named electors cast their respective States’ 
electoral votes for Tilden and Hendricks, whilst 
the Republican electors cast their votes for Hayes 
and Wheeler. Issues Avere raised that thov votes 
of many of the electors were A’-oid, by reason of 
political disqualifications, the persons alluded to 
being Federal office-holders. The tAvo Houses, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives, sent 
investigating committees to the contested States, 
but their reports only comnmnded the approbation 
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of tlie partisans whose side their clashing narratives 
favoured. As the Democrats had a majority of 
seventy-four in the House of Representatives, they 
did not despair, notwithstanding all that had 
occurred, of seating their candidate. The United 
States Constitution gives the power to the Repre- 
sentatives, in certain contingencies, to elect the 
President, and to the Senate authority to elect the 
Vice-President. 

The new year dawned ominously for the peace 
of the Union. In tlic South, thousands of armed 
cilizens — the White League Soldiers as they were 
called — were marshalled in the streets of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, Columbia, and South Carolina) 
to assist in the installation of Democratic governors 
in these States. The opposing Republicans, aided 
by negro fnilitia and United States troops, 
barricaded and loop-holed the public buildings in 
their possession. It needed but a spark to have 
re-kindled the en^bers of another and deadlier civil 
war. Fortunately it was wanting. 

The closing scenes in this memorable struggle 
for party ascendency were near. The voice of the 
monetary interests, always in favour of public 
tranquility, and the better judgment of all classes, 
were overwhelmingly for compromise, and a speedy 
settlement of the q«estion of the Presidential 
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succession. Congress responded to this public 
demand by appointing, on the 7th January, 1877, 
a committee, consisting of five members from each 
House, to arrange some joint plan for counting the 
electoral votes. This committee, on the 18th 
January, urged a speedy termination of the dispute, 
*• as it was impossible to estimate the material loss 
“ the country was sulFering from the existing state 
“ of uncertainty.” With their report they submitted 
for enactment the di-aft of a bill creating an electoral 
commission or tribunal to determine the disputed 
issues. The bill in detail directed the manner in 
which the two Houses, the Senate and Represen- 
tatives, should meet in joint session and count the 
electoral votes of the States. The returns were all 
to be opened, and acted upon in the alphabetical 
order of the diflerent States. In tlie event of a 
disagreement as to which set of returns from any 
State (the votes of the Hayes and tlie Tilden 
electors) should be counted, the b^jl provided : that 
a Commission, consisting of five of the Associate 
Justices of the United States Supreme Cou^t, five 
Senators, and five Representatives, should decide 
which set of returns were valid, and were to be 
counted. To the Commission the same power was 
given, for the purpose of executing its task, as was 
vested in both Houses ; the? United States Senate 
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and Representatives acting togetlicr or separately. 
Power was not given to either House, once the 
Commission was constituted, to dissolve it, until the 
Presidential electoral count was completed. 

The extreme Republican and Democratic 
partisans viewed the bill with suspicion. The 
former preferred to trust to President Grant and the 
army rather than to an Electoral Commission. The 
discussion that followed the introduction of the 
measure was not confined to the capital, but was 
participated in by all citizens. The unexpected 
election by the Legislature of Ohio, on the 25th 
January, of Associate Justice Davis, of the United 
States Supreme Court, as United States 
Senator, afiected an instant, and more favour- 
able change of opinion regarding the bill among 
Republicans, for by the aid of votes of members 
of that party, who were in a majority in the Senate, 
the measure was carried. It was known that Justice 
Davis was a Dejnocrat, and that by right of 
seniority he would be one of the five justices in the 
Commission, and that this would give the 
Democrats a preponderating vote in its deliberations. 
The Electorate Bill passed the Senate on the same 
day by a majority of 47 to 17, and on the 26th 
January it passed the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 191 to 86. Gf the Senators who voted for 
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the bill, 21 were Republicans and 26 Democrats. Of 
the Representatives who supported the bill, 158 
were Democrats and 33 Republicans. Its opponents 
in the Senate were 16 Republicans and 1 
Democrat ; in the House of Representatives, 68 
Republicans and 18 Democrats. President Grant 
signed the bill on the 29th January, and it became 
the law of the land. In his Message approving the 
measure he wrote as his reasons for signing the bill ; 
“ Because of my apprehensions of the immediate 
“ peril to the institutions of the country from which, 
“in my judgment, the Act aflbi'ds a wise and con- 
“ stitutlonal means of escape. . . . Industries 

“ are arrested, labour unemployed, capital idle, and 
“ enterprise paralysed by reason of the doubt and 
“ anxiety attending the uncertainty of the double 
“claim to the chief magistracy of thfi nation.” At 
the same time the Administration took extraordinary 
precautions against any outbreak, by hurrying 
troops and munitions of war in^o Washington and 
other points they considered it advisable to 
thoroughly guard. The passage of the bill 
destroyed a partisan pretence, reputed to be 
favourably regarded in the highest quarters, that 
the Republican Vice-President of the Senate, T. W. 
Ferry, had the sole right to open and count the 
Presidential electoral votes.* The Electoral Com- 
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mission was composed of eight Republicans and 
seven Democrats, namely : — three Justices, three 
Senators, two Representatives — Republicans ; Two , 
Justices, two Senators, and three Representatives — 
Democrats. 

The final count began in Congress on the 1st 
of February, 1877, which was one of the great days 
in Washington. Policemen guarded the approaches 
to the Capitol, and kept back the surging crowd of 
spectators which sought to enter the building. Tho 
two bodies met in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and while they continued in joint 
session Vice-President Ferry presided. The 
admission of the public to the galleries was 
restricted by the issue of tickets. The proceed-' 
ings were begun with more than usual solemnity^ ' 
The counting proceeded smoothly until Florida 
was reached. From this State tliore were three sets 
of returns, one of which gave the four votes of tho 
State to Hayes, •the other two giving them to 
Tilden. Objection being made to their being 
counted, the two Houses separated, and the 
electoral votes of Florida were sent to the Electoral 
Commission for disposal. The Commission met tho 
same afternoon in the Supreme Court-room, and 
adopted a body of rules for their guidance, which 
allowed of counsel being heard on behalf of the 
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respective Presidential claimants. The Democratic 
case was, that fraud vitiated everything, an offer 
to prove that the Tilden electors had been chosen, 
and that Florida, by its highest executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial authority, had pronounced the 
Tilden electors’ votes as the only genuine ones. 
The Republicans took the ground that the Hayes’ 
electors’ returns were prima facie the only legal 
ones, and that Congress had judicial power only in 
respect to tlie personal disqualification of the 
electors, but could not interfere with the discharge 
of their functions by the different States. After 
hearing extended arguments, the Commission 
decided, by a vote of eight Republicans to seven 
Democrats, that “ They would not go behind the 
returns.” . 

The excitement produced by tins decision is 
difficult of appreciation by anyone unacquainted 
with the American character. Only the most ultra 
Republicans were pleased. There was a far more 
general and profound regret that the United States 
Supreme Court Justices should have been^found 
dividing by political lines. The Democrats charged 
that the decision was in violation of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the compromise, which was to unearth 
and defeat fraud. Justice Bradley, who had been 
chosen in place of Justice Davis, was their especial 
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hete noir. He was accused of being subservient to 
two great railroad corporations, the managers of 
which were opposed to Tilden’s election. It was 
shown that his written opinion and decision 
conflicted, and from this it was said he had altered 
his mind at the last moment. Angry Democrats 
called for the assembling of 100,000 men in 
Washington, on the 4th of March, to install Mr. 
Tilden as President, regardless of Congressional 
decisions. Mr. Tilden was counselled to assert his 
rights by force, but he advised patience to the 
end, and he declined the many proflers of armed 
assistance. On the 11th of February, the Senators, 
by a party vote, decided to count Florida for Hayes, 
and the Representatives, by an equally strict party 
vote, agreed that it should not be so counted. The two 
Houses not agreeing under the law creating the 
Electoral Commission, the Florida electoral votes 
Avere counted for Hayes. The next contest was 
over the vote of Louisiana, from which State there 
were two sets of returns, Hayes and Tilden. On 
the 16th of February the Commission, by its party 
vote of eight Republicans to seven Democrats, 
decided that the eight votes of Louisiana should be 
given to Hayes. On receiving this intimation, the 
House of Representatives adjourned until the 20th 
February. On that tfay, the two Houses having 
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again disagreed as to how the votes should he 
counted, Louisiana’s eight votes went to Hayes. 
Objection being taken on the 21st February to the 
counting of Oregon’s three electoral votes, the 
question was referred to the Commission. In this 
instance the Democrats liad a prima facie case, but 
on the 23rd February the Commission, by eight 
Republicans to seven Democrats, decided to give the 
State’s votes to Hayes. The ground of the decision 
was that the disqualification of Watts (a postmaster) 
did not operate to elect Coghlen (the Democratic 
elector), and the latter was not entitled to a 
certificate as an elector. A report which was cir- 
culated at this period, that Mr. Hayes intended^ 
when elected, to pursue the Southern policy of 
Grant’s Administration, came near, by uniting the 
Democrats, to defeating the further progress of the 
count. The friends of Mr. Hayes, and that gentle- 
man himself, published denials of the story. In 
addition thereto, they also reiterated their previously 
expressed sympathy with Hampton and Nicholls, 
the contesting Democratic governors in Ssuth 
Carolina and Louisiana respectively. This affair 
made the Democratic Congressmen more cautious^ 
and strengthened a wing of that party in the House 
of Representatives known as “ Filibusters.” The 
“Filibusters” comprised the* Democrats who were 
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resolved to strain Parliamentary usages “ to pre- 
vent the Republicans cheating them out of the 
election,” as their spokesman bluntly put it. The 
next and the last serious objections were made to 
the double returns from South Carolina. The 
Electoral Commission, on the 27th of February, 
decided, by eight Republicans to seven Democrats, 
to give the seven electoral votes of that State to 
Hayes. The “ Filibusters ” fought to delay the pro- 
ceedings with increased audacity. Objection was 
taken to counting the vote of a Hayes elector when 
Vermont was reached. Prominent Southerners, fear- 
ing that the count would not be completed in timcj 
made personal appeals to their friends to hasten 
matters. They claimed that Hayes had given 
•written guarantees that Hampton and Nicholls 
would be recognised as the legal governors of South 
Carolina and Louisiana, and that it was worth the 
Presidency to free those two States from “ carpet 
baggers’ ” rule. Vermont’s votes were counted for 
Hayes, and on March 2nd the votes of Wisconsin, 
the last of the 38 States, came up for consideration. 
Objection having been taken, the case was referred 
to the Commission, which, on the same day, by its 
former vote of eight to seven, decided that all the 
State’s votes should be counted for Hayes. The 
Senate at once concilrred, but in the House of 

N 
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Representatives the Filibusters ” made a last 
desperate effort to defeat the count. Personal 
appeals diminished their number from over 120 to 
70 votes in the all-night straggle that ensued. 
Representative Mills, of Texas, sought recognition 
for a resolution providing for an immediate election 
of a United States President, but it was ruled out 
of order by Speaker Randell. Mr. Blackburn, of 
Kentucky, denounced the Electoral Commission as 
a fraud. “The people,'' he said, “might yet rise 
“ and demand what their representatives had 
surrendered, even at the expense of blood." 
About 4 a.m. on the 3rd March the Representatives, 
by a vote of 136 to 79, declined to count Wisconsin 
for Hayes. Tlie Senators immediately entered, and 
for the last time the two Houses met in joint 
session. The ten electoral votes of Wisconsin 
were counted lor Hayes. By common consent, the 
Democrats withdrew from the floor of their hall, 
and, standing near the doorways, watched what 
Ibllowed. Amid impressive silence, Vice-President 
Ferry declared the result : 185 electoral vo'tes for 
R. B. Hayes ; for S. J. Tilden, 184 votes ; and then 
he made the formal announcement that Mr. Hayes 
had been elected President of the United States for 
the four years beginning March 4th, 1877. No 
demonstration followed the declaration. 
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The people received the news calmly, and there 
were none of the customary celebrations. ■ The 
House of Representatives met on the afternoon of 
Saturday, March 3rd. Proctor Knott, as Chairman 
of the Select Committee on the Privileges of the 
House, offered for adoption a resolution declaring 
that S. J. Tilden, of New York, having received 196 
electoral votes, had been elected President of the 
United States, and T. A. Hendricks Vice-President. 
The resolution was adopted on a party vote of 137 
to 88. Another session was held on the followinir 
day, at which an effort was made by the Repub- 
licans to have the army supplies voted. The 
Democrats had steadfestly refused to do so, in. 
order to prevent the troops being again used to 
coerce the Southern people in the exercise of their 
right of local government. At the last minute, and 
just before the clock struck twelve, Mr. Foster 
(Republican) asked for three months’ supplies for the 
army. The Democrats answered by shouting “No, 
not for three days,” “ Not for a day,” “ Not for a 
minute,” and a scene of disorder ensued. Mr. Foster 
rejoined, “ Then the responsibility must rest with 
you.” To which Mr. Morrison replied, “We accept 
the responsibility.” And so ended the forty-fourth 
United States Congress on Sunday at noon. The 
army had to be maintained for six months by 
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issuing certificates of indebtedness, which were 
disputed, but ultimately paid. 

Rumour had it that both Mr. Hayes and Mr. 
Tilden took the oath imposed on the President on 
Sunday, in order to be ])rcpared for any contingency 
that might arise. If Mr. Tilden did so, it must 
have been taken at New York, for he went about 
his affairs as usual, and took no further steps to 
vindicate his title. The public inaugural ceremonies 
attending Mr. Hayes’ installation took place at the 
Capitol on the 5th of March. They were of the 
usual character — a military and civic procession, 
the delivery of the inaugural address, and taking 
the oath of office. The reception of the new 
President by the populace was not unqualifiedly 
enthusiastic, for hisses as well as cheers greeted 
him as he passed with General Grant to and from 
the Capitol. Mr. Hayes did not prove ungrateful 
to his supporters, and even his enemies admit tha^ 
he has kept his engagements. His promises to 
recognise Hampton as governor of South Carolina, 
and Nicholls as governor of Louisiana, were also 
observed, and by that means “ carpet-bag ” rule in 
these two States came to an immediate and 
inglorious end, for many of the “ carpet-baggers ” 
became fugitives from justice. 

The fever of four months’ intense excitement 

tYinaf Vi«xro mi 'flio onVnoofe rvT i-f /-\y 
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disappointment to which more than one-half of 
the nation was subjected would not have been 
borne without manifestations more violent than 
those which occurred. It is true that many strong 
protests were made ; that the New York Sun pub- 
lished a portrait of President Hayes for several 
weeks, with the word 

FRAUD 

in large letters across his forehead ; and that Mr. 
Tilden received numerous offers of physical support 
from those who thought themselves able at least 
to begin a civil war, but, like a true patriot, lie 
turned a deaf ear to all such suggestions. Still it is 
doubtful whether a physical contest would have been 
avoided but for the judicious conduct of Mr. Hayes. 

It will have become apparent from the history 
of the election that Mr. Hayes was not a party man 
in the ordinary sense of the word. At the first 
ballot of the Republican party he received only an 
insignificant number of votes, and he was accepted 
as a candidate simply as a compomise between 
the adherents of two men whose supporters 
were each numerous but not sufficiently strong 
to win, and they were ultimately satisfied to 
defeat each other, by concentrating their votes 
upon an outsider, whose small chances had not 
excited their jealousy br mistrust. Thus it was that 
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Hayes became tlio candidate of tlie Republicans, 
although, in a party sense, he was by no means up 
to the usual standard of that hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness which ai*e supposed to be essential 
in a sound party man. 

Mr. Hayes was no sooner installed President 
than he declared that he represented not a 
party, but the nation ; and that in all his 
appointments and proceedings he would be 
governed by the interests of the public, and 
not by the interests of a party. That the spoils 
of war belonged to the victors had been a maxim in 
American politics, and it was thought that the 
winniug side was bound to make all appointments 
from its own supporters. Mr. Hayes took a different 
view, and this manifestation of an equitable spirit 
contributed greatly to allay the popular irritation 
caused by his election. It is probable that as a 
Republican he has been able to do for the Southern 
States what a Democrat would have failed to- 
Accomplish. Had Mr. Tilden been elected it would 
perhaps have been impossible for him to have 
satisfied the great expectations which his election 
would have raised in the South, and all the energy 
of the Republicans would have been aroused to 
oppose him. With Mr. Hayes as President, the 
Southern States accepted his concessions as more 
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than they hoped for or expected, and the 
Republicans were unable to oppose the man whom 
they had placed in the Presidential chair. There 
remains, however, the fact that in the last election 
for President fraud was triumphant, and to this day 
it remains unpunished. If this fraud had been com- 
mitted personally by Mr. Hayes the situation 
would be intolerable, but few, even in the 
violence of party conflicts, charge Mr. Hayes with 
any departure from the path of rectitude. His calm- 
ness, moderation, and firmness are on all sides 
acknowledged, and should he finally succeed in 
establishing freedom and justice in the Southern 
States, and permanence in the civil service, he will 
earn the everlasting gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen.^ 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

In the article on “Kin Beyond the Sea,” which 
' appeared in the North American Review^ of 
September, Mr. Gladstone writes : “ The struggle 
with the South for the first time has definitely 
decided that to the Union, through its Federal 
organisation, and not to the State Governments, 
were reserved all the questions not decided or dis- 
posed of by the express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion itself.” I have read this jiaragraph with some 
surprise, as it appears to me to be distinctly in 
opposition to the Constitution of the United States^ 
and to the principles and sentiments wliich one hears 
on every side when travelling in America. In a 
judgment given in the Siqereme Court of the 
United States, in October, 1875, Chief Justice 
Waite, in delivering the opinion of the Court,^said : 
“ The Government of the United States is one of 
delegated powers alone. Its authority is defined 
and limited by the Constitution. All powers not 
granted to it by that instrument are reserved to the 
States or the people. No rights can be acquired 
under the Constitution or laws of the United States, 
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except such as the Government of the United States 
has the authority to grant or secure. All that 
cannot be so granted or secured are left under the 
protection of the States.” 

The principle thus laid down is universally 
regarded in the United States as the cardinal 
principle on which the Union is based, and each 
State strictly reserves all the rights of government 
which it has not surrendered to the Union. What 
the States have surrendered is defined by the 
Constitution with so much clearness that the 
leading principles on which the Federal Govern- 
ment is based are quite unmistakeable. 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
that the Congress shall have power 

1. — To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; 
to pay the debt* and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

2. — To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

8. — To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. — To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws oil the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

5. — To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

6. — To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States. 

7. — To establish post offices and post roads. 

8. — To promote the pjogress of science and useful arts, by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 
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9. — To tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 

10. — To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the liigli seas, and offences against the laws of nations. 

11. — To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

12. — To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

1 <>. — q;'o provide and maintain a navy. 

14. — To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 

15. — To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

16. — To })rovide for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States, resj)ectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. — To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such disti'ict, not exceeding ten miles square, as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress^ 
become the seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purclnused by tlie consent 
of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings ; and, 

18. — To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

It will be seen that the Federal Government 
of the United States exercises exclusive jurisdiction, 
over a district which is limited to ten miles square ; 
outside of that all powers o£ Government belong to 
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the respective States, except such as arc expressly 
defined as belonging to the Federal Government. 

In direct limitation of the powers of the 
Federal Government, the Constitution declares that 
Congress shall not suspend the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require 
it ; and that no bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
may bo passed, and no title of nobility may be 
granted. 

The powers of the separate^ States are limited, 
as follow : — 

SECTION X. 

1. — No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confcih' 
ration ; grant letters of inarque and reprisal ; coin money ; emit 
bills of credit ; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex law 
or law impairing* the obligation of contracts ; or grant any title 
of nobility, 

2. — No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports o 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United State s 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
the Congress. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
lay any duty of tunnage, keep troops or slii|)s of war in time o 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another State, or 
with a foreign Power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 

8. — No person held to •service or labour in one State under 
the laws thereof escaping into another shall, in consequence of 
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any law or ref^ilation therein, be discharged from such service or 
laboar, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labour may be due. 

This recognition of slavery was insisted upon 
hy the slave-holding States, and the difficulties to 
which it gave rise are matters of history. 

Articles of Amendment have been added to the 
original Constitution from time to time, but none of 
these infringe the cardinal principle of limiting the 
powers of tlie Federal Government to such matters 
as have been expressly delegated to it. 

At the first session of Congress ten amend- 
ments were adoi)ted, the first of which declared 
that Congress shall make no laws respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exorcise thereof ; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press ; or the rigl>t of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

The second article is as follows : — 

“A well regulated militia being necessary to the security 
of a free State, the right of the people to kce]i and h^ar arms 
shall not be infringed.” 

This article restores to each State the authority 
to make itself a military PoAver. Wonderful it is 
that a central authority which alloAvs its constituents 
to bear arms independently of itself should have 
held together for over a century. 
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The thirteenth article of amendments, adopted 
on the 18th December, 1865, just after the war, 
declares that 

Neither slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

On July 20th, 1868, an important amendment 
was adopted, which declares that 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States ; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, or deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the law. 

It seems that this article did not sufficiently 
secure the voting power of citizens, for on March 
30th, 1870, another amendment was passed, which 
declared 

That the right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, colour, or previous condkioii of servitude. 

The large powers given to the President of the 
United States are defined as follow : — 

^ The executive j)ower shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. 

The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States^ 
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when called into the actual service of the United States. He may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of 
the executive departments upon any subject relating to the duties 
of their respective offices ; and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for all offences against the United States, 
except ill cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur ; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint, ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and whicli sliall be established by 
law. But the Congress may, by law, vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers, as they tliink proper, in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 

Ho shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he sliall judge necessary and*expedient ; he may, 
on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, 
and, in case of disagreement between them with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he 
shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed; 
and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil officer^ of the 
United States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. 

The legislative powers granted by the Consti- 
tution are vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which consists of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 
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The House of Representatives is composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people 
of the several States, each State sending one 
Representative for each 30,000 males over twenty- 
one years of age. 

The Senate is composed of two senators from 
each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof for 
six years. One-third of the Senate is chosen every 
two years. 

All bills for raising revenue must originate ir. 
the House of Representatives. 

The President may veto any bill, which may 
then be re-considered by the House in which it 
originated, and, if approved by two-thirds of that 
House, it becomes law. 

The Constitution provides that the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish, the judges holding their offices during 
good behaviour. 

In Washington’s Farewell Address to the 
people of the United States he thus speaks of the 
Federal Government : — 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people is 
now dear to you. It is justly so ; for it is a main pillar in the 
edifice of your real indepeildejice ; the support of your tranquility 
at home, yom’ peace abroad— of your safety, of your prosperity,^ 
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of that very liberty wliich you so hii^lily prize. But, as it is easy 
to foresee that from diflerent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in 
your minds this truth ; as tins is the point in your political 
fortress ajjainst which the batteries of internal and external 
enemies will be most constantly and actively— though often 
covertly and insidiously — directed, it is of infinite moment that 
you should properly estimate the immense value of your national 
union to your colle(;tive .and individual lia])piness ; that you should 
cherish a cordial, luibitual, and immovable attachment to it ; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as a palladium of 
your political safety and ])rosperity ; watching for its j)reservation 
with jealous anxiety ; discountenancing whate^^er may suggest even a 
Suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned ; and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various i)arts. * * * 

To the ehieacy and permanency of your union a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the i3arts can be an adeipiate substitute ; they must 
ii \itably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
aliiances in all times have experienced. * * 

The base of our political system is the right of the people to 
make and to alter their constitutions of government ; but the 
constitution which at any time exists, until changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the right of the people to 
establish government presupposes the duty of every individual to 
obey the established government. ^ 

The comprehensive character of the Union 
which Wasliingtoii contemplated is indicated in the 
following* sentences : — 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
State, with particular reference to £he founding of them on 
geographical discriminations. Let me now take a more compre- 
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hensive view, and warn yon, in the most solemn manner, against 
the baaetul effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its roots in the strongest passions of the human mind. It 
exists, under different shapes, in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed ; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, 
shar|)eiied by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, 
whieh, in different ages and countries, has perpetrated the most 
horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries wliich result gradually incline the minds of men to 
^eek security and repose in the absolute power of an individual, 
and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing faction, more able 
or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to 
the purposes of his own elevation on the ruins of the public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind (which, 
nevertheless, ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to make 
it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. • 

The prophetic mind of the writer seems tc 
have foreseen the convulsion by which the Unior 
was so nearly severed. The great contest betweer 
the North and the South was the result of a com- 
bination of “geographical distinctions,” and “tht 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally.” 

The country was not spared the great calamitj 
of civil war, hut it has been delivered from the stil 
greater calamity of disruption. 

Washington’s ad%ice is, however, not the lese 
applicable because one great danger has beer 
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surmounted. If the “ spirit of revenge,” as car- 
ried out under the presidency of General Grant, 
had been prolonged, there would have been no 
satisfactory or permanent re-union. Under the 
more rational and judicious administration of 
President Hayes, and his able Ministry, the wounds 
occasioned by civil strife arc healing, and the 
great nation is making steady advances towards a 
real union and substantial prosperity. 

As to the government of the Government, the 
power is theoretically vested in the Supreme Court 
of the United States of interpreting the Constitution 
when any moot point arises ; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether Congress does not really exercise 
"that function. 

The Constitution vests in the United States 
Supreme Court power in all controversies to which 
the United States is a party, and in controversies 
between two or more States, or between citizens of 
different States ; and to Congress is given the 
power of altering or amending the Constitution, 
under compliance with certain rules. The Article 
which refers to this subject directs that whenever 
two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary to 
propose amendments to the Constitution, or, on the 
application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, Congress shall call a Convention 
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for presenting tlie proposed amendments, Avhich 
amendments shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
or by Conventions in three-fourths of the States. 

As each State retains and exercises all the 
powers of government which are not delegated to 
the Federal authority, it is scarcely necessary to 
define the powers of the State Government. In 
practice these powers include whatever the people 
desire that the Government should undertake. But 
each State has a “ Constitution,” the main object of 
which is to prevent the Executive Government 
from exercising or acquiring powers which may be 
used for the repression of individual freedom. 

The Consj;itutions of the several States very 
generally agree in their ihain features ; in nearly 
all of them there is the same form observed as in 
that of the United States, and the same principles 
lie at the foundation. First, there is generally a 

brief preamble, beginning “We, the people of , 

acknowledging, with gratitude, the grace of God, 
in permitting us to make a choice of our form of 
government, do hereby ordain and establish this 
Constitution.” Then follow the Articles of the 
Constitution of tho State, commencing usually 
with the “ Bill of Rights ; ” next, “ Division of the 
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Powers of Government,” “ Legislative Department,” 
“Executive Department,” “Judicial Department,” 
“Right of Suffrage,” “Militia,” “Impeachment,” 
“Public Schools,” “Land Office,” “General Pro- 
visions,” or, if a Southern or Western State, “Immi- 
gration.” Under the heading “Bill of Rights,” the 
Constitution of many of the re-constructed States, or 
Southern States engaged in the rebellion, begins by 
first abjuring the doctrine of secession, and holding 
the laws and treaties of the United States supreme. 
The citizens’ personal rights are next defined, and 
these ordinarily consist of : — the right of conscience 
or freedom of religious worship, liberty of speech 
and publication, the right of trial by jury, and of 
speedy trial. The right of the accused to be heard 
in his own defence as a witness, and the right to 
bear arms. The citizens ai'e secured from search 
or seizure of person or property, except under due 
process of law, and from imprisonment for debt. 
(In some States the jury determine not only as 
to the facts, but, under advisement of the judge, 
as to the law. In others the judge is the^sole 
exponent of the law ; and judges, by consent of 
parties, in certain actions, may dispense with a 
jury, and themselves decide on the law or facts, or 
may act as a court of arbitration). Class legislation 
is excluded under a declaration that no person or 
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persons sliall be entitled to exclusive privileges. 
No bills of attainder or ex post facto law can 
be made. The militar}?' arc subordinate to the civil 
authorities, and perpetuities, monopolies, primo- 
geniture, and entailment are declared contrary to 
the genius of free government. The right of 
assembly and petition is given; and other matters 
necessar}’' to protect the person or property from 
the arbitrary exercise of power by whomsoever 
sought to be exercised. To guard against trans- 
gressions of the delegation of Powers, it is declared 
that everything contained in tlie Bill of Rights ” is 
excepted out of the general powers of government, 
and shall for ever remain inviolate. 

The powers of the State Governments are, as a 
rule, divided into three dej)artments — legislative, 
executive, and judicial, just as in the case of the 
United States. The powers delegalcd to these 
several departments arc fully expressed, and cannot 
legally be exceeded, although in practice they 
frequently are ; and they must be exercised solely 
within the respective departments, the person or 
persons connected with one having no authority 
except in his or their own department, unless where 
otherwise expressly defined. 

Under the Legislative Department is defined 
the qualifications of* electors, their privileges 
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from arrest at elections, or while proceeding 
to vote ; but in the latter respect the severa. 
State laws differ very much. It may be here 
noted that manhood suffrage does not prevail 
in all the States ; in Rhode Island and elsewhere a 
property qualification is necessary, and under the 
laws of New York State negroes were required, in 
some towns, to possess 300 dollars worth of property 
before having the right to vote. Legislative 
functions are exercised by two bodies called Repre- 
sentatives or Assemblymen, and Senators, both of 
whom are ehosen by the people at elections, held 
generally every second year for Assemblymen, 
and every four or six years for Senators. The 
Senate is usually a permanent body, the members 
retiring in rotation — one-third every two years as a 
rule — as their respective terms expire. The mode 
of voting is by ballot, the time of polling and all 
kindred matters relating thereto being minutely laid 
down in the State Constitutions. The payment of 
State Legislators, the outline of rules for their 
procedure, and their neeessary qualifications, 
liberties, and functions, are fully defined under the 
Article that deals with the Legislative Department 
in the several State Constitutions. 

The number of Assemblypien and Senators in 
each State is fixed by the Constitution of the State. 
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The State Assemblymen, who are always the most 
numerous, together with the State Senators, are 
returned on a population basis. For this purpose, 
an apportionment is made so that districts, town- 
ships, or counties, are grouped into Senatorial and 
Assembly districts, containing, as nearly as possible, 
in each a like number of people, or at any rate as 
many as will entitle the district to return a Senator 
or Assemblyman. Increase of population is provided 
.for by a re-apportionment of the State every 
decade, on the basis of the United States census,, 
or as often as may be directed by the State* 
Constitution. The question of the apportionment 
of a State into Senatorial, Assembly, Judicial — for 
the judges in most States are elected — or other 
election districts, is one that perpetually agitates 
the mind of tlipe American politician, for apportionment 
gives free scope to what is called political ‘‘ gerry- 
mandering.” The word gerrymander,” as applied 
in this sense, may not be so well-known in Britain 
as the practice it defines. It means dividing a 
State into election districts, irrespective of all 
geographical or natural and orderly features, so 
that the party directing the apportionment shall 
possess political advantage ; for instance, an over- 
whelming Democratic district would be made, if 
possible, more so* hy the Republicans, who had, 
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nothing to gain there, in order that they might 
the more easily defeat their political rivals in the 
adjoining districts. Assembly district “A” might 
be so shaped as to contain 8,000 Democratic voters 
and but 2,000 Republicans ; while Assembly 
districts “B” and “C” might have each but a 
bare Republican majority of 5,100, as against 4,900 
Democrats. “ Gerrymandering ” runs all the way 
down to the division of municipalities into wards, 
and counties into townships. As a rule, the State 
Constitutions seek to limit this evil by requiring 
that all the voting precincts in any district shall be 
contiguous ; and, in addition thereto, no political 
party dare, for its own sake, push the practice to 
extremes. In New York State, for instance, the 
Republican Legislature of 1878 adjourned without 
re-apportioning the State, as it was coostitutionally 
required to do. As to the fixing of the capital of a 
State, that is done by a majority vote of the people, 
and by the same vote the capital may bo changed. 

The Executive Department in the different 
States is entrusted to a Chief Magistrate, styled the 
Governor, a Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary^ of 
State, Comptroller, Treasurer, and an Attorney- 
General, all of whom are elected by the people ; and 
oi’dinarily a Commissioner of the General Land 
Office and a Superintendent of Public Instruction are 
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also chosen. But the chief executive power is 
vested in the Governor, whose duties are in general 
analogous to those of the President of the United 
States, so far as the several State Governments are 
similar to the Federal Government. He is elected 
by the people, and his term, whether for two, four, 
or more years, is fixed by the Constitution, which 
also defines how any contest as to the result of the 
election ma}^ be settled. The Governors have the 
nomination of many important State officers, 
superintendents, and inspectors of different public 
works and departments, canals, prisons, &c., but 
the persons cannot be confirmed in office except by 
the approval of a majority of the Senate. Like the 
President, the Governors are commanders-in-chief of 
the State militia, except Avhen the latter is called 
into the actucil service of the United States. 
Governors make recommendations to the State 
Legislatures, publish messages, and take care that 
the laws are enforced. They have power to pardon 
criminals, and they may themselves be removed 
from office for cause by impeachment, initiated by 
the State Assemblymen or Representatives. In 
America judgment on impeachment extends only to 
removal from office and disqualification to hold public 
office in future. Ofiences against the common or 
statute laws are punishable at all times by the legal 
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iarbuTials, and the fact that an official had been 
impeached and removed from office would not save 
him from the penalties otherwise provided by law. 
The duties of the Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
and other State officials are sufficiently suggested 
by the titles of the offices they hold. It frequently 
happens that political parties are so evenl}'- balanced 
in the State Governments that the people elect a 
Republican or Democratic Governor, and a 
Comptroller or Secretary of State of adverse 
politics. In practice it cannot be said that when 
this happens the public interest suffers. The chief 
power of tlic State Governors rests in the authority 
vested in them to exercise the right of veto over 
any measure or bill passed by the Legislature. If 
a Governor vetoes any bill, it can only become 
law by being passed by a two-tiiirds majority 
in both branches of the Legislature. It ought to 
be mentioned that every bill must refer to one 
subject only, which must be clearly expressed in the 
title, and the amending of any bill can only be 
carried out by re-enacting the whole bill in its new 
form. ^ 

The State Judicial Department consists usually 
of one supreme court and district and other courts. 
As a rule, three or five judges comprise what is known 

as the Chief Supreme Court, tvhich has only appellate 
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jurisdiction. The terms and powers of the judges 
are, within certain limits, defined both by the Con- 
stitution and by statute, and in nearly all the States 
the laws are codified. From time to time the laws 
are revised and recodified. 

Among the miscellaneous subjects provided 
for in the State Constitutions are the calling 
out of the militia, impeachment of judges, banking, 
usury, and public schools, wherein free instruction is 
provided for all children between, say, the ages of 
six and eighteen years. The public schools are 
used, as a rule, by all classes, and private 
academies are few. Separate schools are provided 
for coloured children, in Northern as well as in 
Southern States, in those places where there is 
a sufficient number of negroes to justify the erection 
of a school for fhem. Various other measures affect- 
ing the rights of persons and property are also defined 
in the different State Constitutions, but a good deal 
has been said and written of late about the 
necessity of getting Congress to enact laws 
affecting certain liberties of person, rights of 
property, and contracts, marriage and divorce, so 
as to bring about a more general uniformity in 
these matters than now exists in the States. 

The power of establishing counties and county 
governments, and townships, or municipalities, is 
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vested in the Legislature, which, in this case also, has 
a reasonable amount of discretionary power entrusted 
to it, for the creation of counties or the granting of 
municipal charters to towns and cities. The action 
of the Legislature in such matters is usually 
obtained on the petition or application of the 
inhabitants, and charters are altered and amended 
at the instance of the people, civic officials, and, 
occasionally, in the interest of politicians, when 
their friends are in a majority in the Legislature. 
The county governments are conducted under 
ditferent systems, each State having its own mode. 
In many of tlie States, boards of supervisors, who 
manage the affairs of their respective counties, 
see to the building of bridges, construction of 
roads, maintenance of the local poor, erection 
and keeping in repair of armouries for mihtia, 
and generally supervising the collection and 
expenditure of the local revenues. Their 
powers and duties are always defined by statute, 
general laws, or specific charter, and, in cases 
where the supervisors wish to borrow mon^y for 
some projected local improvement, they have to 
apply to the Legislature for leave to do so. A 
county treasurer attends to the actual financial 
department, a county judge, county justices, 
constables, and the sheriff to offences against the 
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laws, and a county registrar keeps tke deeds and 
titles to property ; whilst surrogate judges and 
county clerks attend to the duties arising in their 
respective departments, namely, the probate of wills, 
the filing of all necessary documents connected 
with the law courts, and the record of companies 
incorporating under the general State laws for 
conduct of business, &c. 

In some States the county Government is even 
of a simpler description, and the only officials 
are the judges, sheriff, treasurer, county clerk, 
who is also registrar, and justices of the peace, 
the people arranging for the conduct of their local 
affairs at public meetings held at stated periods. 
In fact, in what are called “ towns,” it is at such 
recurring public meetings that direction is given 
to the justices of the peace, or other officials, for 
the levying of a special district tax for improve- 
ments ; under which I include a town hall, police 
force, street making, and the introduction of gas 
or water. 

In regard to the government of cities, these 
are all conducted under charters, of special creation by 
the Legislature of the State. The charters of munici- 
palities much resemble each other, in that the local 
governing power is vested in a Board of Aldermen or 
Councillors, who are elected by the different wards 
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into which the city has been divided, and as set 
forth, together with the municipal boundary, in the 
charter. A mayor, who also is elected, together 
with a comptroller, treasurer, and other civic 
officials, complete the parallel which makes 
of a municipality a government within a govern- 
ment. The mayor has, in a lesser degree, but 
subject to aldermahic approval, the power to 
appoint persons to office, or he may veto any 
measure passed by the Board of Aldermen, who, to 
carry it over his veto, must do so by a two-thirds 
vote. The duties of the municipalities are 
ordinarily lighting, cleansing and paving streets, 
the supply of water and gas, sewerage, police, fire, 
and all other departments comprised in the ordinary 
conduct of civic affairs. 

It was not to be expected that a number of 
sovereign and independent States would yield all 
authority to a central power, and place their lives 
and fortunes entirely at the disposal of a Government 
which individually they could not control. The 
Federal Government did not, therefore, attempt to 
usurp more authority than was essential for the 
purpose of an effective union. It has been said of 
the British House of Commons that it can do any- 
thing short of making a pint cup hold a quart, but 
the Congress of the United States has neither sought ^ 
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nor obtained sucli varied powers as are wielded witb 
more or less success at AVestminster. A careful 
perusal of the Constitution will show how extremely 
limited are the powers given to Congress as 
compared with those of the British House of 
Commons. And in practice we do not find Congress 
occupied with a debate as to whether a provincial 
town should be allowed to cari^^ out certain proposed 
sanitary arrangements, or to make a railway tunnel 
under a river. Neither would it require several 
years of discussion in Congress before an obnoxious 
toll bridge in a distant State could be removed. If 
the Union had been hampered and strained by the 
exercise of such local duties it would never have 
held together until the present time. Not only is 
intolerable inconvenience occasioned in the United 
Kingdom by tlic necessity for referring these 
purely local matters to a tribunal ■which knows little 
about the subject, and cares still less, but it is 
obvious that the British Legislature is hampered 
and overwhelmed by the necessity for attending to 
both imperial and local legislation. Enterprise is 
unduly checked, and social matters neglected, 
because nothing can be done without the sanction 
or initiation of an overworked Parliament, which 
cannot attend to all i^s multifarious duties. 

This is especially the case when any great 
question arises in home and foreign politics. 
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Practical legislation is then set aside for 
a more convenient season, which season, if it 
comes at all, comes very late. Nor is this the 
worst evil which attaches to the mixing up of local 
and imperial affairs. It is notorious that the best 
and most influential members in imperial politics 
are the worst in a local sense, and constituencies 
who elect j^romincnt 'f)oliticians do so at a sacrifice 
of local interests ; therefore, such men are often 
passed over for those who will attend to the 
pressing local matters, which are so unnecessarily 
taken to the Imperial Parliament. 

The desire which prevails in the United 
Kingdom to avoid, as far as possible, all legislative 
interference arises, in a large degree, from the 
delay and inconvenience usually connected with 
legislative action. As I have said elsewhere, 
the sentiment which prevails in the States is very 
different. There Government is regarded with more 
friendly feelings, and it is felt that many public 
advantages can be secured more suitably by 
legislative action than by any other means, v 

The Federal Government of the United States 
is not only free from those local matters which 
require so much attention in the British House of 
Commons, but in their foreign, affairs their duties 
are much lighter than those of the English Govern- 
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merit. The complications of European politics are 
highly interesting to the Americans, and the people 
have a keen appreciation of whatever takes place 
in Europe ; but their Government is not called upon 
to take a part in those eomplicated foreign questions 
which occupy so much of the time and attention 
of the English Calhnet. 

The members of the administration at 
Washington are, therefore, free to devote them- 
selves to those questions in which the welfare and 
prosperity of their own people are immediately con- 
cerned ; the State Governments are able to carry 
on their work unembarrassed with either foreign or 
federal politics. 

The result has been a degree of energetic 
development which is probably without parallel 
in the world’s hislory. In the United States we 
have the spectacle of a Government aggregating to 
itself surrounding nations, not by the force of 
conquest, but by the centrifugal power of bene- 
ficent administration. We see law and order 
prevailing over territories thirty times the extent 
of the whole surfirce of the United Kingdom, and 
it may be said that in almost every part of that 
vast country life and property are as secure as in 
the suburbs of London. We find the unwonted 
spectacle of a people gathered from all nations 
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welded into a harmonious whole, and not only 
submitting to, but cordially upholding, the Govern- 
ment under which they are placed. We find 
patience with intelligence, and order with energy. 
The “ law-abiding ” character of the people is in nc 
degree the result of that inert listlessness which we 
see in Eastern nations, or the sullen and unavoid- 
able submission to crushing despotism which is not 
unknown in Europe. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE. 

Land in England is far better cultivated tlian 
land in America. The farmer in the States can 
extend the area of his cultivation, and economy is 
seldom practised, except under necessity ; therefore, 
the Americans do not economise land. 

The Government of the United States com- 
mitted a cardinal error in making land free ; under 
a sound policy, land would have been sold and the 
proceeds expended in providing good roads and 
public buildings. This would have induced con- 
centration instead of wasteful expansion. 

Virgin laud in its native condition, and 
unappropriated, is useful for grazing purposes, but 
land which has been allowed to go out of cultiva- 
tion is an unmitigated nuisance ; instead of pro- 
ducing useful grasses it grows noxious weeds, which 
impede the cultivation of adjoining farms. The pro- 
fusion and waste of land have been the bane of 
American agriculture, and so long as it is abundant 
we shall look in vain for those concentrated efforts 
which produce such. wonders in thickly populated 
countries. 
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If tte produce per acre in the States is com- 
pared with the produce i i the United Kingdom, we 
might at once award the palm of success to our- 
selves ; but this is not the only question to 
determme. While the English agriculturist has 
been obliged to economise land, the American has 
been compelled to economise labour, and both have 
succeeded in overcoming natural difficulties. Land 
is more productive here ; labour is more productive 
there. An Englishman visiting the States is struck 
with the waste of land; an American visiting 
England is astonished at the waste of labour. 

From a social point of view the waste of labour 
is by far the most distressing malady, more difficult 
of adjustment, and less likely to be cured by the 
natural course of events. 

That wo are not altogether indifferent to the 
great dangers we are in by reason of our unhappy 
divisions into unsatisfactory class distinctions is 
evidenced by the attention which the subject 
receives. 

Daily News of November 9th, in anJtrticle 
on the agricultural strike in Sussex, writes : — 
“ Whatever the coming winter may be as to 
weather, it is likely to be a hard one to the 
agricultural labourers in l^ent and Sussex. Some 
of them have already accepted wages cS from 
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twelve to fourteen sliillings a week, and others 
are being locked out for refusing to accept the 
reduction. Farming for the last two or three years 
has been as unprofitable as cotton-spinning, and 
the chance of improvement is more remote in the 
case of the farmer than in that of the cotton-spinner. 
The low price of wheat is a direct consequence of 
the increasing competition of the foreign producer. 
The farmers, like other people, are anxious in these 
circumstances to cut down their expenses, and the 
outlay which it seems most easy to reduce is that 
which goes in wages. Mr. Dring told the Farmers’ 
Club, at its late meeting, that the only chance for 
the tenants is for their waves and daughters to 
give up their servants, do the housework, and, we 
suppose, the dairy work, themselves, and ‘ take to 
the wash-tub instead of the piano.’ He might as 
well have told the farmer that he must give up his 
horse, dismiss his ploughman, and himself and his 
sons drive the team afield as in the very olden time. 
This would be something like the attempt of a 
manufacturer to compensate for the badness of 
trade by going to the loom himself, and making 
his sons and daughters weavers and spinners. 
The farmers need to be more of capitalists rather 
than more of labouress.” 

The Times, of the following Monday,- thus 
writes of the agricultural labourer : — “ Our 
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politicians, economists, and philanthropists, educa- 
tionists, and improvers generally are now daily 
trying their skill on the English agricultural 
labourer. What is to be done to make him fit in 
not only with modern ideas, but even our new laws, 
for neither seem to reach him ? He will not respect 
himself and rely on himself. Ho will not put by 
for a rainy day. From first to last he is an actual 
or potential pauper. He does not care the value of 
a pot of beer for liberty, independence, the citizen- 
ship of a great empire, intellectual progress, and all 
that we and the better part of the world are boasting 
of. We run over the world expressing our opinion 
freely on the people we come across, all the time 
remembering in a corner of our political conscience 
that we have left a peasantry at home that will not 
stand much criticism.” 

What a burlesque it is to call upon the agricul- 
tural labourer to put by for a rainy day, when we 
give him a weekly sum for the maintenance of 
himself, his wife, and his children, which would not 
pay the washing bill of an average middle-class 
family. 

But what seriously concerns the people of 
England is the fact that we are entering into 
competition with the Amei^icans in everj* depart- 
ment of industry ; and we have to consider 
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whether English agriculturists can compete with 
American farmers, when they have on the one 
hand to meet the demands of landlords who expect 
annually more than the fee simple value of good 
land in the States, and on the other to get their 
work done by under-fed, uninterested labourers ; 
and, at the same time, provide costly establish- 
ments for themselves and their lamilies, while 
taking no active part in the actual work of the 
business in which they are engaged. 

The DmJy News speaks of the English 
farmer as not having to work, but to organise — at 
least, we presume that that is what is meant by the 
statement that they should become more of 
capitalists rather than more of labourers ; but, at 
the present moment, the American farmer, who 
docs heavy work, beats the English farmer hollow 
in the matter of organisation. 

The cheese and butter factories in the dairy 
districts of the States have long since relieved the 
American former of the most difficult part of the 
work in connection with a dairy form, and 
produce far more excellent results than can 
be obtained from several single dairies. I 
have previously shown how dairy farms, of say 
150 acres, are cai;ried on by the landlord and his 
wife doing most of tte work, hiring one man, who 
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lives with, the family, and is treated as a 
member of it. 

In corn districts a similar organ’sation prevails. 
Steam engines and thrashing machines are taken 
round to one farm after another, and the working 
landlord farmers go with the machines to help 
their neighbours and each other. It is a pleasant 
sight to see a dozen American landlords gathered 
round a thrashing machine, not to look at it, but 
to work it. They keep it going from early mom 
till dewy eve, as if thej'’ intended to get through 
the work. If you enter the farm-yard whilst these 
operations are going on you arc welcome to see 
what 3mu can, and your presence will not be 
regarded as an intrusion, and the work will not 
bo suspended, as no one will be anxious for an 
opportunity of doing the civil for tile purpose of 
getting a small tip. They are working for them- 
selves, and are not to be tempted by backsheesh. 

It may well be asked, what is the effect of 
severe personal labour on the classes who ought to 
be leaders in refinement and intelligence ? I doMiot 
pretend to have had sufficient experience on either 
side of the Atlantic to enable me to answer this 
question completely, but, so far as my experience 
goes, I am bound to say that I think a comparison 
between the United Kingdom And the United States 
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would be largely in favour of tlie latter, so far as 
tbe agricultural districts are concerned. 

Whatever may be the degree of refinement and 
general excellence to which our landlords have 
attained, they can have but little influence on our 
farmers or labourers, for there is little or no associa- 
tion between them. The farmers sec their landlords 
rarely, and never in a social manner. The 
labourers do not sec either the farmers or landlords; 
in the way of social or friendly intercourse. In the 
States the labourer lives with the land o d-larmer 
for whom he works, and he is really treated as one 
of the family, both by the farmer and his visitors. 
The man expects to be a farmer himself some day, 
and circumstances place this expectation within his 
reach. He earns good wages, and can save the 
small amount of capital necessary to enable him to 
start on his own account. The labourer on this side 
of the Atlantic has none of these social advantages, 
and no prospect of raising himself above his present 
position. There is, therefore, no sympathy or com- 
munity of interest between him and the classes above 
him, and we therefore look in vain for the develop- 
ment of that energy and intelligence which are often 
found amongst the working men in the States. 

As to the effect of their physical activity upon 
the farmers themselvds, I should like to quote the 
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evidence of Mr, Dale, wlio thus relates his 
experience amongst the fanners of the Eastern 
States. At the first farm-house which he entered he 
found that “ the farm belonged to a widow. She 
met us at the door, and received us with a quiet 
dignity and grace which would have done no 
discredit to the lady of an English squire, owning 
an estate worth four or five thousand a year. Her 
English was excellent — the English of a refined 
and educated woman. Her bearing and manners 
had an ease and quietness which were charming. 
The house had three good sitting-rooms, Avell 
furnished. Books and magazines were lying 
about ;■ and there was a small but pretty green- 
house. I went into one bed-room, and saw that 
it was extremely neat, and that the linen looked 
as white as the driven snow. I found that the farm 
was an unusually large one, being about 200 acres. 
The farm work was done by the lady’s two sons, 
and either two or three ‘ hired men ’ who lived in 
the house.” So much for his first experience. 

As to the effect of continuous personal l^our 
upon the farmers themselves, Mr. Dale was assured 
by “ one of the most learned and accomplished men 
in America, that the New England farmers were 
generally men of strong shrew.d sense and sound 
judgment, rather slow in their intellectual move- 
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ments, but with a healthy appreciation for solid 
thinking. Many of them had a considerable number 
of excellent books, and read them. On the other 
hand, I was told by a distinguished lawyer that the 
intellectual development of the farmers was 
seriously checked by the severity of their outdoor 
work. On the whole, however, the testimony 
which reached me from those who had the largest 
acquaintance with them supported very strongly 
the most favourable estimate both of their intelli- 
gence and their morals. What I heard about the 
fanners’ wives and daughters was still more 
decisive. These ladies generally rise early, and 
spend ther mornings in house work ; but after 
an early dinner, which most of them cook w'ith 
their own hands, they ‘ dress,’ and are generally 
free to visit their friends or to occupy themselves 
with their books, their music, or their needle. 
They take a pride in cultivating the refinements 
of life. At dinner and supper the table-cloth is as 
white, and the silver as brilliant, as in the houses 
of wealthy merchants in Boston or New York. The 
farm-houses are planted so thickly over the country 
that evening entertainments are very numerous, 
and at many of these — so I was assured — the 
conversation is very, bright and intelligent.” 

In America, landlords, as we have them, are 
unknown, and we cannot, therefore, compare 
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English and American landlords, as there are 
none on their side to compare with ours. That 
they snlFer nothing from the want of them it would 
he rash to say. We owe something to the landlords 
of England in preserving for us the noble parks 
and splendid domains, the equal of which could he 
found in no other country under the sun, and these 
would have been impossible here under a general 
system of small landlords working their own land. 
Many Americans lament the absence of an aris- 
tocracy, to whom they might turn for assistance in 
legislation and governmental administration. The 
subject is one too largo to be discussed in 
these pages, but purely in the matter of agriculture 
we cannot but see that our threefold system of 
landlords, farmers, and labourers places us at a gi'eat 
disadvantage in comparison with a more practical 
system, which develops physical energies, and 
leaves the land without those heavy burdens Avhich 
rest upon it here. The question will scarcely be 
settled by leaving landlordism as it is, and inter- 
posing capitalist farmers between landlords '^nd 
labourers. The whole system is too cumbersome 
for a simple operation such as the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. If capitalist farmers are 
wanted, let the landlord, undertake that 
duty, let him provide machinery and stock for 
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working his land, and then let it in moderate 
quantities to really working farmers, who ■w'ould 
not bo above soiling their own hands, or having 
dinner with their own labourers. In this way it 
may be possible to restore the impaired energy of 
the forming population, and inspire the working 
classes with renewed hope and vitality. 
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BANKING. 

In common with other subjects of Her Majesty, 
I have sometimes attempted to pass a provincial 
bank note in London, and I have found that almost 
any purveyor would rather that I should leave my 
dinner unpaid for than ask him to change a five 
potmd note from the provinces, although the note 
was issued in due conformity with the Bank Charter 
Act, under which Peel guaranteed to give stability to 
our finances. 

I was, therefore, surprised to find, when in the 
States, that the paper issued by banks thousands of 
miles distant was received as cash without the 
slightest hesitation ; oven the shabbiest, dirtiest, 
and oldest notes which I could find in my pocket- 
book Avere always accepted. During the Avhole 
of my traAmls, no one to whom I had to make a 
payment looked a second time at a note, Avdiereas 
the new gold and silver coins were constantly 
regarded Avith suspicion, as it was known that 
they could be, and Avere, imitated. 

It is well Avorth Avhile to inquire into a system 
which has given uniformity to a currency 
throughout three millions of square miles, and 
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whicli imparts to a ragged bit of paper a value 
whicli is not called in question. Why is it that if 
you bring a bank note from Bristol to London no one 
will look at it, and if you take it from Minnesota to 
New York it hnds currency as readily in one place 
as the other ? This is one of the questions which I 
determined to solve, and the answer will be readily 
understood by any one who takes the trouble to 
read the following details respecting the laws of 
banking and currency in the United States. 

By the Act of February 25th, 1863, a Bureau 
was established, charged with the execution of the 
laws passed by Congress relating to currency, the 
chief officer of which is called the Comptroller of the 
Currency. His salary is 5,000 dollars per annum, 
and he performs his duties under the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Comptroller is appointed by the President on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. ' 
He holds his office for five years, unless sooner 
removed by the President upon reasons communi- 
cated by him to the Senate. He gives bonds in the 
penalty of one hundred thousand dollars for the 
faithful discharge of his duties. A Deputy- 
Comptroller is appointed, with a salary of two 
thousand five hundred ‘dollars per annum. I give 
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these particulars as an illustration of the mode in 
which officers are appointed in the States, and the 
comparatively small salaries which are paid in 
cases where, as in this instance, the office is one 
great importance. The gentleman who is appointed 
to the office of Comptroller, with a salary of a 
thousand pounds per annum, is charged with the 
examination of the National Banks, and the custody 
of all the plates and other valuable things 
belonging to his department. He has to make 
annually to Congress a report of the most elaborate 
character, occupying a closely printed volume about 
three inches in thickness. It is his business to make 
arrangements for the examimation of all the 
National Banks, and upon him devolves the very 
responsible duty of recommending that banks, 
under certain circumstances, sliall be liquidated or 
allowed to continue their business. 

The law provides that any number of natural 
persons,^’ not less than five, may form a National 
Bank. The capital must not be less than fifty 
thousand dollars where the population does Naot 
exceed six thousand, one hundred thousand dollars 
where the population is over six thousand, or two 
hundred thousand dollars where the population 
exceeds two hundred thousand, and in all cases one- 
half of the amount must be paid up before a bank 
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can commence business. The shareholders are “held 
individually responsible, equally and rateably, and 
not one for another, for all contracts, debts, and 
engagements of such association to the extent of 
the amount of their stock therein, at the par value 
thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such 
shares.” 

The private estates of trustees are not respon- 
sible, as in this country, as the National Bank Act 
distinctly provides that “ persons holding stock, as 
executors, administrators, guardians, or trustees, 
shall not bo, personallj^, subject to any liabilities as 
stockholders ; but the estates and funds in their 
hands shall be liable.” 

“All National Banking Associations, designated 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall be depositories of public money.” The 
association, thus designated, must give satis- 
factory security, “ and must take and receive at par 
all national currency bills by whatever association 
issued.” 

Every National Bank, before it commences 
business, must deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States any United States registered bonds 
bearing interest, to an amount not less than one- 
third of the capital^ stock paid in. Powers of 
attorney are given to* such National Bank or 
Q 
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association to receive the interest on the bonds so 
transferred to the Treasurer. Upon a deposit of 
bonds the association making the same are entitled 
to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency 
circulating notes equal to ninety per cent, of 
the current market value of the bonds, but not 
exceeding ninety per cent, of the par value thereof, 
if bearing interest of not less than five per cent, 
per annum, but the proportion of notes to the capital 
of the bank must not be more than ninety per cent, on 
a capital not exceeding five hundred thousand 
dollars, eighty per cent, where the capital does not 
exceed one million of dollars, seventy -five per cent, 
where the capital does not exceed three millions, or 
sixty per cent, where the capital exceeds three 
millions. 

The expenses of printing notes and other 
expenses of the Currency Bureau are paid out of 
the proceeds of the taxes or duties collected on the 
circulation of National Banking Associations. 

“Not more than one-sixth part of the notes 
furnished to any association shall be df less 
denomination than five dollars. After specie pay- 
ments are resumed no association shall be furnished 
with notes of a less denomination than five dollars.” 

After the notes supplied by the Treasury have 
been signed by the President or Vice-President of 
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the association receiving these notes, “ the same 
shall be received at par in all parts of the United 
States in payment of taxes, excises, public lands, 
and all other dues of the United States, except duties 
on imports.” 

The Comptroller receives worn out or mutilated 
notes to be cancelled and “ destroyed by macera- 
tion,” and delivers other circulating notes to an 
equal amount. 

Imitation or defacement of any circulating note 
is prohibited. 

In the large cities of the Union the National 
Banks are compelled “ at all times to have on hand 
in lawful money of the United States an amount 
equal to at least twenty-five per cent, of the aggre- 
gate amount of its deposits, and banks in other places 
must have fifteen per cent.” Whenever the lawful 
money is below the standard, “such association shal 
not increase its liabilities by making any new loans or 
discounts, nor make any dividend until the required 
proportion has been restored.” “And the Comp- 
troller of the Currency may notify any association 
whose lawful money reserve shall be below the 
amount above required to be kept in hand to make 
good such reserve ; and if such association shall 
fail for thirty days thereafter to make good its 
reserve of lawful money,* the Comptroller may, with^ 
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the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury^ 
appoint a receiver to wind up the business of the 
association. 

Every National Banking Association shall 
receive at par, for any debt or liability to it, any 
notes or bills issued by any lawfully organised 
National Banking Association. 

National Banks may charge the rate of interest 
allowed by the laws of the State in which they 
carry on business ; where no rate is fixed by the 
laws of the State, the banks may charge a rate not 
exceeding seven per cent. Twice the amount of 
interest fixed may be recovered by any person who 
has been charged more than the legal rate. 

One-tenth of the net profits made must be 
carried to the reserve fund, until that amounts to 
twenty per cent, of its capital stock. Loans to one 
person or company must not exceed one-tenth of the 
capital. Loans on their own stock are prohibited. 
All debts on which interest is past, due, and unpaid 
for six months, shall be considered as bad,^ debts. 
A list of shareholders is kept for inspection, and 
a copy sent annually to the Comptroller. Every 
association must report to the Comptroller five 
times annually, giving in detail the resources 
and liabilities of the association, which reports 
must be published in a local newspaper at the 
expense of the association. 
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“ In lieu of all existing taxes every association 
shall pay to the Treasurer of the United States, in 
the months of January and July, a duty of one-half 
of one per centum each half year upon the average 
amount of notes in circulation, and a duty of one- 
quarter of one per centum each half-year upon the 
average amount of its deposits, and a duty of one- 
quarter of one per centum each half-year on the 
average amount of its capital stock hcj’ond the 
amount invested in United States bonds.” . . . 

“ Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the 
shares or real property of associations from either 
state, county, or municipal taxes.” 

It will be seen that the National Banks are 
required by law to retain, in lawful money, and 
have in their possession, twenty-five per cent, of 
their deposits in large towns, and fifteen per cent, 
in smaller places. Whenever their lawful money is 
below this standard they must cease to make 
advances ; and, if the proportion is not restored 
within thirty days, the bank may be wound up at 
the discretion of the Comptroller. It is not easy to 
see what good can arise from keeping in the coffers 
of the bank so large a proportion of the deposits, 
and not allowing this reserve to be used. If the 
law is adhered to it may often intensify a panic, for 
with large funds in hand the bank would be compelled 
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to decline assistance to a customer, under whatever 
circumstances he applies or whatever securities he 
offers. It is probable that the law is evaded, and 
that the evils which would otherwise arise from it 
are thus mitigated, but it is a bad system to have 
a law which, like our own Bank Charter Act, will 
only work by being broken whenever a strain 
comes upon it. If this law were made more elastic, 
and the taxation adjusted, the National Banks of 
the United States would probably be the most 
perfect banking system in the world. 

The efficient working of these institutions has 
been due in a large measure to the impartial and 
judicious exercise of discretion on the part of the 
Comptroller. The exigencies of the agricultural 
population require very large advances during the 
few weeks immediately preceding the harvest, and 
I am told that during that period the amount of 
“ lawful money ” in some of the National Banks is 
often reduced to four or five per cent., with the 
knowledge and consent of the Comptroller. In 
England we should not think of giving;^ such 
important discretionary powmr to any person, much 
less to an officer with a salary not exceeding a 
thousand a year. 

During the last four years. National Banks, 
like all other financial institutions in the States, 
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have been subjected to a strain of almost unpre- 
cedented severity. The reaction from the 
previous inflation has been destructive to credit, 
and has brought about a reduction in values 
which might account for the overthrow of any 
financial enterprise. The laxity of morals 
occasioned by the war, and the carelessness 
which resulted from exceptional prosperity, 
produced or permitted a development of fraud 
which is, perhaps, without parallel in commercial 
and political circles. Throughout this tremendous 
test the National Banks have maintained their credit 
to a remarkable degree. 

The complete system of returns, with constant 
inspection, show to a dollar the amount of losses 
which have been sustained by depositors and 
other creditors during the last fifteen years, and 
the total of these losses has not exceeded 
6,400,000 dollars, or rather more than millions 
sterling. It must be remembered that this security 
to depositors has been obtained without resorting to 
the terrible system of unlimited liability, and with- 
out dragging into the vortex of bank failure the 
estates of trustees, upon whom, in this country, we 
fix the liability without allowing them to participate 
in the profits of the venture. 

It is not easy tb understand the principles upon 
which the taxation of National Banks has been 
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founded. These banks are supplied by the Govern- 
ment with notes to which the attributes of currency 
are legally attached. It is true that the banks give 
security for these notes ; but the revenue from the 
bonds which are deposited as security is received 
by the banks, and therefore, they suffer no loss by 
giving this security, and they benefit by the use of 
circulating notes to the extent of the interest which 
they receive for their use. The tax upon them ought, 
therefore, to be nearly equivalent to the ordinary 
rate of interest. The notes of the National Banks 
put out of circulation about an equal amount 
of the United States legal tender notes, upon the 
issue of which the Government benefit by 
the interest on their value ; and unless the 
National Banks pay an equivalent the Government 
loses by the transaction. 

But while the Government taxes the circulation 
of the banks one per cent, per annum only, they 
place a tax on their deposits of one-half per 
cent., and they also tax their capital stock one-half 
per cent., except such portion of it as is 
invested in United States bonds as security for the 
circulation. The effect of this arrangement of taxa- 
tion is to give the banks an excessive profit on the 
issue of notes, which they are, therefore, 
unduly tempted to force into birculation, while it 
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deprives them of their legitimate profit on deposits. 
The banks are, therefore, the less disposed to 
receive deposits, and in consequence they pay to 
depositors less interest than they would otherwise 
pay. In short, the circulation of notes is unduly 
stimulated, and the deposits are checked. 

Mr. Knox, the Comptroller of Currency, in a. 
report issued in November last, shows that the claims 
against all the National Banks which have failed 
since their establishment have been £4,079,781, of 
which £2,802,002 have been paid, and he estimates' 
the eventual loss at £1,303,085. He then adds 
“The average number of failures during each of the 
past fifteen years has been less than five, and the 
average annual loss less than £80,000. The City 
■of Glasgow Bank, which recently failed in Scotland, 
had a capital and surplus of less than £1,000,000, 
and liabilities of more than £10,000,000. The 
deficiency of the assets is nearly £5,250,000, which 
is four times as great as the losses of all the 
creditors of National Banks which have failed since 
the organisation of the system.” 

“ The Bank Superintendent of the Stale of 
New York reports the liabilities of twenty- 
two Savings’ Banks which have failed in that 
State during the last six and a-half years at 
£2,437,755, and ’estimates the losses to their 
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creditors at £800,723. lie estimates the 
losses during the last three years at £680,000, 
which is more that one-half of the estimated losses 
to the creditors of all the National Banks in the 
United States from the beginning of the system 
until now.” 

“The losses from five State Banks in the 
city of Chicago during the last two years, which 
banks were organised under special charters under 
which%neither State supervisions nor reports were 
required, are estimated to be £763,700, on liabilities 
of £1,157,112. The losses from the State and 
Savings’ Banks of the country during the present 
year only, are known to have been greater than the 
total loss resulting from all the failures which have 
occurred of National Banking Associations since 
their establishment. The Government has had 
large amounts on deposits continually with a great 
number of National Banks throughout the country, 
for its convenience in making disbursements, but 
has sufiered no loss during the past twelve years. 
Upon the circulating notes of the National Banks 
there has been no loss whatever.” 

It will be seen from this statement that the 
National Bank system of the United States 
compares favourably not only with that of other 
countries, but shows to great advantage when 
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compared with other banks in the States. 
Twenty years ago banking in America was 
gloriously free ; all kinds of banks were in 
existence, each State did that which was right in 
its own eyes, and the States seem to have com- 
peted with each other as to which could sanction 
the wildest schemes. A traveller at that time was 
subjected to constant difficulty and loss in the 
matter of currency — no one would change a note 
without reference to a book to discover whether 
the bank from which it emanated was on the black 
list. The rate of exchange between different cities 
in the States usually involved a loss of about one 
per cent. ; thus, if you paid in a hundred pounds at 
New York you would receive ninety-nine pounds 
only at Chicago. At the present time one shilling 
or one shilling and sixpence, instead of twenty 
shillings, would represent the cost of remitting a 
hundred pounds from New York to a Western City, 
and as I have previously stated, the Nationel Bank 
notes are taken everywhere without the slightest 
hesitation. 

Ill establishing the National Banks, and giving 
legal circulation to their notes, the Federal 
Government were unable to control or supersede 
the operations of other banks which were often 
established by CKarkers granted by the different 
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State Governments. The Government did, however, 
put a stop to the issue of bank notes by these 
banks by imposing a tax of ten per cent, upon the 
issue of all notes other than the notes of National 
Banks. 

The relative position of the National and other 
banks in respect of capital and deposits will bo 
seen by the following table, which gives the total 
average capital and deposits of all the State Banks, 
Savings’ Banks, and private bankers in the country, 
for the six months ending May 31st, 1878. 

KUMBKK. CAMTAI,. I)T:rOSITS. 

State Banks 853 £21, got), 4 52 £45,890,523 

Private Banks 285G 15,559,045 30,700,593 

Savings’ Banks, with capital... 23 045,408 5,235,993 


8732 41,074,505 87,899,109 

National Banks 2050 94,178,000 135,132,000 


5788 135,252,505 223,331,109 

Savings’ Banks, without capital 008 1 00,059,809 


0450 883,990,978 

The total amount of the circulating uot^s of 
the National Banks outstanding on November the 
1st, 1878, was £04,198,559, and of Greenbacks 
or Federal Currenc}'’ £67,336,203. On January 
1st, 1879, the Greenbacks, or legal tender notes, 
became redeemable in go\d -“on presentation 
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at the office of the assistant treasurer of the 
United States in the City of New York.” The 
Treasury had made ample preparation for any 
possible demand by accumulating coin to the 
extent of £46,531,929, which was the amount in 
hand on October 1st, 1878. When the 1st of 
January arrived there was but little demand for 
gold, and thus the great object of equalising the 
value of Greenbacks and gold coin was successfully 
accomplished. 

The present position of the American Currency 
is, therefore, this : — The Greenbacks are le<ral 
tender for all payments, and may be exchanged 
for gold at the office of the sub-treasurer at 
New York. The notes issued by the National 
.Banks must “ be received at par in all parts of the 
United States in payment of taxes, excises, public 
lands, and all other dues to the United States, and 
also for all debts and demands owing by the 
United States, except interest on the Public Debt 
and in redemption of the National Currency.” All 
National Banks must receive the notes of any other 
National Bank for any payment due to them. These 
notes are, therefore, practically a legal tender at all 
places except the bank of issue, where they must 
be redeemed on demand by Greenbacks or coin. 

In a letter un^er date October 31st, Secretary 
Sherman gives, as collected from the best 
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authorities, the following statement of the paper 
currencies of the several countries named : — 


OntCULATION. POPULATION. PERCAPITA- 

France £92, 181, .WO 80,90.5,788 12-48 

United Kingdom .. 42,793,000 8.3,474,000 0-80 

Germany 29,01.5,000 42,727,800 3-46 

United States 137,715,454 47,000,000 14-05 


It will thus he seen that the note circulation of the 
United States exceeds that of either of the other 
countries mentioned. During the last few years there 
has been a slight decrease in the note circuh-ition in 
the States, probably from the fact that with 
improved banking arrangements a smaller number 
of notes are sufficient. 

Twenty years ago a comparison of the banking 
system in this country and in the States would 
have been altogether in favour of our own arrange- 
ments. At tlie present time the case is entirely 
reversed ; wo have nothing to compare eithei 
in convenience or security with the National 
Banking system of the United States. Public 
attention is now directed to our o-wn banks, and 
if we are wise we shall take advantage of this 
opportunity to introduce such arrangements as will 
give the same degree of security as has been 
obtained elsewhere under circumstances much more 
disturbing than any which we have had to 
encounter. 

The Savings’ Banks of the United States are 
very peculiar and dangerous institutions. Some 
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of them have a small amount of share capital, and 
others are mutual deposit institutions. None of 
these banks correspond to the British idea of a 
Savings’ Bank, or afford any substantial security 
to investors. 'I’here seems to be no kind of limit 
to the investments which the directors may 
make, and such investments are very generally of a 
speculative character. It appears to be the easiest 
thing in the world to commit a fraud upon a 
Savings’ Bank in America ; and during the last 
two years these institutions have been failing on 
all sides. In many cases the failures have 
arisen from the enormous depreciation in the 
value of property, which has been accelerated by 
the rapid appreciation or increase in the value of 
Greenbacks. Many investments were made 
when Greenback dollars were worth only 
2s. each instead of 4s., as at present, and the 
property on which advances were made with 
Greenbacks at 2s. is often insufficient to meet a 
repayment with Greenbacks at 48. But the failure 
of Savings’ Banks is frequently the result of sheer 
and barefaced fraud. 

One of the largest of the Savings’ Banks at 
Chicago had a capital of one hundred thousand 
dollars, and deposits of over six millions of dollars. 
It occurred to an ingenious speculator that sixty 
thousand dollars, or twelve thousand pounds. 
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invested in the capital of the hank would command 
the whole concern. He, therefore, bought shares 
to that amount, appointed himself and his creatures 
directors, lent the money to himself, lost a good 
part of it, and when he could keep matters no 
longer afloat pocketed what was not lost and went 
ofl* to Paris, where he has sinee been living in good 
style, laughing at the poor credulous dupes who 
took him for an honest man. 

We see that a direct influence for good is 
exerted by the respective Governments of the United 
Kingdom and the United States on banking 
institutions. In the United Kingdom the Govern- 
ment has undertaken the superintendence of 
Savings’ Banks, and has succeeded in providing a 
perfect security for depositors, whereas other 
banks on this side of the water have been left 
without control or supervision, and the result is 
manifest in recent failures. In the United States 
the process is reversed. Savings’ Banks are left to 
take care of themselves, and National Banks are 
placed under Government supervision ; consequently 
Savings’ Banks go to pieces, and National Banks out- 
ride the worst financial storms. Both Governments 
have succeeded in providing for the convenience 
and security of the public so .far as their inter- 
ference extends, and beyond its range incon- 
venience and insecurity remain. 
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THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 

No notice of the present condition of the United 
States would be complete without a reference to the 
subject of temperance, which, during the last half 
century, has attracted, at least, as much attention 
there as it has received in the United Kingdom. 

Since the union, various licensing laws have been 
passed in the several States, all, however, so 
far unsatisfactory that they have been made the 
subject of frequent change. Legislators seem 
to have studied the character of the publican rather 
than the nature of the liquor which he sold ; they 
appear to have thought that if the seller was a good 
man alcohol would do no harm. After talcing infinite 
pains to obtain pious publicans, and constantly failing 
in the attempt, the clever device was adopted in 
Massachusetts of requiring the County Com- 
missioners, or Selectmen, to take an oath that they 
would “ faithfully and impartially, without fear, 
favour, or hope of reward, discharge the duties of 
their ofl&ce, respecting all licenses, and respecting 
all recommendations ; ” but after all this swearing, 
alcohol continued to*inJ;oxicate, and drunkenness 
continued to increase. 


B 
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What may be called the modern temperance 
movement began in the United States about 
the same time as in this country, and in very 
much the same manner. It occured to certain 
persons that it might be as well to do without the 
liquor which caused so much trouble ; they gave it 
up, and persuaded other people to do the same. 
This “ moral suasion ” was continued for many years 
in both countries with more or less vigour. The 
idea then arose in the minds of some temperance 
reformers that it would be desirable to prohibit the 
sale of this dangerous article. In the States ideas 
spring into legislation more quickly than in 
older countries ; and the State of Maine adopted 
what is known as the Maine Law, in 1851. 

Since that time the contest between the liquor 
trade and prohibition has been severe, no other social 
question having engaged so much attention. The war 
partly put a stop to this conflict, but after the war was 
over, the battle between the liquor trade and temper- 
ance was renewed with more energy than before, with 
varying results. The polling booths are the 'usual 
grounds for pitched battles ; but the contest rages in 
all places and at all times with more or less activity. 
The temperance reformers appear to have been to 
a large extent successful, aud, as compared with 
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this country, temperance opinion in the United 
States is far more advanced. 

We constantly hear from travellers in the 
United States that the use of alcoholic liquors in 
that country is much less frequent than in our own, 
but I have not seen that this general impression 
has been brought to the test of actual comparison 
a reference to official statistics. 

In order to enable me to make this comparison 
I applied to Mr. Nimmo, the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, and he has kindly 
supplied me with a detailed statement of the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors in the United , 
States, compiled from official sources for the 
year 1877. 

The statement is as follows. The prices 
quoted are the average retail cost in the States : — 

United States Expenditure. Dollars. 

"Whisky and other spirits, 50,848,525 gallons, at 

6 dollars (24s.) retail 341,091,150 

Fermented Liquors, 9,074,806 barrels, at 20 dollars 

(80s.) retail 181,486,120 

Imported Brandy and other spirits, 1,386,670 

gallons, at 10 dollars (40s.) 13,866,700 

Wines, 5,723,469 gallons, at 6 dollars (24s.) 84,840,814 

Domestic Wines, Brandies, &c ! 25,000,000 

Total Dollars 595,784,784 

Or in StCTlidg, 


,£113,166,967 
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The excise returns for the United Kingdom 
have recently been issued for last year, from 
which it appears that the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors in the United Kingdom was as follows for 
the year 1877, the prices quoted being the average 
retail cost : — 


United Kingdom Expendituee. 

British Spirits, 29,889,170 gallons, at 20s £29,889,170 

Foreign Spirits, 10,018,504 gallons, at 24s 12,742,277 

Wines, 17,071,273 gallons, at 18s 15,904,140 

Beer, 30,207,041^ barrels, at 54s 81,722,032 

British Wines, Cider, &c., estimated at 17,500,000 

gallons, at 2s. 1,750,000 


£142,008,231 

In order to make a comparison of the total 
quantity consumed in each country, it is necessary 
to take the consumption in each at the same 
standard of value. I have, therefore, compiled the 
following table, showing 

American Quantities at English Prices. 

Whisky and other spirits, 56,848,525 gallons, at 20s. £56,848,525 


Fermented Liquors, 9,074,306 barrels, at 54a 24,^0,626 

Imported Brandy and other spirits, 1,386,670 gallons, 

at 24s 1,614,004 

Wines, 5,723,469 gallons, at 18s 6,151,123 

Domestic Wines, Brandies (American estimate) 5,000,000 


£93,114,278 

Taking the population of the United States at 
47 millions and the consumption at 93 millions 
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sterling, we see that a pro rata consumption in the 
United Kingdom, with a population of 33 millions, 
would amount to 63 millions sterling, whereas the 
consumption is actually 142 millions sterling, 
showing an excess of 79 millions, and that the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors in the United 
Kingdom is considerably more than double that 
of the same population in the United States. 

The correctness of a pecuniary test in a com- 
parative statement has been called in question. I 
have, therefore, prepared a statement giving the 
alcoholic test, taking the alcohol in spirits at 60 per 
cent., wines at 15 per cent., and beer at 5 
per cent. 

United Kingdom. 

Spirits, 40,507,740 gallons, containing 20,253,870 gallons alcohol 
Beer, 30,207,011 barrels, containing 54,481,752 „ 

“Wine, 17,071,273 gallons, containing 2,035,090 „ 


77,371,312 

Add British Wines per cent... 907,141 


78,338,453 


United States. 

Spirits, 58,23.^» 201 gallons, containing 29,117,000 gallons alcohol 

Beer, 9,074,306 barrels, containing 10,333,740 „ 

Wine, 5,723,469 gallons, containing 858,520 „ 


46,309,860 

Domestic Wines, &c., 4 per cent... 1,852,394 
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This shows that in the United Kingdoih 33 
millions of people consume 78 million gallons of 
alcohol per annum, or 2‘37 gallons per head. 
In the United States 47 millions of people consume 
48 million gallons per annum, or 1'024 gallon 
per head. 

Since 1870 the consumption in the United 
States has diminished, whereas during the same 
period that of the United Kingdom has grown from 
118 millions to 142 millions. 

In American hotels intoxicating liquors are 
rarely asked for at meal times, and persons who 
come to visit friends, or lounge in the entrance- 
hall, are not in the habit of calling for liquors. 
A native American will enter an hotel and 
burn his shins in the neighbourhood of a red 
hot stove for hours without taking a drink 
for the good of the house ; he appears to be quite 
welcome to shelter without drinking what he does 
not require, and companies of men will lounge in 
conversation or silence for hours without a glass 
among them. Of course there is drinking^ and, 
as a consequence, there is drunkenness, but custom 
does not require constant drinking as in England. 

There is, probably, a much larger mim- 
ber of total abstainers in the States than 
in this country, and the moral suasion move- 
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ment is carried on there with great vigour. At 
Pittsburg I found that crowded meetings were held 
twice a day, and many of the worst characters were 
reformed. In the women’s crusade something more 
than moral suasion appears to have been exercised 
towards the publicans. 

The liquor traders do not Hke temperance 
movements in any shape, but their hostility 
is chiefly manifested against the advocates of 
legal prohibition. They have a great objection 
to being put down by law. At a meeting 
of the “ United States Brewers’ Association,” 
held at Cincinnati, in June, 1875, the following 
resolutions against prohibition were adopted : — 
“ Resolved, That where restrictive and prohibitory 
enactments exist every possible measure be 
taken to oppose, resist, and repeal them ; and it 
is further resolved, that politicians favouring pro- 
hibitory enactments who offer themselves as 
candidates for office be everywhere strenuously 
opposed, and the more so if it be found that their 
persona] habits do not conform to their public pro- 
fession.” It appears that between 1873 and 1876 
nearly one-third of the brewers were annihilated ; 
there were 3,554 in 1873, and only 2,524 in 1876. 
Mr. Louis Shade, of Washington, agent of the 
Brewers’ Congress, in 'addressing the Convention, 
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said : — “ There is no doubt that the temperance 
agitation and prohibitory laws are the chief causes 
of the decrease as compared with the preceding year. 
Had our friends in Massachusetts been free to carry 
on their business, and had not the State authorities 
constantly interfered with the latter, there is no 
doubt that, instead of showing a decrease of 116,683 
barrels in one year, they would have increased at 
the same rate as they did in the preceding year.” 

Whatever opinions other people hold on the 
subject, it is clear that the brewers do not regard 
prohibition as a “ failure.” 

As against the rights of separate States to 
prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors, the publicans 
have appealed to the Constitution of the United 
States, and with some show of reason. The Con- 
stitution prohibits any State from imposing duties 
on the produce of another State ; and it has been 
contended that, under this law, liquor made in one 
State cannot be excluded from sale in another. 
It is also contended that, as the internal revenue 
officers of the Federal Government charge and 
receive duties on liquors, this charge involvds the- 
right of selling the liquor on which the duties have 
been paid. 

These points have been urged and combated 
in various courts with all the forensic ability which ^ 
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traders and teetotallers could command. The 
result has been a confirmation of the power of 
States to control and regulate or prohibit the sale 
of alcohol. The substance of the principles laid 
down by the judges is contained in the following 
brief extracts from the judgments delivered in 
various courts where the question has been tried : — 
In the Supreme Court of the United States, Chief 
Justice Taney said : — “ If any State deems the 
retail and internal traffic in ardent spirits injurious 
to its citizens, and calculated to produce idleness, 
vice, or debauchery, I see nothing in the Con. 
stitution of the United States to prevent it from 
regulating or restraining the traffic, or from pro- 
hibiting it altogether, if it thinks proper,” 

In the Supreme Court, New Jersey, in 1872, 
the Judge said : — “ It is an established principle, 
essential to the rights of self-preservation in every 
organised community, that, however absolute may 
be the owner’s title to his property, he holds it 
under the implied condition ‘ that its use shall not 
work injury to the equal enjoyment and safety of 
others who have an equal right to the enjoyment of 
their property, nor be injurious to the community.” 

The law was laid down in the Michigan 
Supreme Court in the following terms : — “ In the 
exercise of its police Tower, a State has full power 
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to prohibit, under penalties, the exercise of any 
trade or employment which is found to be 
hazardous or injurious to its citizens, and destructive 
to the best interests of society, without providing 
compensation to those upon whom the prohibition 
rests.” From which it appears that the subject of 
compensation has been raised in the States as well 
as in this country. 

So much uncertainty prevails respecting the 
action of prohibitory laws in the United States, that 
a brief statement of the present condition of the 
question may be useful. 

The first prohibitory law was enacted in 
Maine in 1851, and, with the exception of the two 
years 185G and 1857, has been continued, and it 
remains the law of the State to the present time. 
After the two exceptional years, legislators were 
chosen by large majorities, who, in 1858, re-enacted 
the prohibitory law, and since that time Governor 
Dingle states that “ The opposition to the law 
obviously grew weaker from year to year, and 
although there were frequent attempts to secure a 
Legislature favourable to its repeal, yet they 
always failed.” 

The State of Maine contains 35,000 square 
miles, with a population in 1870 of 626,915. 
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Throughout the whole of the State there is not 
a single distillery in operation. The law is not 
actively enforced in every town or district in the 
State, but that it has upon the whole been effective 
in a degree which must be highly satisfactory to its 
advocates is evident from the fact that the liquor 
revenue from Maine in 1873 was 49,237 dollars, | 
whereas from Connecticut, with a population 90,000* 
less than that of Maine, the revenue was 336,743 
dollars, and from Maryland, where the population is 
one-fourth more than in Maine, the revenue was' 
1,285,700 dollars. In the year ending June 30th, ^ 
1876, the revenue from Maine was 27,773 dollars. 

Official testimony as to the effectiveness and! 
advantages of the law might be quoted to any* 
extent, but the following brief extracts will give a 
fair idea of the nature of this testimony : — 

General Chamberlain, who was Governor of 
Maine from 1867 to 1871, and is now President of 
Bowdoin College, writes : — The law is as well 
executed generally in the State as other criminal laws 
are. Many persons think that there is not one-tenth so 
much liquor sold in the State as there was formerly. 
While we prefer not to certify to any particular 
degree of repression of the traffic, we say without 
reserve that if liquors are sold at all it is in very 
small quantities comp&,red with the old times, and in, 
a secret way, as other unlawful things are done.’’ 
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General Connor, Governor in 1876, states : — “It 
is a matter of common knowledge tliat the laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors have been 
very generally enforced, especially in the cities and 
large towns, where the traffic is most persistently 
attempted to be carried on in defiance of them. The 
law, as a whole, fairly represents the sentiment of the 
people. Maine has a fixed conclusion on this subject. 
It is that the sale of intoxicating liquors is an evil of 
such magnitude that the wellbeing of the State 
demands, and the conditions of the social compact 
warrant, its suppression.” 

Walcott Hamlin, the Superintendent of Internal 
Revenue, writes, in 1872 : — “In the course of my 
duty, as an Internal Revenue Officer, I have become 
thoroughly acquainted with the state and extent of 
the liquor traffic in Maine, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the beer trade is not more than one 
per cent, of what I remember it to have been, and 
the trade in distilled liquors is not more than ten 
per cent, of what it was formerly.” 

The Ex-Maj^or of Portland, who was elected by 
the Democrats at a time when they openly oppdlsed 
the law, and who stated that he was unable to 
approve of the principles of Prohibitory Liquor 
Laws, writes, in 1872 : — “At the present time the 
law is probably Enforced, even' in large towns and 
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cities, as thoroughly, at least, as any other penal 
statutes.” 

The Mayor of Bangor, writes, in 1872 : — “Last 
year the law was seldom enforced in our city ; this 
year it has been. The records of our police-courts 
show only about one-fifth the number of cases 
before it as compared with last 3'^ear.” 

The number of persons in Maine convicted of 
crime in 1860 was 1,215 ; in 1870 the number had 
fallen to 431, and the number of paupers from 8,946 
to 4,619. 

Almost any county or town in the United States 
may adopt prohibition by electing officers who will 
not grant licenses, and thus what is called here the 
Permissive Bill, or local option, is in practical 
operation. The permissive principle appears to 
afford the most suitable and effective form in 
which social legislation can be applied. It is 
useless to attempt the enforcement of a law which , 
is opposed to the pecuniary interests of a large 
class of traders, unless the principle on which it is , 
founded is abundantly sustained by public opinion. ' 
This is not likely to be the case in every town , 
throughout a large State; and, therefore, a Per_. 
missive BiU, allowing its adoption where public 
sentiment is sufficiently advanced, may be useful 
when legal prohibition* for the whole State may be 
a failure. 
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Local self-government is better understood and 
more fully adopted in America than with us ; there, 
each town or village does that which is right in its 
own eyes. Many towns, and even large cities, are 
governed by two, three, or four officers annually 
elected, who are thus immediately amenable to 
public opinion. Vested interests are little thought 
of. If a traveller asks, How do you eompensate 
the liquor sellers when you stop the traffic ? 
he is stared at, and asked in return, Why should 
private interests be allowed to stand in the way of 
public good? and he is told that if a man is carry- 
ing on a trade which is discovered to be injurious 
to the community ho ought rather to compensate 
the public for the harm he has done than the public 
compensate him for not doing harm any longer. 
There cannot be a doubt that in districts where the 
liquor traffic is excluded, in accordance with public 
opinion, a degree of prosperity and contentment pre- 
vails which is unknown in other communities. I did 
not travel in the States where the Maine Law is in 
operation ; neither did I make any special efforts to 
discover temperance communities. I wished td^ee 
the country in all respects as it is without 
exaggerating any one feature ; but without looking 
for them I came upon temperance towns where the 
sale of liquor is entirely excluded, and upon others 
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where such stringent licence laws are in force as 
greatly to check the evils of drunkenness. In some 
of these temperance towns other vices such as 
prostitution and gambling, had disappeared with the 
vice of drunkenness. 

At Greely, in Colorado, I was assured that not 
one abandoned woman could be found in the town, 
and if such a person came to the place public 
opinion would compel her to leave. As there are 
many towns and cities in the Union where every 
kind of vice is rampant, so there are others where 
the cardinal virtues appear to be triumphant. 

We are often assured that most alarming con- 
sequences would result if the social virtues were 
rigidly enforced in any community ; such uncom- 
fortable anticipations might be greatly alleviated by 
witnessing the substantial prosperity, practical 
freedom, and general happiness which are enjoyed 
in those localities of the United States in which 
custom, habit, or law have contributed to the 
adoption of a high social standard. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The promoters of new railroad lines in the 
States may be fairly divided into two classes — first, 
those who seek to build a road for purely local 
reasons, such as owning land, or having property, 
or other direct interests in the neighbourhood 
which they conceive will be benefited by improv- 
ing the means of communication ; and second, 
those who project lines for purely speculative 
purposes, one of their objects frequently being 
to acquire land along the line of the contem- 
plated railway. 

If a new railway is projected, and there 
is a general incorporation law in the State in which 
the road is to be built, the promoters may avail 
themselves of that. The rule, however, is to apply 
to the State Legislature for a Charter. The 
Charter defines the scope, character, and powers 
of the Company to be formed, and describes wit;hin 
certain limits the line of the proposed railroad, or 
places it will pass through, within what time it is 
to be built, and how operated. Should the line be 
projected through several States, the Legislature 
of each must be applied’ to for the necessary 
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powers, or, if the route lies through United 
States territory, Congress has to be asked to pass 
a bill giving the requisite authority to enter 
upon the National land. 

Aft<;r a Bill or Charter to build a railroad 
has iMicome law, the promoters, before they 
enter upon land (other than that held by them- 
selves) must file, with the clerk or other 
authorities of the different counties through 
which the railway is to be run, an official 
copy of their Charter, together with maps or 
tracings of the line of the new road. When 
property owners dispute the sufficiency of the 
compensation offered them by railroad projectors, 
the State laws prescribe the course to be followed 
before the line can be actually laid. The legal 
solution of difficulties of the kind in question is 
usually the appointment of local arbitrators or 
commissioners to appraise the property, and injury 
that may be done thereto, the Courts having power 
to require a speedy decision. 

In the ease of a railway built by those resident 
in the neighbourhood of the proposed line, not for 
speculative purposes, but to improve communica- 
tions, cheapen the price of what they have to buy, 
and open up new markets for what they have 
to sell, a few leadlhg citizens meet together 
8 
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and eacli agrees to contribute so much in money 
or land towards the scheme. The local repre- 
sentatives in the State Legislature see to the 
securing of a Charter, and, when once the latter is 
obtained, the rest is comparatively easy, provided 
the people are in earnest about getting a railroad. 
The residents may go on with the building of the 
road themselves, or they may call in a contractor 
or contractors, to take the whole matter off their 
hands. 

Whichever course they decide to adopt 
rarely affects what follows, namely, disposal 
of the new Company’s stock, paying up of 
the requisite amount of the same as required by 
law before the Charter becomes operative, and 
securing aid from the municipalities or counties in 
the shape of subscriptions or bonds to assist in 
building the railway. If the contemplated railway 
is an important through line, or has some special 
feature about it of value to the State at large, the 
projectors seek for and frequently obtain assistance 
towards its construction in the shape of bonds fix)m 
the State Authorities. So American railway pro- 
moters look for, and often obtain, assistance towards 
the building of new lines from the State Govern- 
ments, counties, municipalities, and private owners of 
property, and not infrequently aid is obtained from 
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the National Government, in addition to all other 
sources. Private individuals are not niggardly 
in giving, and owners of land in the West 
and South have been known to devote one- 
half of their property, as well as the right of 
way, to have a railroad run through their neigh- 
bourhood. But there are instances to be found 
the reverse of this, as when some seclusion loving 
settler would freely give half his wealth to keep 
p the steam horse away from his locality. 

The State Government of Texas had up to 
1876 contributed twenty millions of acres to 
radroad companies, under her general railroad law, 
which grants 16 sections, or 10,240 acres, of land to 
every mile of road put in running order. Fimds at 
the rate of 6,000 dollars per mile, at six per cent, 
per annum, secured on mortgage on the road, have 
also been lent to railways in that State, whilst other 
States have not been behindhand in grants of 
various kinds to their local railroads. The people 
of Galveston and San Antonio, two Texan towns, 
each voted a donation of 500,000 dollars for the 
speedy construction of a line which was to be nm 
between these places. 

It appears to be almost a work of supereroga- 
tion to point out the many ways open to speculators 
in the State to coin money out of railroad schemes. 
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What the General, State, or other Authorities do 
there to aid railroad enterprise indicates how 
widely the door has been opened for individuals, 
who have little commercial morality, to take 
advantage of the public in order to line their 
pockets. Nearly every State Legislature has its 
attendant clique of railroad promoters, who secure 
Charters on speculation to sell to contractors or 
bankers. The means taken to procure the passage 
of these bills is seldom free from reproach. The 
Great Pacific Railway scheme was aided in Con- 
gress, as all new railway projects are, by a 
“ lobby,” or clique of lawyers, and men who act as 
“go-betweens” between Congressmen and the 
speculators. 

Poor’s Railroad Manual of the United States 
gives the following statement showing mileage, 
capital, cost, earnings, &c., of the railroads of the 
United States in 187G, compared with those of 
Great Britain for 1875: — 

UNITED STATES. UNITED KINGDOM. 

Miles of Railroad 73,508 16,658 

Cost of Railroads £8!)3,718,387 £630, 223, 49^^ 

Capital Stock £449,671,675 £466,794,056 

Funded Debt £444,046,712 £163,429,438 

Freight Moved tons 197,082,000 tons 200,069,651 

Receipts from Freight £72,227,475 £38,268,072 

ton, 7/4^) , ton, 3/5) 

£99,451,591 £58,982,735 


Gross Earnings 
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UNITED STATES. 

UNITED EINSDCm. 

Operating? Expenses... 

£62,161,041 

... £32,198,196 

Net Earnings 

£37,290, .550 

... £26,784,539 

Dividends 

£13,607,933 

... £9,634,276 

Gross Earnings ^ Mile 

£1,3.53 

£3,640 

Net Earnings ^ Mile... 

£507 

£1,607 

Cost of Construction ^ 
Mile 

£10,711 

£37,868 

^ Cent, of Dividend to 
Capital 

8*03 

4-54 


To the cost of American railways, as given in 
this table, must be added the value of the land 
allotted to the companies which undertook the 
construction of the lines. 

It must not be imagined that the construction 
of a railway in America bears any near relation to 
what we understand by a railway in this country. 
Most of the railways in the West are laid upon level 
prairies ; the work consists in opening a small ditch 
at each side, the earth from which is thrown Into 
the centre, sleepers are laid upon this earth, and 
the rails are placed upon the sleepers, and tacked 
on them by small dog nails. The sleepers are 
generally cut on some part of the line, and cost 
nothing but the labour of sawing and carriage. If 
streams have to be crossed light timber staging is 
erected barely strong enough to carry the train, the 
timber costinsc nothing more than labour and 
carriage. 
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In dry weather the road can be used 
for trains not exceeding 25 miles per hour, but 
during the few wet days speed is reduced 
in order to meet the danger occasioned by 
the softness of the road. Not even a 
tramway from a stone quarry could be 
thus laid in the moist climate of Britain ; but in 
the States such hues can be worked with compara- 
tive safety during a considerable portion of tlie 
year. Two thousand pounds, or ten thousand 
dollars, per mile would be a large price to pay for 
constructing such a railway ; and, bearing in mind 
this fact, it will be interesting to note the arrange- 
ments which have been made with persons and 
companies by whom railway construction has been 
tmdertaken. 

As a specimen of these arrangements we will 
refer to the Union Pacific Railway, which was 
Chartered by Acts of Congress on July 1st, 1862, 
and July 2nd, 1864. By the first named Act the 
company was endowed with a land grant equal to 
12,800 acres per mile, the right of way to a wid^ of 
200 feet, and a bond subsidy as a loan in aid. 
The latter amounted to £3,200 per mile for the 
line from the Missouri River to the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, £9,600 per mile for the distance 
of 150 miles through the mountain range, and 
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£6,400 per mile for the remaining distance to the 
western terminus of the road. The Government 
subsidy was to be a first mortgage on the road and 
other property of the Company. By the Act of 
July 2nd, 1864, however, it was changed from 
a first to a second mortgage, the Company being 
authorised to create a first mortgage for an amount 
equal to that of the subsidy lien. For the liquidation 
of the Government loan and the interest thereon the 
Government was empowered to retain one-half of 
the charges for transportation services on its own 
account, and the Company was obliged to pay to 
the Government, as a sinking fnnd, five per cent, 
of the whole net earnings from transportation, 
which so far it has failed to do. 

The cost of the road and the equipment has 
been £23,042,917, and the Company has invested 
about 24 - millions in other undertakings. As the 
length of the road is 1,030 miles, it shows an 
average cost of £22,371 per mile. The greater 
part of this line passes over level land, where the 
legitimate expenditure on construction ought not 
to have exceeded £2,000 per mile. For a distance of 
150 miles it crosses the Rocky Mountains, but even 
on this part ot the road nothing like an expenditure 
of £22,000 per mjle could have been reasonably 
incurred. There is no doubt that four or five times 
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as much as the line should fairly have cost has been 
paid for its construction, and it is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that Mr. Hussey Vivian should be able to 
inform us that five of the promoters of this railway 
are now enjoying an income of £700,000 per annum 
between them. In the meantime the Government 
are left without interest on their advances. 

The promoters had the assurance to ask in the 
first instance from the Government, as a subsidy in 
land and money, twice as much as was necessary for 
the construction of the line, and this they obtained. _ 
Two years afterwards they persuaded the Govern- 
ment to make their advance a second instead of a 
first charge upon the railway, and this was 
conceded. Not satisfied with this second triumph, the 
Company contended that the interest on the subsidy 
bonds was not due to the Government until the 
bonds arrived at maturity, and this monstrous claim 
has been decided in their favour by the United 
States Supreme Court, which shows how much 
cleverness was practised in manufacturing the 
agreement witli the Government. By making the 
subsidy of the Government a second charge, the 
Company were enabled to obtain money on their 
bonds, which they did to an extent exceeding 
twelve millions sterling. 

The total receipts of the Company on capital 
account were : — 
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GoYcmment Subsidy in Land, 12,046,712 acres. 


In Cash £5,447,302 

Funded Debt Bonds, bearing interest from six to 

eight per cent 12,792,400 

Capital Stock 7,352,460 


£25,592,162 

Of which there has been redeemed up to end of 1876 2,571,600 


£23,020,562 

The company have still on hand more than ten 
million acres of land, which, at 2^ dollars per acre, 
are worth five millions sterling. 

The railway appears to be remarkably well 
managed, the operating expenses and maintenance 
of way not exceeding 40 ’88 per cent, of the 
receipts. The net earnings of the line in.l870 were 
£589,482, which had increased in 1876 to 
£1,523,729. 

The Company commenced paying dividends in 
1875 at the rate of four per cent, per annum, and as 
the charge upon the Funded Debt bonds is under 
£700,000 per annum, or less than half their net 
receipts, they must have ample funds for dividends. 
Had the concern been otherwise conducted, and the 
outlay kept within reasonable limits, the railway 
would have been a splendid investment for the 
original stockholders. • 
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In the States, however, railway promoters 
become rich and stockholders become poor, a cir- 
cumstance which will surprise no one who has had 
an opportunity of comparing the outlay on railway 
with the work which has been accomplished. 

A large proportion of the American railways 
are lightly constructed tramways over perfectly 
level land, made as I have before explained, with- 
out an ounce of ballast. Such lines can be easily 
laid down at the rate of a mile per day, and some- 
times four miles have been laid in less than twenty- 
four hours. These lines would be dear at two 
thousand pounds per mile. I repeatedly call atten- 
tion to this fact, which it is essential to remember 
with reference to the cost and value of American 
railways. 

The Union Pacific is not the only railway for 
which four times as much has been paid as the line 
should reasonably have cost. The Central Pacific, 
which is a continuation from the Union Pacific to 
San Francisco, shows a similar style of procedure, 
as do many other railways ; but it is not necessMy 
to multiply examples. 

It must not be supposed that the men who 
have thus overreached the Grovemment and the 
stockholders, to their enormous personal advantage, 
are by no means unpopular.* On the contrary 
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they afford striking examples of the proverb that 
“Men will praise thoe when thou doest well for 
tiiyself,” and as a matter of fact these men have done 
well not only for themselves, but also for the public, 
who have benefited immensely by the development 
of railways, which perhaps contribute more to 
national prosperity in America than in any other 
part of the world. If the work had been carried out 
^with a moderate degree of honesty, the public 
advantages and profits to shareholders would have 
been enormous. 

Not only does dishonesty prevail in connection 
with railway construction, but in working the line 
the interest of the directors and managers is 
systematically pursued at the expense of the public 
and of the shareholders. It is usually taken 
for granted that the directors of a line will 
manipulate rates and arrangements for their own 
personal advantage. Whatever may be the law 
on the subject, there has hitherto been no 
observance of equality in rates. These are 
arranged as it may suit the interests of the 
directors, or rather director, for it often happens 
that the control of a railway falls entirely into the 
hands of one man. An amusing and well-known 
story is told of two railway magnates who con- 
trolled separate lines between Chicago and New 
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York. Mr. A. puts down his rates for freight to a 
very low point. Mr. B. not only followed suit, but, 
after the ordinary manner of competition, he went 
still lower. A. reduced again and B. went still 
lower ; but Mr. A. Imd other objects in view, and 
having got Mr. B. down to a point at which the car- 
riage of goods would involve a serious loss, he en- 
gaged, through his agents, with B. for all the freight 
which B. could provide for some months. A. who 
had previously purchased enormous quantities of 
pi’oduce at Chicago, had the pleasure of seeing B. 
take it to New York at losing rates, and at the same 
time, knowing that B. was fixed with contracts, put 
up the prices on his own line, and carried for the 
public at a profit. 

Localities are often sacrificed to personal 
interests in these railway contests, and certain 
industries are ruthlessly destroyed at one place by 
preferential rates being given to some other locality 
in which the directors are interested. Thus the 
charge for goods from Chicago to New York was 
only one-third of the rate from Pittsburg to .^ew 
York, although the distance from Chicago was 
twice as great. 

It must not be supposed that all this chicanery 
and fraud is allowed to pass unnoticed by the 
public, or by politicians. ’ It is well-known that 
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the public interest demands an equalisation of 
rates, and this principle is now an important plank 
in some political platforms ; but it seems to be 
very difficult in the States to frame an Act of 
Congress through which interested parties cannot 
manage to drive a railway tiain. 
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“OLD PROBABILITIES.” 

In a recent speech, Mr. Hayes, the President, 
said ; — “ We have with us to-day the gentleman 
who is at the head of the Signal Service of the 
United States. He is known popularly as ‘ Old 
Probabilities,’ He is not old, and, I fear, he is not 
always probable, but, certainly, in the science of 
meteorology he has gone farther than any other ; 
and what does he tell us ? He says that this 
atmosphere of ours, this circumambient air that, 
surrounds the globe, is one as a unit, and that it has 
been discovered, by observations all over the globe, 
that a great commotion and a great disturbance on 
any sea or any continent, sooner or later, is felt on 
every other sea and every other continent.” 

This observation refers to General Meyer, 
whose proper designation is Chief Signal Officer of 
the War Department. I can bear testimony to the 
fact that he is devoted to the duties which ije has 
undertaken, for when I called upon him at Wash- 
ington, although he was sufiering from serious 
illness, he received me in his bedroom and 
explained his views with an earnestness which 
could not have been exbeeded if he had been in 
robust health. 
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It was not until February, 1870, that a resolu- 
tion of Congress authorised the Secretary of War to 
take meteorological observations at military stations 
throughout the United States for giving notices of 
the approach and force of storms. 

For this purpose General Meyer modestly 
demanded for his office an appropriation of 15,000 
dollars, and with that small sum he commenced 
arrangements for obtaining weather reports from all 
parts of the States. The issue of synopses and pro- 
babilities was commenced on February 19th, 1871, 
and since that time synopses and prognostications 
have been issued three times daily, without rest for 
holidays or saints’ days. 

Perhaps no part of the world affords so good 
an opportunity for making and using these observ- 
ations as the continent of North America. It 
stretches more than 3,000 miles from west to east, 
with a population chiefly in the east. Changes 
usually advance from west to east, and thus the 
prognostications which can be made from watching 
these changes are useful mainly in the Eastern 
States. Cyclones originate in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and sweep over the whole Eastern portion of 
the United States, in the vicinity of the sea. 

I visited the Signal Office at Washington, and 
was much interested in seeing the large maps upon 
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which are displayed all the observations made 
several days previously. The very obliging 
gentleman in charge of the office pointed out 
the various indications on the maps by which 
he was enabled to trace the progress of 
storms and infer the direction and rate of their 
progress, so that he could foretell with precision the 
time at which they would arrive at certain places. 
These prognostications are now so carefully made 
that over 95 per cent, of them are realised, and so 
thoroughly has the system obtained the confidence 
of the public that nearly all kinds of business and 
pleasure are more or less regulated by the weather- 
wise information telegraphed from Washington. 
For purposes of navigation of course these 
prognostications are invaluable, and such implicit 
reliance is placed upon them that if any captain 
failed to notice or to act upon warnings when issued 
he would vitiate his insurance. 

The farmer sows and reaps in accordance with 
the bulletins, which tell him what weather to 
expect. The butchers slay or reprieve their qattle 
and pigs according to the indications in the matter 
of temperature. The doctor reads the forecasts 
before he sees his patients, and modifies his treat- 
ment accordingly. The tourist consults the oracle, 
and acts upon its direction^. * No pic-nic would be 
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carried on without anxious reference to the state- 
ments issued by “ Old Probabilities.” 

Like every other department in the States, the 
Chief Signal Officer issues annually an elaborate 
report, which in this case consists of 500 pages of 
closely printed letter-press, containing tables 
innumerable and no fewer than eighty maps, each 
one devoted to some special subject. 

These reports will carry down to posterity a 
varied and interesting mass of information. They 
will tell them when the ice broke up in certain 
ports, when swallows appeared or departed, when 
wild geese put in an appearance, when grass- 
hoppers or winged ants became numerous, the 
height of rivers on any day of the year, when 
frosts commenced and terminated, when the days were 
cloudy, rainy, or dry, when auroras, solar halos, 
lunar halos, or mirages were recorded, when 
cucumbers ripened, when strawberries and black- 
berries were gathered, when jessamine blossomed, 
and cherries were in bloom, when meteors were 
noticed, zodiacal light observed, earthquakes 
happened, and Polar bands were seen. 

Of course such large results have not been 
accomphshed on the original estimate of 15,000 
dollars per annum ; the amount has been gradually 
increased, until the suift now voted amounts to 
T 
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150,000 dollars per annum, or ten times the original 
sum. This expenditure is regarded as trifling 
when compared with the great advantages which 
directly arise from the operations of the Signal 
Bureau. 

A Meteorological Congress was held at Vienna 
in 1873, when it was arranged that at least one 
observation should be taken daily, and simul- 
taneously at various stations throughout the world. 
Since that time these observations have been con- 
tinuously made, and the records are exchanged semi- 
monthly. Such reports are obtained from Algiers, 
Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, British North America, the United 
States, Sandwich Islands, West Indies, and South 
America. 

General Meyer supplements his reports by 
observations taken at sea by the captains of steam- 
ships, and thus provides as complete a record as it is 
possible at present to obtain. His chief desire is 
to establish ships of observation on the great 
oceans, at distances of about 600 miles, connected 
by telegraphic cables, so as to obtain regular, 
observations from the ocean as well as from Ihe 
land. These vessels might be useful for other pur- 
poses, but the great advantages that would accrue 
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from meteorological observations would be worth 
all the cost. 

Great Britain is in a position to benefit 
more largely than any other nation by such 
a system, both from the extent of her com- 
■ merce and from the circumstance that her 
limited area does not afford on land that scope 
which is necessary to enable a forecast of changes 
to be made sufficiently early to be useful. The 
world is indebted to an Englishman, Captain 
Fitzroy, for the first systematic attempts to utilise 
observations by telegraph, but what he commenced 
has been carried out far more efficiently in the 
United States than in this country. 

With the limited means at his disposal, and the 
small area under his observation, Mr. Scott, the 
Superintendent of our Meteorological Department, is 
doing all in his power, but, as compared with what 
is being accomplished in the States, we are doing 
but little, and until observations are made on the 
ocean we do not see how the work can be effectively 
carried out in this country. The observations 
made in the United States would be of great 
advantage to us if we could continue them across 
the ocean, and thus be enabled to trace the 
western gales for six^ thousand miles before they 
: reach our shores. * 


292 OENEEAL MEYBB’S EUEOPEAN BUBEAU. 


General Meyer lias recently opened a bureau 
at Paris, in order to enable bim to make observa- 
tions in Europe in connection with his own system. 
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LAND AND LAND LAWS. 

What rmist be the feelings of an Irishman, 
when he finds himself on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and receives from the Government a 
present of land, which in the old country would be a 
handsome fortune? He may miss the moist climate, 
the green fields, and the contiguity of a melancholy 
ocean ; but his land hunger is satisfied, and he finds 
himself in the presence of a friendly Government 
I instead of a Government w^hich he too often regards 
' with feelings of hostility. He will, however, see 
but little of the new Government ; it will never 
assist his landlord to extort rent, for he is now his 
own landlord ; and as for taxes, sixpence per acre 
per annum will often cover all these. Hard times 
may come, but he sees the silver lining behind the 
cloud, which, in his own country, he could seldom 
see. Amidst all his new hardships he feels, 
independent, and he knows that he has a good 
chance of being prosperous. 

When the thirteen original States formed a, 
union, one of the problems which the Government 
of the United States had to solve was how to 
utilise the vast extent, of land which had como 
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under its dominion. The extensive regions 
heyond the State confines, and all unowned 
. land passed under the control of the general 
Government ; and the management of tho' 
public lands of the United States was 
entrusted to the Department of the Interior, 
the head of which is a member of the Cabinet. 
The actual superintendence of the lands is 
centred in the General Land Office, Washington, , 
the chief of which is known as the Recorder. 

A system of surveying the public lands was 
inaugurated as early as 1785 by Congress. Since 
then immense tracts of country have been sur- 
veyed, and accurate maps and records filed in the 
General and District Land Offices. Before being 
offered for sale, the unoccupied lands are surveyed 
in ranges of townships, each six miles square. A 
township is afterwards divided into thirty-six 
sections, each section containing one sqiiare mile, 
or about six hundred and forty acres. The 
divisional mark of the six hundred and forty acre 
sections is made by lines crossing each other from 
east to west and from north to south. Tliese 
sections are further siib-divided into quarters 
of one hundred and sixty acres each, and one- 
eighths (eighty acres) and sixteenths. 'Jhe sur- 
veyors put up distinguishable marks in tie field 
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indicating the corner of townships, the sections, 
and quarter sections. 

The American Almanack informs us that “ The 
public lands are divided into two great classes. 
The one class have a dollar and a quarter an acre 
designated as the minimum price, and the other 
two dollars and a half an acre. Titles to these 
lands may be acquired by private entry or location 
under the homestead, preemption and timber-culture 
laws ; or, as to some classes, by purchase for cash, 
in the case of lands which may be purchased at 
private sale, or such as have not been reserved 
under any law. Such tracts are sold on application 
to the Register of the Land Ofl&ce. 

The homestead laws give the right to one 
hundred and sixty acres of a dollar and a quarter 
lands, or to eighty acres of two dollar and a half 
lands, to any citizen or applicant for citizenship 
over twenty-one who will actually settle upon and 
cultivate the land. This privilege extends only to 
the surveyed lands, and the title is perfected by 
the issue of a patent after five years of actual 
settlement. The only charges in the case of home- 
stead entries are fees and commissions, varying 
from a minimum of seven dollars to a maximum of 
twenty-two dollars. . ^ 

The timber-culture acts of 1873-78 give the 
right to any settler who has cultivated for two 
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years as much as five acres in trees, to an eighty- 
acre homestead, or if ten acres, to a homestead of 
of one hundred and sixty acres. The limitation of 
the homestead laws to one hundred and sixty acres 
for each settler is extended in the case of timber 
culture so as to grant as many quarter sections of 
one hundred and sixty acres each as have been 
improved by the culture for ten years of forty acres 
of timber thereon, but the quarter sections must not 
lie immediately contiguous.” 

By the Homestead Law no land acquired 
under its provisions “ shall in any event 
become liable for any debt contracted prior to 
the issue of the patent therefor.” 

In America the title to land is in fee simple, 
and the purchaser has everything free from the sky 
to the centre of the earth. There are no United 
States taxes levied on land. As long as the fee is 
in the United States there are no taxes whatever, 
but the moment the title passes to the State it 
becomes subject to the local legislative enactments. 

In most of the States, the land is taxecL in 
proportion to its value, and it is at present a ground 
of complaint that people who improve their land 
have to pay high taxes, while unimproved land 
held for speculative purposes escapes with the pay* 
ment of a comparatively small sum. Legislation 
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is, however, being directed towards the lessening 
of this grievance. In nearly all the States, 
there is a Local Homestead Law, which prevents 
the seizure and sale of the actual homestead of 
citizens, except for taxes, the amount subject to 
exemption being limited from 500 to 5,000 dollars 

In 1844-5, when Texas, which had wrested her 
independence from Mexico, became a member of 
the Union, she, by treaty, expressly reserved her 
own public lands, which then amounted to nearly 
200,000,000 acres, and also the right of dividing 
her territory into other States if she saw fit. 

Whenever patents have been issued on 
public lands of the United States, the patents 
in question are required to be filed or recorded 
in the County Record Offices of the different 
States, and this record takes the place of the 
patent as establishing the title. 

In nearly all of the States statutes of limita- 
tion have been passed barring suit for re- 
covery of land where peaceable or undisputed 
possession has been had for a number of years. In 
New York State the limit in which the State may 
bring suit is forty, and in the case of individuals 
twenty, years. In other States it is even less. 

The chief difference in respect to the laws 
governing succession fo heritable property between 
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tho United States and this country is that there 
the widow is entitled to one-half of the deceased 
husband’s real and personal estate, acquired after 
marriage, and the remainder is divisible in equal' 
shares among all the children. If the wife dies,, 
her half belongs to the children. 

Most of the States impose assessments on real; 
estate (land). No taxes are collected, as a rule, on 
property under 200 dollars in value, and the assess- 
ment rate varies in the different States. Annual 
assessments are a lien, and interest accrues on 
each year’s assessment. In some States the per 
centage on value to which property may be 
assessed is limited by the State Constitutions. In 
Texas the State is not empowered to raise more 
than one-half per cent., or lOs. on each £100 of 
valuation, and the counties and towns are restricted 
to one-half that sum. Such provisions are not 
uncommon in the States. 

It is not an unusual thing to find some very 
poor men in the States who own from 10,000 to a 
million acres of land. The people who actuallyvtill 
the soil naturally resent the withholding of land 
from sale or occupancy by speculators, and, having 
the government (State and Municipal) in their 
own hands they generally take care that 
no large tracts of valuable land shall be per- 
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mitted to remain unproductive. The States do 
this by exempting from high valuation improved 
property. The counties carry the same point by 
passing ordinances laying out roads, requiring 
fences to be built, weeds to bo eradicated, and 
prairie or wood fires checked. In Texas, so hard did 
the taxes press upon many of the holders of large 
tracts four or five years ago, that almost anywhere 
(and now in some places) an actual settler could get 
a 100 acre farm of splendid land from these men for 
nothing, because its disposal to a settler enhanced 
the value and improved the chances of making pro- 
fitable use of what remained. In Ohio fifteen years 
ago land speculators were glad to be rid of their 
bargains owing to the onerous character of the local 
taxes. 

Texas, which is, and has been, burdened by 
land speculators as much as any State, had recently 
to repeal its law allowing the owner of property 
which had been sold for taxes to reclaim it within 
forty years on payment of the tax purchase price, 
plus 10 per cent, interest. Since that date titles 
obtained at tax sales have been as good there as 
in the majority of the States. All sales of property 
for taxes are made by decree of some Court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

The general law of tenancy in the States is 
that it can be created by implication, agreement, 
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or by lease. The only process to get rid of a bad 
tenant is by writ of ejectment. Distraining for rent 
is prohibited by statutes in nearly all the States. 
Under other enactments, household and personal 
effects, varying in amount in the different States 
from 200 dollars to about 3,000 dollars, are pro- 
tected and cannot be seized and sold for 
any debt. In this category of exemption from 
seizure is also included the tools of work- 
men, and the books or apparatus of profes- 
sional men. The legal principle involved in all 
these cases is, that no person should be deprived 
of the means of supporting himself by his own labour. 

In many of the States there are laws against 
usury. In New York, if more than seven per cent, 
interest is exacted the debtor can plead the usury 
law, and thus cancel whatever obligation he may 
have entered into with a creditor. The rate of 
interest borrowers on real estate have to pay for 
money depends altogether on the locality and the 
condition of the times. The usury laAvs in the 
States, as well as in Canada, are always got^^ver 
in some way, either by premiums, or by the 
borrower getting but a fraction of the sum 
ostensibly borrowed. Borrowers on real estate 
have to pay from six per cent, in the 
older settled Eastern cities and townships, 
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to ten, twenty, and even thirty per cent, in the 
Southern and Western States. A married man 
cannot mortgage his property without his wife’s 
consent, as she is half owner with him. Whenever 
money is borrowed on mortgage or real estate, the 
mortgagee may file the bond in the County Record. 
Office, where it is transcribed, and the entry thus 
made is a legal notice to all the world. Priority in 
recording a mortgage (which is marked the minute 
it is received) entitles the mortgagee to a first lien, 
although mortgages may have been executed ante- 
dating it, hut not recorded. 

There is another feature of tho laws affecting 
land in the States that demands notice. What are 
called mechanics’ liens have, by statute, a priority 
over all others. A carpenter, mason, or other, 
mechanic who has been engaged in building a 
house, and who has not received payment for his 
labour, or for the materials furnished, is entitled to a 
first lien on the premises as against aU comers. 
The same rule in law extends to the man who 
erects a fence, builds a barn, or assists in the^ 
cultivation of the crops. The Courts, by process,, 
protect the workmen in securing the fruit of their 
labour, and the owner of the land can be restrained! 
from interfering in any way with the property to< 
which there is a claim made by the labourer 
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until the matter is equitably adjusted. For 
this purpose the Courts appoint receivers of the 
property, and on the issue of a suit the character 
or amount of the claim made is determined by the 
Court or a jury, as the case may be. 

The Federal Government grants land for school 
purposes and for internal improvements. The States 
•do the same, and even the counties have power to 
■donate land for purposes held to redound to the 
general welfare. The United States has also granted 
tracts for the founding of agricultural colleges, and 
most of the States have followed suit. In these 
institutions scientific farming is taught. As a fair 
specimen of what has been done by States, it may 
be stated that in Texas there have been surveyed 
nnd set apart for State University, 221,400 acres ; 
and for educational purposes 17,712 acres in each 
county. Texas has 1G8 organised counties, thus 
giving to the counties for free schools over twenty 
millions of acres. 

Success must be held to justify the means 
adopted by the United States in the manage- 
ment of land. No other part of the world 
has attracted so many immigrants as the United 
States have received during the last 100 years, the 
population having increased from three millions 
to over forty-seven miUiohs ; the whole of : 
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the British Colonies in all parts of the world attain 
to only one-third of this number. Our American 
Colonies had the start of all others, and, therefore, 
it is not surprising that they have kept the lead 
since their formation into independent States ; and 
they are still attracting from Europe the majority 
of those who seek new fields for enterprise, thus 
proving that they continue to afford greater induce- ' 
ments than are to be found elsewhere. 

But notwithstanding the great success which 
has attended the American system, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be better not to give away 
land. Wherever farms are established it is 
necessary to provide roads, schools, and other 
public arrangements, and if land is sold at 
a moderate price, and the proceeds expended upon 
these essentials, either better roads could be made 
or a lower rate of taxation would be sufficient. At 
present the American Government gives the land , 
and then taxes it for public works. This makes it 
easy to enter upon but difficult to hold, and thus 
we find many cases in all parts of the Union where 
land has been taken up and afterwards abandoned. 
Land once cultivated and then allowed to return to 
waste is a public nuisance, as it produces injurious 
weeds instead of useful pasture. 

For want of gOod roads the expense of farming 
I is greatly increased ; if roads had been made as 
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fast as land was occupied the settlements would 
have been more concentrated ; settlers, appre- 
ciating the value of easy communication, 
would have kept within the limits of the roadways. 

The prosperity of New Zealand appears to have 
arisen in a great degree from the fact that 
Government lands have always been held for a stiff 
price, and the amount received for their sale appro- 
priated to public purposes. In America the cheap- 
ness of land has made farmers careless in its use, 
and thus the style of farming is wasteful, the crops 
are very small, and no means are taken to prevent 
the land from being exhausted. 

The freedom allowed to selectors in the choice 
of a location has produced another serious difficulty 
which will probably be made the subject of legisla- 
tive enactment. There are extensive tracts of land 
in the States unsuitable for cultivation, but well 
adapted for grazing lands. Their value for grazing 
purposes has, however, been greatly diminished by 
claims being made for special spots suitable for, 
watering cattle, and which are necessary for t^e 
utilisation of the adjoining land. Men make their 
fortunes by selecting such spots, and then charging 
a toll for the use of the water. Legislation in the 
States, as in other parts of the world, is a constant 
contest between the greed, and selfishness of 
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individuals and the public interest, but it must be 
admitted that brave, and generally successful, 
attempts have been made in the States to protect 
the interests of the public ; and no doubt some 
means -will be devised to provide for an equitable 
use of the enormous districts of grazing land, the 
value of which has greatly increased since the 
export of meat has become possible. 

I have before me rent and tax papers for farms 
in Wiltshire, and for farms in the Western States. 
On three farms in Wiltshire, consisting of 698 
acres, the charges are as follow : — 


£ 8. d. 

Rent 632 0 0 

Tithe 156 9 5 

Rates 88 2 6 


£876 11 11 

In the Western States the rate of taxation 
varies greatly, but per cent, as the total amount 
to be paid would be a high estimate. Taking 
the value of 698 acres with buildings at four 
pounds per acre, the taxation would be £-10 17s. 7d. 
per annum ; as an equivalent for rent in Wiltshire 
10 per cent, should be charged on the value of the 
land, or £279 4s. Od., so that the annual cost of 
rent and taxes in the Western States would be 
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£, s. d. 

Taxes 40 17 7 

Rent or Interest at 10 per cent. ... 279 4 0 

£320 1 7 

as compared witli £876 11s. lid. in Wiltshire. 

In addition to the landlord, the gentleman 
farmer, and uninterested labourers, an English farm 
has to support the church and the poor-house. It is 
not, however, the heavy charges on land in England 
which constitute the greatest drawback to our 
system, but that the farmers have only a temporary 
interest in the land, and the labourers are merely 
hirelings. 

The great charm which attaches to farms 
in the States is that the land is occupied and 
cultivated by the owners thereof. Men work 
willingly when they labour for themselves, and 
bring to bear upon their undertakings a degree of 
intelligence and energy which under other con- 
ditions would be unattainable. 


V 
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TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE. 

In order to give a correct idea of taxation in the 
United States, it will be desirable to compare their 
taxation with that of the United Kingdom. With- 
out such a comparison a long array of figures 
would convoy but little notion of what American 
taxation really is, but with it we shall be enabled 
to obtain a very definite idea of the relative merits 
of the United States Government and our own, so 
far as the cost of each, and the work which they 
do in return for the taxes they obtain, will enable 
us to form an opinion. 

The expenditure of the Federal Government, 
and of the several State Governments, must be 
taken together to make a comparison with our own 
general cxjienditure, while the expenditure of 
counties and municipalities in the States may be 
compared with our own local outlay. 

The United States Revenues foe the fiscal 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30tH, 1880, ESTIMATED ON EXIST- 
ING LAWS, WILL BE 

FROM TAXATION. . 


From Cnstoms £26,600,000 

„ Internal Revenue 28,000,000 


Carried ybrimri?... £49,600, 000 
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Brought /(?rM?arc?...J049,6OO,OOO 
FROM OTHER SOURCES. 

From Sales of Public Lands 200,000 

„ Tax on circulation and deposits of National 

Banks 1,350,000 

„ Repayment of Interest by Pacific Railway 

Companies 280,000 

„ Customs’ Fees, Fines, and Penalties 220,000 

„ Fees, Letters Patent, and Lands 400,000 

„ Sales of Government Property 20,000 

„ Profits on Coinage 820,000 

„ Miscellaneous Sources 480,000 


£52,870,000 

Expenditure of the United States as 

ESTIMATED FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 

30th, 1880 : — 

Legislative £596,621 

Executive 2,629,210 

Judicial 78,280 

Foreign Intercourse 235,723 

Military Establishment 5,867,145 

Naval Establishment 2,837,476 

Indian Affairs 986,648 

Pensions 5,923,200 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Treasury Department £849,589 

War Departu ent 1,520,356 

Navy Department 75,000 

Interior De} arfment 84,543 

Department of Jns'ice 8,600 

„ Agriculture 1,300 

2,534,888 

Postal Service 1,181,575 

Miscellaneous 2,969,860 


Carried foru^ard,.. £25, 829,635 
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BrougM /wwar<f...£25,829,685 


Interest on Public Debt 19,000,000 

Eefonding Customs, Internal Revenue, Lands, &c. ... 985,000 

Collecting Revenue from Customs 1,100,000 

Miscellaneous 832,240 


£47.200,875 

The taxation by State Legislatures for the 
general government of all the States was given in 
the census returns for 1870 as £13,610,259. I have 
not been able to obtain a detailed statement 
of the taxation of all the States for a later 
djite than 1870, but since that period there 
has been generally a reduction. I have the 
particulars of taxation and expenditure in 1877 
for a large number of the States separately, 
and, as compared with the expenditure of 
1870, there is an average reduction of ten per 
cent. I, therefore, estimate the present expenditure 
for the Government of States and Territories 
at £12,500,000. 

The Total Expenditure foe the General 
Government of the United States, and exclusive 
OF reduction of debt, is, therefore, as follows : — 


Federal Government £47,266,875 

States and Territories 12,500,000 


£59,766,875 


Total 
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The Revenue of the United Kingdom for 
THE YEAR ENDING MaIKHI 31sT, 1880, IS ESTIMATED 


AS FOLLOWS ; — 

FROM TAXATION. 

Customs 1*20,000,000 

Excise 27,270,000 

Stamps 10,780,000 

Land Tax and House Duty 2,700,000 

Income Tax 9,250,800 


4:70,000,000 

FROM OTHER SOURCES. 

Post OfTice £6,250,000 

Telegraph Service. . 1,340,000 

Crown Lands 390,000 

Interest on Advances for Local Works 1,175,000 

Miscellaneous 3,900,000 


£83,055,000 

The Estimated Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom for the year ending March 31st, 1880, 
IS as follows, exclusive of repayment of debt 
AND OF THE CHARGES FOR THE PoST-OfFICE AND 

Telegraph Service, which is self-supporting : — 
Interest and Cliargcs on Debt (excluding £5,000,000 


for. Repayment of Debt) £25^20,000 

Army 15,645,700 

Home Charges for Forces in India 1,100,000 

Navy 10,586,894 

Civil Service ] 5,084,851 

Collection of Customs and Inland Revenue 2,865,383 


£70,902,828 
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It thus appears that the cost of the general 
government of the United States, with 3|- millions 
of square miles of territory and 47 millions of 
population, amounts to 59^ millions, or 25s. 5d. per 
head ; while that of the United Kingdom, with 121 
thousand square miles of territory and 33 millions 
of population, exceeds 70 millions, or 43s. per head. 

It will be seen that the taxation of the United 
States Federal Government is nearly all obtained 
from Customs and Excise. Thus we have an 
instance of a Democratic community taxing con- 
sumption and industry, while property is left un- 
taxed, so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned ; and the war debt, interest and principal, 
as well as the war pensions, are being paid 
exclusively by taxes on industry. 

The various State Governments raise their 
taxation in such a multitude of forms that it would 
be impossible to ascertain precisely what proportion 
of the 12^ millions which they collect is taken from 
real property. I have analysed the taxation of 
several States, of which the details are before me, 
and I find that if we take somewhat less than 
half this amount, or six millions, as obtained from 
real estate, we shall be about right. The remaining 
6^ millions are realised from taxes on personal 
property, licenses, and poll-tax. 
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The General Government of the United States 
is, therefore, supported hy 58 millions of taxation 
upon consumption and industry, and six millions, 
or 10 per cent, on real property i- 

It will be interesting to see how this compares 
with British taxation. 

In the United Kingdom the genekal taxation 

ON BEAL PROrEBTY CONSISTS OF 


Land Tax and House Duty £2,700,000 

One Quarter of Stamps 2,696,000 

Income Tax 8,400,000 


£8,795,000 

or say 8^ millions on a total of 70 millions, or 12 
per cent. 

From Customs we raise 20 millions in duties 
upon an import of over 350 millions. The United 
States extract 26 ^ millions of duties upon an import 
of 87:| millions. 

From Excise, or Inland Revenue, we obtain 
27 millions, and the States 23 millions. Of this 
sum, eight millions have been realised from tobacco, 
which is there a matter of internal revenue, Vhile 
with us it figures in the Customs. The revenue 
from alcoholic liquors in the States is much less 
than in this country, partly because their duties are 
lower, but chiefly on account of their smaller con- 
sumption. • 
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So far as General Government is concerned tlie 
States are free of income tax, from which we derive 
over nine millions, and from stamps, which put us 
to so much inconvenience, and take over 10^ 
millions from our pockets every year. 

In the United Kingdom we derive a handsome 
profit of over two millions annually from the Post- 
Ofiice by the carriage of letters at Id., whereas in 
the States the cai'riage of letters at l^d. involves a 
loss to the revenue of over a million sterling — a 
difference which arises mainly from the large 
extent of territory as compared with population 
in the States. 

After a comparison of taxation, we come 
naturally to a comparison of expenditure. In each 
country the largest item is the interest on debt, upon 
which we have to pay 25 millions annually, and the 
Americans 19 millions. The cost of their army and 
navy is about one-third of our own. The three 
chief items of expenditure, compared in a tabulated 
form from the most recent official estimates, are as 
follow ; — 

UNITED UNITED 
KINGDOM. STATES. 

Interest and Charges on Debt 5,000,000 JBl 9,000,000 

Army 15,645,700 5,867,145 

Navy 10,586,894 2,887,476 

The interest on thfe debt will be considerably 
reduced by the funding of large portions of the 
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debt at a lower rate of interest, since the estimate 
of £19,000,000 was made by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Modei'ate as the expenditure for government in 
the United States appears to be when we remember 
that the territory governed is more than thirty 
times as large as that of the United Kingdom, and 
the population 40 per cent, greater than our own, 
the present cost is enormous when compared with 
the expenditure previous to the Civil War. 

The Secretary to the Treasury publishes a 
very interesting statement in his annual report, 
showing the expenditure of the United States for 
each year since 1791. At that time the nett 
expenditure, including interest on debt, amounted to 
the very modest sum of £620,000. Twenty years 
later it had crept up to £1,635,000. Twenty years 
later still, in 1831, we find an expenditure of 
£3,047,000, and in 1851 of £9,550,000. The highest 
expenditure for any year before the war was in 
1858, when the expet diture reached £14,756,000. 
It then rose with prompt rapidity — in 1862 to 
£93,913,000, in 1863 to £143,746,000, in 1864 to 
£172,893,000, and in 1865 to £259,363,000 ; from 
which it rapidly descended to the present amount, 
of about 50 millions pei; annum. Of this, 
one-half is chargeable to the Civil War, viz., 
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£19,000,000 interest on debt, and £6,000,000 in 
pensions, which shews that the expenditure not 
affected by the war has increased from 14 millions 
to 25 millions since 1858. 

Although the Civil War commenced in 1861, we 
do not discover any indication of increased expendi- 
ture until the follov/ing year, and even then the 
total amount raised by taxation was under 10 
millions, to meet an expenditure of 93 millions ; in 
1863 the revenue was only 22 millions, in 1864 
48 millions, in 1865 64 millions ; so that in four 
years an expenditure was incurred of 670 millions, 
of which only 144 millions were provided by 
taxation, the remainder being raised by loans. It 
was this fatal carelessness at the commencement 
of the war which led to its prolongation, and made 
the burden of debt so heavy. In 1866 the taxation 
exceeded 100 millions, and nearly equalled the 
expenditure. The Americans had so little experience 
of taxation that they were quite at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. Previous to the war the Customs’ duties pro- 
vided for all their requirements, and sometimes 
brought in a greater revenue than they could tell what 
to do with. Their first thought at the outbreak of 
the war was to increase the Customs’ duties, and 
these were raised from a total of 10 millions in 
1862, until they reached 35 millions in 1868. 
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But Customs, although strained to the utmost, 
would not produce sufficient income, and it was 
necessary to establish an Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment ; and this department, by means of duties, 
licenses, income tax, and a small property tax of 
^ per cent, on real and personal property, became 
for a time the chief source of American taxation, 
and from a moderate commencement at seven 
millions in 18G3, the internal revenue rose to over 
sixty millions in 1866. By maintaining a moderate 
rate of taxation after the war, the debt which was 
so suddenl)'- accumulated was rapidly reduced. 

The Local Taxation by counties and muni- 
cipalities in the United States is raised from taxa- 
tion on property, both real and personal, and from 
various forms of licenses. The usual mode is 
to tax all property so much per cent, on its 
value, and the tax-gatherer expects the ratepayer 
to enumerate every article of property in his 
possession, and to pay on it in proportion to its 
value. The ingenuity of the revenue officers seems 
to have been greatly exercised in the imposition of 
license duties. 

The following extracts from the tax laws of 
Virginia will give some idea of the variety of taxes 
to which the residents in thi^ fine old State are 
subjected. The Taxes are > — 
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On Land^ per cent, on the value. 

On every Male over 21, one dollar. 

On Personal Estate^ under which heading every 
conceivable article is mentioned, including 
pianos, bowie-knives, carriages, cattle, &c., 
per cent. 

The Prohate on every will is i per cent. 

On Deeds^ lo per cent. 

On Suits^ 10 per cent, of the amount claimed. 

Insurante Companies' License Tax 200 dollars, and 
per cent, on the value of their property. 

Railroad Companies^ per cent, on the value of 
their property, and an Income Tax of one per 
cent, on their nett receipts. 

Carrying' Companies^ ^ per cent, on the value of 
their property, and per cent, on their gross 
earnings. 

Telegraph Companies License Tax of 250 dollars^ 
and 4 per cent, on the value of their property. 

Merchants^ ^ per cent, on their sales up to 2,000 
dollars, gradually reduced to /o P^^^ cent, 
on sales over 100,000 dollars. 

lAquor Merchants^ for wholesale and retail license, 
250 dollars, and a graduated tax on the sales 
from one per cent, to /o per cent, when the 
sale exceeds 50,000 dollars. 

Commisson Merchants' Lfeense 50 dollars, and one 
per cent, on sales. 
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Sample Merchants^ 100 dollars. 

Pedlars, 50 dollars. 

On the sale of a Patent Eight, 25 dollars. 

Land Agent, 50 dollars, and ^ per cent, on sales. 

Book Agents, 10 dollars. 

Agents for the sale of articles manufactured in other 
States, 25 dollars. 

General Auctioneer, 50 dollars, and | per cent, on 
sales. 

Eeal Estate Auctioneers, 50 dollars, and ^ per cent, 
on sales. 

Tobacco Auctioneers, 50 dollars. 

Eetailers of Tobacco, 5 dollars. 

Common Criers, 10 dollars. 

Ship Bi'okers, 25 dollars. 

Stock Brokers, 250 dollars. 

Commercial Brokers and Insurance Brokers, 250 
dollars. 

Private Ba7iks, 50 dollars on a capital of 5,000 
dollars or under ; 250 dollars on a capital 
under 30,000 dollars ; and 5 dollars per 1,000 
on additional capital. v 

Pawnbrokers, 250 dollars. 

Brewers mashing less than 100 bushels a day 250 
dollars ; other quantities in proportion. 

On Private Entertainments, 5 dollars and a per centage 
on the rental. * 
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Boarding Houses^ 5 dollars and 1 per cent, on the 
rental. 

Eating Houses^ 25 dollars. 

Bowling Saloons^ 25 dollars. 

Billiard Saloons^ 50 dollars, and 25 dollars for each 
additional table over one. 

Bagatelle Saloons^ 10 dollars, and 5 dollars for each 
additional table over one. 

Theatres^ 3 dollars for each performance, 10 dollars 
for each iveek of such performance, and 1 per 
cent, on the gross receij^ts of each performance. 

For Circuses 25 to 100 dollars per day, and 5 per 
cent, on the receipts. 

Ilohhy Horses^ 10 dollars. 

Public Rooms^ 20 dollars. 

Attorney s-ai-Law ^ 25 dollars. 

Doctors and Dentists^ 15 dollars. 

Photographers^ 20 dollars. 

Stallions or Jackasses^ 10 dollars. 

House Agents^ 30 dollars. 

Labour Agents^ 25 dollars. 

Livery Stable Leepers^ lo dollars, and ^ dollar for 
each stall. 

And many other taxes too numerous to mention. 
The principle of taxing land and all other 

property on the value, and not upon the rentab 

appears lo be universally maintained. Ihis course 
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would naturally be adopted in a country where 
nearly all the land is owned by the cultivators, and 
rents almost unknown. In the States it is regarded 
as a cardinal principle that for all land which is 
owned taxes according to its value must be paid, 
whether the land is occupied or not. But for this 
system speculators might purchase and hold land 
until the value had been increased by the activity 
of surrounding residents, and thus participate in an 
“unearned increment” without even contributing 
to the public exchequer. The natural man in 
America has as much hoiTor as John Stuart Mill of 
capitalists enyoying an unearned increment, and 
the public take the liberty of stirring up in various 
ways the sleeping landlords who seek to benefit 
by the industry of others. They will pass a law 
for the destruction of weeds or for the construction 
of fences, and such laws, with the constant pressure 
of rates, soon bring the idle landlord to account, 
and he quickly finds his land claimed by local 
officers and sold for public liabilities to some one 
who will be a better steward. In all parts of the 
States the people like to see progress, and they 
have no notion of taxing the industrious landlord 
and letting the idle go free, so that if a man does 
not improve an estate, they say that he ought to 
improve it, and tax him accbrdingly. 
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The tax upon agricultural land is, however, 
remarkably light, partly because the value per acre 
is so small as compared with land in this country, 
and partly because municipalities are usually called 
upon to contribute to the county expenditure. In 
English boroughs the taxpayers are not required 
to pay for the county expenditure, but in the States 
the municipalities usually pay all their own charges, 
and the same proportion of county expenditure as 
if they lived outside the municipal boundary. 

Although the following table has a dry appear- 
ance, it will interest those who wish to investigate 
the subject of taxation. It shows the kinds of 
property subjected to taxation, and the number and 
value of each in the State to which it refers : — 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


Rerapitulaiion of A 1875. 


PeiB^nal Property. 

Huuiber. 

Average 

Value. 

Assessed 

Value. 

Horses of aii ai^es 

923,468 

£8 3 11 

£7,662,741 

Cattle of all ages .... — 

l,y86.lr.5 

2 17 li 

6,604,790 

Mules and asses of all ages..^ 

• 10.873 

9 a iX 

1 1,069,839 

Sheep of ad ages . . 

928 066 ! 

0 6 0{ 

279,879 

Bogs of all ages 

2,809.069 

0 11 7 

1,631,425 

Hit am engines, including >x>iler8 

2,729 

leo 17 1 

276,280 

Fire or burglar-proof ssfes 

4,449 

16 7 4 

68, £62 

Billiard, pigeon-hole, bagatelle, or other 
similar tables 

2,021 

18 2 8 

26,600 

Carriages and waggons of whatsoever kiud 

349 675 

6 11 0 

1,937,994 

Watches and clocks 

283,301 

10 2^ 

286,288 

Sewing and knitting maihines 

41,860 

35,037 

4 6 8 

611,683 

Pianofortes 

20 10 ^ 

808,464 

Melodeons and organs 

18,621 

9 8 11 

176,876 

Frmt hises 

62 

272 7 ^ 

36,886 

Annuities and royalties 

49 

886 17 8 

16.468 

Patent rights 

84 

29 10 2 

2,478 

Steamboats, salilng vessels, wkarf boats, 
barges or other water craft ............ 

• 706 

802 17 U 

218,916 

13otal assessed value of enumerated property 



£20,148,208 
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A Hse9»ed Value, carried forward 


i&20, 148,208 



Amouot. or 
UoeQumerated 
Property, 


£6,178.676 12 0 
771.409 4 0 
459,184 16 0 
1,853,767 16 0 
24.450 0 0 
11,809 0 0 
761.612 12 0 
890,044 12 0 
3,049.679 16 0 
4,808,647 8 0 
829 018 16 0 
61 703 12 0 
8,636 12 0 
68 331 8 0 
86.109 0 0 
8.189,864 16 0 
98,254 4 0 
2,142,071 16 0 

3 919,168 4 0 

£27,672,223 4 0 

1 

Material and manixfaatnred articles 

Manufacturers tools, implentents, and machinery 

Agricultural toola, impremeats, and machinery / 

Gold and silver plate and plated ware 

Diamonds and Jewellery 

Moneys of banks, bankers, brokers, 8co. 

Credits of bjmka, bankers, brokers. &c. 

Moneys of other than bankers, &o 

Credits of other than bankers, Ike 

Bonds and stocks 

Shares of capitU stock of companies, not ofthis State . . 

Property of corporations not before enumeratod 

Propai^y of sMoons and eating houses 

Honsehold and office property 

Ihvestments in real estates and improvements thereon.. 

{Shares of stock, state, and national banks 

All other neraonal iwYtoertv - 

Total assessed value of unenumerated p 

Total assessed value of personal propert 

roperty .... 



Ballroad Property Aasdiod in Counties. 

Av’ge Val. 

Assessed Val. 

Class C - Personal property 


£246,780 8 0 
361,611 0 0 
602,390 8 0 

OlassD-Lands 


Class D—Lots 


Total value of railroad property asscfaJic 


d in counties 



Kcal Estate -Lands. 

Number of 
Acr<.8. 


Imnroved lands 

2% 110.708 
8,917.325 

£8 17 9i £98,150,426 12 0* 
1 7 6 1 12,262,152 4 0 

Uiiimpro s ed lands 


ToUl 

84,058,033 

£3 4 1h 110,402,577 16 0* 


Total asaeesed valu« of land 


Real Estate— Town and City Lots. 

No. of 
Lots. 

Average 
Value per 
Lot 

Assessed Val. 

Improved town and city lots .... 
Unimproved town and city lots .. 

872,262 

464,697 

£101 0 Ci 
17 10 10} 

£87,608,181 0 
8,154,729 8 

Total 

836,959 

£54 13 7 

£46,762,910 8 



Total assessed valae of town and city lots 

Total Talne of all taxable property assessed in counties 


27,672.288 

£47,820,441 


1,099,781 


110,402,677 

V 


46,762,910 

£205,086,689 


t 

* Total incluios £120,000 steessmant of <«a8t end of bridjife across the Missfantippi 
Blver, in Henderann cwmty, and £SSO,000 of eiuit end o? St. Louis Bridge, in St. Gwjr 
county •not indnded in determining the average value per acre. 
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The following table shows the number of acres 
in cultivation in the State of Illinois in 1875 : — 


Acres in cultivation— wheat 

,, „ corn 

2,48S,0fl0 

7,797351 

2,226,744 

,, outs 

„ „ meadows 

2,331 ;518 
841374 
4,325,948 
756,463 
7,103,816 

„ othor flelfl product.^ 

Acres in enclosed pasture 

„ orchard 

„ woodland 


The amount op IIevlnuk uequiued for the 
State^of Illinois for the year 1875 was, for 

General State Purposes £360,000 

State School Purposes 200,000 

£560,000 

To provide for this amount a rate was imposed 
of three-tenths per cent., or three farthings in the £, 
on the value of the property. As the value of the 
“improved lands” is taken at £3 18 b. per acre, 
it follows that the taxation for State purposes 
would be about threepence per acre. 

The details of the expenditure of the Federal 
Government afford a good indication of the nature 
of the work which they undertake, and these can 
be compared with the details of the expenditure 
of the United Kingdom ; but to make a complete 
comparison of the general government of the two 
countries we must s§e what is the work done by 
the State Governments, Counties, and Municipalities. 
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The following details of the revenue and 
expenditure of the State of Georgia will give 
some idea of the nature of a State Government, 
and the work which it performs for the public. 

The disbursements especially will repay a 
perusal, as showing the mode in which the public 
money is expended, and the advantages which the 
people obtain for the expenditure : — 

ST.^TE OF O-EOFO-I^.', 

Estimates of Probable Receipts and Disbursements at the Treasury 
for and during the Fiscal Year ending December 31s#, 1877. 


EECEIPTS FKOM TAXES. 

From General Tax of 1877, at 5 mills. per 


cent.) £175,000 

From General Tax of 187C 45,000 

From lnyurancx3 Tax of 1877 4.000 

From Kaikoad Tax of 1877 2,000 

From Taxes of former years 1,000 


£227,000 


BECKIPTS FEOM OTHER SOURCES. 

From Rental of Western and Atlantic Railroad... £60,000 


From Dividends 600 

From Hire of Convicts 2,000 

From all otlier sources 2,000 

V 

£291,600 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Civil Establishment £20,000 

To Legislative Pay Roll 20,000 

To Lunatic Asylum — Support of 20,000 

To Lunatic Asylum, pay of Chaplain and Trustees 600 

To Deaf and Dumb Asylum — Support ;>f 2,600 

To Academy for the Blind — Suppdtt of 2,200 

To University of Georgia 1,600 


Carried forward £65,900 
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Brouolit forward £66,900 

To University of Atlanta 1,600 

To Printing Fund 4,000 

To Contingent Fund 4,000 

To Public Buildings 3,000 

To Officers Executive Department 1,400 

To Superintendent Public Works 320 

To Clerk Wild Land Office 320 

To State Agent for Vaccination 60 

To Educational Fund 30,000 

To School Commissioner and Clerk 740 

To Department State Geologist 2,000 

To Department Commissioner of Agriculture 

To Supreme Court Reports 700 

To Solicitor-General’s cost, Supreme Court 400 

To Old Debts Western and Atlantic Railroad 6,000 

To Old Change RillsWestern and Atlantic Railroad 1 ,000 

To Public Debt and Balance Due in 1877 141,402 

Co Special Appropriations 25,000 

Balance 1,658 


£291,600 


In many of the States a charge appears for 
the militia, which is probably covered in Georgia 
by the “ Special Appropriations,” and often a 
considerable sum is put down for “Artificial Limbs” 
for soldiers wounded in the war. 

The State of Georgia extends over 58,000 
square miles, with a population of about 1,200,000. 
It will be seen that the actual expenditure from 
taxation amounts to £227,000 per annum, and 
from other sources to £64,500. About £100,000 is 
required for interest on debt, and provision was 
made for reducing the principal by £20,000. The 
total expenditure of the Government, irrespective 
of interest on debt, ig about £100,000 per annum, 
the greater part of which is directly effective. The 
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expenditure on Asylums is £25,000, and for 
Education £33,000, while the State Geologist and 
Commissioner of Agriculture take £4,000. 

The salaries of officers in Georgia are as 
follow : — 


Governor £800 

Secretary of State 400 

Comptroller-General 400 

Treasurer 400 

Attorney-General 400 

Commissioner of Agriculture I . . . 400 

Geologist 600 

School Commissioner 500 

Judges Supreme Court 700 

Judges Superior Court 500 

Solicitor-General 50 

Reporter Supreme Court 200 

Principal Keeper Penitentiary 400 

Resident Physician Lunatic Asylum 500 

Governor’s Secretaries (two) 360 

Clerks in Departments (each) 820 


The local taxation of the United States is not 
like that of the United Kingdom, raised chiefly 
from rates upon real property. When property is 
taxed in the States the term usually includes all 
kinds of possessions, from houses and lands to 
pianos and pigs, but local taxation is by no means 
confined to property, whether real or personal ; it 
branches out into poll taxes and licenses in manifold 
forms. No State, county, or municipality can 
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impose customs duties, or tax imports, either from 
abroad or f rom other States ; but there seems to be 
no limit to the exercise of their ingenuity in other 
directions, and some of the tax laws are very 
interesting documents, which show that necessity is 
the mother of invention, and that remarkable 
devices can be adopted in a country which has had 
the awakening experience of a civil war. One of 
the latest inventions is a tax upon the sale of every 
glasii of beer, wine, or spirits which passes over the 
counter ; for the collection of this tax an apparatus 
is provided for registering the number of glasses 
sold, much in the same manner as the punch used 
by conductors registers the number of tickets per- 
forated. Three sorts of enumerators are provided, 
and it is the duty of the barman to ticket the one 
which represents the kind of drink he has just sup- 
plied. This kind of taxation seems to be rather 
popular ; the publican has to pay precisely in pro- 
portion to the amount of business he transacts, and 
the larger the sum he pays to the collector the more 
profit he makes for himself. 

No man seems to get tired of paying for his 
pleasures, and the satisfaction of having the throat 
tickled by alcohol is evidently so great that those 
who indulge in the habit appear to be almost glad 
of the privilege of dfFering a farthing to the Grovem- 
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ment as a thankoffering for each tipple. As the 
Federal Grovernment tax the import and manufac- 
ture of alcoholic liquors it was a bright notion 
of local Chancellors of Exchequer to adopt the 
device of taxing the sale, which was the only 
course open to them. 

Americans undoubtedly work too hard, and it 
is perhaps to check this tendency to over exertion 
that in some places a tax is imposed upon every 
man who attempts to do anything. I have Ijefore 
me “ An ordinance to establish the rate of licenses 
for professions, callings, and other business for the 
year, 1877,” in the City of New Orleans. It must 
be a most unfortunate thing for any man to have a 
calling under such circumstances, for, in what- 
ever direction duty may prompt him, he must 
not obey his conscience until he has paid a heavy 
fine to the State. The lowest charge seems to be 
five dollars, which would be imposed on a man if he 
sold split wood or charcoal by retail, or if he were 
guilty of shoeing a horse or dyeing a coat ; if he 
draws a tooth, or acts as counsellor, or attorney^ or 
physician, he is taxed to the extent of 20 dollars. 
Every member of a company keeping a flying 
horse or skating rink, 25 dollars ; every lottery 
agent, 60 dollars ; every lottery company, 2,500 
dollars ; every stevedore, 50 " dollars ; a keeper 
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of a cockpit, 75 dollars ; an undertaker, 100 dollars ; 
and so on through a list, fixing a tax upon 
almost every imaginable form of occupation, vary- 
ing from 5 to 2,500 dollars. If these taxes on 
lottery-tickets and cockpits are held to involve a 
license it is a curious question as to how the subject 
of compensation would be dealt with in the event of 
the public conscience becoming enlightened on 
these points. If a man does more than one thing 
he rqust pay the full tax for everything he does, and 
every partner in a business is taxed separately. 
The ordinance seems to have had the effect of 
lessening that excessive activity which is generally 
manifested in the States, but is conspicuous by its 
absence in New Orleans. 

It would be difficult to make a detailed analysis 
of local taxation in America, as the modes by 
which it is raised are so various. Poll tax and 
licenses do not produce large sums, and the great 
bulk of the revenues is raised from direct taxation 
on property, real and personal. Where all property 
is included real property usually amounts to about 
two-thirds of the whole ; it is, therefore, probable 
that one-half of the local taxation in the States is 
raised from real property, and the remainder from 
personal property, licenses, and poll tax. 

In the Eastern States the owners of property 
have received an “unearned increment” by the 
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aggregation of population, very much in the same 
manner as in the United Kingdom, and it would 
seem right that persons whose property has thus 
increased in value through no merits of their own 
should be called upon to share this unearned 
increment with the State by becoming the subjects 
of special taxation. In the Western States the 
circumstances are essentially different ; land is still 
abundant, almost everybody owns it, and it is of 
the utmost importance that every induc€;ment 
should be offered to settlers to come and give a 
value to what, in its natural condition, is valueless. 
So far as the improvement in land is the result of 
industry, it is clearly desirable that the application 
of such improving industry should not be checked 
by burdensome taxation ; but in a country which is 
rapidly advancing in population, certain districts 
which become the centres of business suddenly 
attain a value for which the fortunate owners can 
claim no credit, and some means should be adopted 
for securing to the State a portion of this unearned 
increment. In newly developed districts la^ge 
expenditure is necessary for public purposes, and 
part of the means could be obtained by claiming for 
the State a share in the increased value of all land 
which rises above an agricultural price through the 
necessities of an increasing pQpiriation. For instance} 
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a man buys a piece of land for a small sum, and in five 
or six years his land becomes the centre of a township 
and worth many thousands of pounds ; under such 
circumstances, his property having been increased in 
value by the action of others, it would involve no 
injustice or restriction if the Government partici- 
pated largely in the improved value, and claimed a 
ground rent, which would represent a portion of the 
unearned increment. 

The necessity for such legislation is less felt in 
the Western States, where nearly all the people are 
landowners, than it is in the older and more settled 
States, or in this country, where the land is held by 
a few persons ; but in any case the principle would 
be equitable and convenient, though it would be 
more easily adopted in a new country than in an old 
one. 

The total county expenditure in the United 
States for 1870 was £15,549,223, and since that 
date this expenditure has been diminished by the 
extension of municipalities, and by the general 
practice of economy. The present cost of County 
Government may, therefore, be taken at £12,500,000. 

The municipal expenditure in 1870, for all the 
towns and cities in the United States, amounted to 
£22,958,821, but this sum has been increased 
since that date, and 5t the present time it is 
probable that it amounts to £30,000,000. 
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The TOTAL Expenditure for Government in 
THE United States is as follows ; — 


Federal Government £47,206,875 

State Governments 12,500,000 

County Governments 12,500,000 

Municipal Governments 30,000,000 


Total £102,200,875 


or 44s. 4d. per Lead. 

Assuming that one-half of the county and 
municipal exjienditure in the United States is 
raised from real property, this taxiition would 
amount for local purposes to £16,225,000. We 
have seen that real properly for general govern- 
ment is taxed to the extent of £6,000,000, so that 
of the total expenditure of the United States, 
£22,225,000, or 22 per cent., is raised from taxes 
on real property. 

The total Expenditure for Government in 


THE United Kingdom is as follows : — 

For General Government £70,902,828 

„ Local Government, year 1875-6 (less £2,404,075 

supplied by Government contribution) 40,941,516 

V— 

flll,844,.S44 


or 67s. lOd. per head. 

It will thus be seen that the cost of Govern- 
ment in this country is 52 per cent, greater than in 
the United States in proportion to the population. 
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The proportion of local expenditure which is 
provided for by taxation on real property is 
£24,322,069, and, as previously stated, the amount 
SO raised from imperial taxation is £8,495,000, 
making together a sum of £32,817,069, or rather 
more than 29 per cent, of the whole. 

In the expenditure of the United Kingdom I 
have included a sum of about £4,000,000 spent 
on harbours, lights, and pilotage, but as similar 
items bccur in the expenditure of the United States 
this sum is justly included. 

Of the local expenditure, wo are raising about 
eight millions annually on loans, and, therefore, 
our present taxation is thereby lessened ; and a 
proportionate amount is expended for buildings 
and permanent improvements, but in the States 
these are often made or erected out of current 
income, and at the present time their local debts 
are being paid off quite as rapidly as new loans are 
raised. I believe, therefore, that the statement, as 
it stands, affords a just comparison. 

It would be misleading to compare the cost of 
the two Governments without considering their 
respective efficiency, and, although it would be 
difficult to make a complete comparison in this 
respect, there are some leading points which may 
be advantageously compared. 
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No one can have travelled in both countries 
without being struck with the great difference in 
the state of the roads. The advantage which the 
United Kingdom possesses in this respect it would 
be difficult to over-estimate, and it is one which we 
obtain at a cost altogether inconsiderable as com- 
pared with the great benefit which we receive. 
The evil of bad roads in the States is mitigated 
in some degree by the extension of tramways, which 
are almost universal, but they are not in all respects 
a substitute for good roads, the absenee of which 
often makes transport and locomotion both costly 
and disagreeable. A very large extension of county 
and municipal expenditure in the States would be 
amply repaid if good roads could be obtained 
thereb}". 

For some reason which is not very apparent 
to me, I have always compared the bad roads 
in. the United States with the obstructive 
nature of officialism in this country. In the States 
you may have much difficulty in getting to a public 
office, but when there you are sure to receive 
prompt attention and ample assistance ; here it 
may be easy to reach the place, but when there the 
ruggedness begins ; and upon the whole I would 
rather have to encounter a rough road than careless 
and contemptuous officials. 
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In the repression of violence the advantage is 
on the side of the United Kingdom, but not so 
decidedly as some persons might be inclined to 
imagine. We read of railway strikes and serious 
conflicts with revenue officers in the States; but these 
circumstances are exceptional and rare. Although 
we are more prepared for the repression ot violence, 
yet, in the main, order is better preserved in the 
States than in this country, and life and property 
are tKere at least equally secure. 

Upon education the expenditure in the United 
States, from taxation cand State grants, is about 
double that of the United Kingdom. There 
education is free— here we still rely in no small 
degree upon the school-pence ; it must, therefore, 
be admitted that in this respect the Government of 
the United States do more than our own. 

In the States the Government undertake the 
registration of land, and thus the cost involved in 
the transfer or mortgage of a farm amounts to a 
few shillings only. Emigration Offices, Geological 
Institutions, with Bureaus of Agriculture, Mining, 
and Commerce afford facilities at the cost of the 
Government. "^Iffie arrangements in public offices 
are so simplified, and the attention given by 
officials is so prompt, that transactions with these 
departments can be c^ried on without difficulty. 
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and there is seldom any need for legal assistance ; 
whereas, in this country no civilian would go to a 
public office unless he was too poor to obtain legal 
help, or felt some sense of amusement in that 
peculiar style of snubbing which is so freely 
administered to all visitors. 

The Government in the States is always 
willing to assist, or take in hand, institutions which 
have been established for 4ie jpublic benefit ; even 
public amusements arc promoted, and the drill 
halls” are often utilised for public entertainments, 
while enormous sums are cheerfully spent on 
public parks. 

It must be remembered that the cost of the 
Government, as well as that of all other business in 
the States, is greatly increased by the enormous ex- 
tent of territory Avhich is occi^pied by the States ; 
and, taking this into account, it is surprising that the 
people can have so much good government, and 
suck substantial assistance on every hand, for the 
comparatively small expenditure which is incurred. 
We are in the habit of attributing our excessive 
expenditure to the army and navy, but if we 
abolished our army and navy our expenditure would 
still be much greater per head than that of the United 
States. For war debts and^ war purposes we 
expend 51 millions per annum, the United States 
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33^ millions. The difference between the two does 
not account for more than 16^ millions, whereas 
our excess of expenditure over that of the States, 
when compared with population, is over 40 millions. 
What becomes of our excessive expenditure, and 
what do we get for it? 

With a more compact population, and a 
Government longer established, it should be less 
costly. As every thing^els^ is cheaper, why is govern- 
ment ‘SO dear ? The explanation is probably to be 
found in the systematic waste and extravagance 
of Government departments of which we get 
occasional glimpses, such as the expenditure of 
£1,700 on oil for the Houses of Parliament. No 
one could visit Somerset House, our dockyards, 
or other public establishments, without being 
struck with the waste of time which occurs in 
public offices ; and when time is wasted it is not 
likely that other matters are economised. 

Under mdch more difficult circumstances the 
United States are more thoroughly and efficiently 
governed at less than two-thirds of the expenditure 
which we incur. The subject is one which might 
repay the fullest investigation. 


X 
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PUBLIC DEBTS. 

A comparison of the respective indebtedness 
of the two countries will be scarcely less interesting 
than a comparison of taxation. Our shoulders have 
long been accustomed to debt, and some of our 
people regard it almost as a national blessing, 
seeing that it provides a safe investment for those 
who wish to keep money without using it. Perhaps 
those sanguine persons do not reflect that a safe 
investment at three per cent, is nearly equal to 
tying up a talent in a napkin, which, in the Gospel, 
we are taught to regard as obj ectionable. Such a mode 
of investment certainly fails to represent the natural 
connection between the possession of capital and the 
exercise of judgment and industry. The subject, 
moreover, concerns future generations, and if they 
could be consulted they might prefer being without 
the debt ; and our right to impose it upon them, with 
scarcely an efibrt towards its reduction, mhy well 
be called in question. 

An essential difference should be recognised 
in the circumstances of a new country and an old 
<one. A new country requires a large outlay of 
capital and usually affords excellent opportunities 
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for its investment. It is obviously reasonable that 
the unemployed capital in the old should be used in 
the subjugation of the new world. With regard to 
this country it may be fairly contended that we have 
approached the zenith of our prosperity, and it is 
clear that we are exhausting our resources. During 
the last thirty years we have enjoyed leaps and 
bounds of prosperity which arc perhaps without 
parallel in the history of any nation ; we could 
have spared ten millions annually for the reduction 
of debt almost without feeling it, and this would 
have swept away two-thirds of our indebtedness, 
and given us a better outlook for the future. 

During this prosperous period wo have not 
reduced our debt in any appreciable degree, and 
there has been no reduction whatever if we sot off 
the increased amount of local indebtedness against 
tlie slight diminution of national indebtedness. 

Taking the last financial statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, it appears that 

The Amount of the National Debt of the 
United Kingdom on the 31st March, 1879, was 


Funded Debt £709,402,000 

Value of Annuities 42,776,000 

Unfunded Debt 25,870,000 


* Total £778,048,000 
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The amount of the National Debt in 1837 was 
£787,529,114, so that in 41 years the actual 
reduction of debt has been lees than ten millions. 
We have, however, spent something for telegraphs, 
bought the Suez Canal, and made advances on 
local loans, so that we may take the credit of 
having reduced our debt, or made payments on 
capital account, to the extent of £50,000,000, or 
about a million and a quarter per annum. We 
might have shewn a better result if we hdd not 
indulged in a Russian war ; but we cannot claim 
much credit on that account. 

Our local indebtedness amounts to £120,000,000, 
and it increases at the rate of about eight millions 
annually. This increase is -undoubtedly expended 
on various local purchases or improvements, and 
most of the money is borrowed under fixed arrange- 
ments for repayment in 30, 50, or 80 years. The 
expenditure on local improvements is a healthy 
effort when it is wisely made, but the limit of 
repayment should not exceed 30 years or one 
generation. 

The total National Indebtedness of the 


United Kingdom is 

Qovemmeat National Debt £778,048,000 

Local Indebtedness 120,000,000 


Carried /oruand £898,048,000 
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Brought fortoard £898,048,000 

liCss amount of Government Advances to local 

bodies 23,017,000 


Nett total indebtedness - £875,031,000 


At the close of the Civil War the Federal 
Government of the United States found itself with a 
debt, funded and unfunded, of £600,000,000, the 
annual interest of which amounted to £30,195,539. 
The feeling throughout the States was that the 
National Debt should be paid off in a generation, and 
a law was passed declaring that the debt should be 
reduced at the rate of one per cent, per annum ; and 
considerably more than this has been accomplished. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Hayes, the President of 
the United States, made a statement respecting the 
United States Debt which puts the subject in so 
clear and complete a manner that I cannot do better 
than reproduce his observations. Speaking at St. 
Paul’s en September 5th, 1878, he said that “the 
ascertained debt reached its highest point soon after 
the close of the war, in August, 1865, and amounted 
to £551,537,914. In addition to this, it was 
estimated that there were enough unadjusted claims 
against the Government of unquestioned validity 
to swell the total debj to £600,000,000. How to 
<Jeal with this great burden was one of the gravest 
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questions which pressed for decision as a result of 
the war. It will be remembered that in important 
speeches and in the public press the opinion was 
confidently declared that the debt could never be 
paid ; that great nations never did pay their war 
debts ; that our debt would be like that of England, 
permanent and a burden upon ourselves and our 
posterity for all time. Some advocated and many 
feared repudiation. There were those also who 
thought a National Debt was a national blessing. 
Fortunately, however, the eminent gentleman at the 
head of the Treasury, Mr. Hugh McCulloch, did not 
hold these views. He believed, and the people 
believed, that the debt was not a blessing, but a 
burden, and that it ought to be paid and could be 
honestly paid. The policy adopted was to reduce 
the debt, and thereby strengthen the public credit, 
so as to refund the debt at a lower rate of interest. 
And now I give you the results. The debt has been 
reduced, until now it is only £407,116,064. This is 
a reduction, as compared with the ascertained debt 
thirteen years ago, of £144,421,849. Mdl-e than 
one-fourth of the debt has been paid off in thirteen 
years. If we compare the present debt with the 
actual debt thirteen years ago, placing the actual 
debt at £600,000,000, the reduction amounts to 
about £200,000,000, or onO-third of the total debt.’* 

t 
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The American people may well be proud of financial 
efforts which enable their President to make such 
a satisfactory statement. 

In addition to the debt of the Federal Govern'- 
ment, public indebtedness in the United States arises 
under three heads, viz., State Governments, Counties, 
and Municipalities. The census tables of the 
United States gave the State indebtedness in 
1870 as £70,573,339, tlie county indebtedness 
£37,259,508, and the municipal indebtedness 
£65,125,250. I am assured that the State and 
County indebtedness have been somewhat di- 
minished since that time, but the municipal 
indebtedness has largely increased. 

The Hon. James G. Blaine, Speaker of the 
Lower House of Congress, states that the municipal 
indebtedness in 1874 was £114,000,000, and since 
that time it probably has not increased, as after 
that date severer economy was generally practised. 

The total Public Indebtedness op the 
United States in 1879 was, therefoee — 

ITederal, as per Treasurer’s statement, May, 1879 £406,426,043 

State - 70,678,889 

County 87,269,608 

Municipal 114,000,000 


£627,426,890. 
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The indebtedness of the United Kingdom is 
£875,031,000, or £23 10s. per head of the popula- 
tion. The indebtedness of the United States shows 


£13 6s. lid. per head. 

The Americans are reaping the reward of 
their energetic honesty. Ten years ago their five 
per cent, bonds were selling on the London Stock 
Exchange at 73, thus paying investors within a 
small fraction of seven per cent ; at the time of 
writing. May, 1879, the United States four* per 
cents, are worth 104, showing that we are willing 
to lend to them at £3 16s. lid. per cent., or at a 
lower rate than we lend to any other nation except 
ourselves. The French five per cents, are worth 
114, which shows £4 7s. 6d. per cent, interest. 
Eussian four-and-a-half per cents, sell at 80, giving 
£5 12 s. Od., and Italian five per cents, at 78 afford 
£6 8s. per cent, interest. The credits of borrowing 
nations, therefore, stand as under, the amount per. 
cent, showing the rate of interest which satisfies 


investors : — 

United Kingdom 

United States 

France 

Bnssia 

Italy 



These figures will be eloquent to those who are 
i.iterested in the subject, and tb other readers nothing 
which I can add would make them interesting. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Whether it is more blessed to give than to receive 
is a question which of late has greatly agitated the 
public mind. Some persons insist upon it that the 
test of our advancement is to be found in the 
amount of our exports ; and others declare that 
our ‘imports aflbrd the real test by which we must 
measure our prosperity. Some difficulty arises in 
this case from the air of certainty assumed on both 
sides, which has made assertion more common than 
argument ; but the fact is that neither exports nor 
imports can be regarded as evidence of prosperity, 
without taking into account the causes from which 
they originate. The Irish cotter may export his 
pig because he has been so successful and 
.prosperous that he has more bacon than he requires, 
or he may sell the animal because he cannot afford 
to keep it ; in one case the export would be a sign 
©f prosperity, in the other of adversity. So with 
imports : — A family may receive a large quantity of 
goods, because they are prosperous and can well 
afford to pay for them, or for the reason that they 
are reckless and are, going into debt. With nations 
precisely the same considerations operate as with 
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individuals and families ; tlie cause of increased 
exports may be successful industry or extending 
poverty, and the cause of increased imports may 
be either prosperity or extravagance. 

As a rule exports represent successful industry, 
and imports indicate the possession of wealth. A 
decline in exports would indicate either that other 
nations had become poorer, or that we had become 
less capable of supplying their requirements, and a 
decline in imports would indicate that we had become 
poorer and less capable of purchasing ; but these 
general deductions are subject to various modifica- 
tions, according to circumstances, and it is to bo 
regretted that so many writers on this subject 
attempt to square all facts to theories, instead of 
recognising the numerous contingencies by which 
trade is influenced. International trade is exceed- 
ingly sensitive, and capable of great extension or 
repression. 

An American wants clothes, and he has to de- 
termine what he will do to obtain them. He may 
grow corn, and send the corn to Liverpool o^Huli 
in exchange for cloth or calico, or he may spin the 
wool or cotton in his own country, in which case 
he will have less time for growing corn ; it is 
simply a question as to the best mode of employing 
labour. On such points individuals are very good 
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judges of tlieir own interest, and if left free to 
choose they will produce what suits their capacities, 
and purchase what best supplies their wants. It is 
strange that it should have occurred to any one to 
interfere with the natural course of trade, or to 
suppose that nations can be made more prosperous 
by preventing individuals from buying and selling 
as they please. Those who buy and sell are 
benefited thereby, as without an advantage they 
would not act ; why, therefore, should they be 
prevented from obtaining those benefits ? If there 
is any danger of excess, that danger attaches more 
to exports than to imports. A man or a nation 
may be compelled by poverty to sell, and thus to 
part with property under cost price, which occasions 
a loss to the seller and a profit to the purchaser ; 
but it is difficult to imagine any reason by which 
an individual can be obliged to purchase ; buying 
is always a voluntary operation, and, therefore, 
there is but little ground for viewing an increase of 
imports with alarm. As a rule, an increase of 
gither imports or exports is an indication of pros- 
perity, as they are usually the result of voluntary 
and beneficial actions. 

An increase of imports does not involve a diminu- 
tion of home industry. This statement may be tested 
by a reference to the circumstance that about 20 years 
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ago discoveries of petroleum oil were made in the 
United States, and large quantities have been sent to 
the United Kingdom ; by this means thousands of 
British homes have been made more cheerful. Light 
is life, and it affords the means of industry. If the 
Americans had made us a present of this oil it 
would have been an unmixed blessing, and as they 
have required payment for it we are none the worse ; 
British industry has been stimulated by the 
necessity for producing something in payment' for 
the oil, and the oil itself has afforded the means of 
exercising industry by giving improved light and 
comfort. Would the interest of either nation be 
advanced by imposing restrictions on this trade? 

Take another case. We have recently discovered 
improved methods of making steel rails, which are 
now being supplied to our railway companies at 
less than £5 per ton. To the Americans, railways 
are one of the most important means of national^ 
development ; but they shut out our rails by a 
heavy Customs’ duty, upon the plea that native 
industries must be encouraged and educate by. 
Protection. Are their ironmasters likely to adopt 
new modes of manufacture so long as they are 
protected from competition? If they felt that British 
steel would be poured into their country unless 
they promptly adopted the shme improved process 
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'ihey would set about the change at once ; but 
under Protection it will probably be years before 
they will move, and in the meantime American 
industry wiU be hampered by dear and inferior iron» 
Our trade with the United States is shown in 
the following table : — 


IMPOSTS. EXPORTS. 

1863 £ 19 , 572,010 £ 19 , 696,785 

1864 17 , 923,678 20 , 188,566 

1865 21 , 624,125 25 , 170,787 

1&66 46 , 854,218 81 , 843,886 

1867 41 , 045,957 24 , 119,680 

1868 48 , 062,299 28 , 801,851 

1869 42 , 572,983 26 , 787,781 

1870 49 , 894,681 81 , 306,089 

1871 61 , 184,463 88 , 692,837 

1872 54 , 663,948 45 , 907,998 

1873 71 , 471,493 36 , 698,426 

1874 - 73 , 897,400 82 , 288,321 

1875 69 , 590,054 25 , 062,226 

1876 75 , 899,008 20 , 226,627 

1877 77 , 825,973 19 , 885,893 


It will be seen by this table that our exports 
to the United States rose from 19 millions in 1863 
to 45 millions in 1872, and that they have since 
fi^en to their original level of 19 millions. On the 
other hand, the imports from the United States,, 
which commenced at 19 millions in 1863, have 
continuously risen until they reached 77 millions in 
1877. Of course these figures, like all our statistics 
of imports and exports, give an exaggerated view 
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■of the case. Freight, merchants’ profits, and 
interest have usually to be added to both sides in 
favour of Britain before we arrive at the final 
balance. In the American account of imports and 
exports to the United States we find, under the 
head of Great Britain and Ireland, that they give us 
credit for sending to them exports to the value of 25 
millions instead of 19 millions, and their exports to 
us they estimate at 68 millions instead of 77 milhons, 
making the difierence 43 millions instead ‘of 58 
millions ; but still the amount shows an enormous 
balance against us. It is certain that the Americans 
do not make us a present of the difference, and that 
in some way or other they receive payment. 

There is one mode by which a large portion 
ef the balance is adjusted, to which I think 
sufficient importance has not been attached. 
During the war and the few excited years that 
followed the United States borrowed from us large 
sums. The total amount of these loans cannot be 
ascertained, but probably it was not under four 
hundred millions for national and railway pulpos^ ; 
and, in addition to this, enormous sums were 
advanced as private loans. Now, it must be care- 
fully noted that where these loans were made in 
currency the lender was credited with seven, eight, 
ten, and, in some cases, twelve or fourteen dollars 
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for every English sovereign. These loans are now 
being repaid after an appreciation of the States 
currency has taken place, which makes five dollars 
equal to a sovereign ; our lenders are getting their 
money hack with an addition of 50, 100, or 150 per 
cent. The return of these loans with those 
additions will account for all the excess of imports 
which has hitherto taken place, and for a good deal 
more to come, and such a state of affairs is not one 
of wliieh we need complain. There are, however, 
other reasons for the great change in the course of 
trade, and the chief of these is the extreme 
depression which has occurred in the States since 
1872. We have known something of depression 
here, hut our depression is slight compared with 
what has taken jilace in the States. It is customary 
to attribute the falling off in the imports to the 
development of native manufactures, but it mainly 
arises from a far less satisfactory cause — 2 .e., from the 
failure of the consuming power of the people in the 
States. As a test of this statement we may refer to 
their imports of articles which they cannot produce, 
and it will be seen that the falling off has been as great 
in these articles as in those which they can supply 
for themselves. The Americans have not yet 
discovered tin or been able to grow tea, and if any 
decrease has taken *plece in the import of these 
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articles it must arise from the decrease in the con- 
sumption, and not from an increased production at ’ 
home. 

The United States imports of tin in 1873 
amounted to £3,671,330, but in 1878 these had fallen 
to £2,442,506 ; and the imports of tea, which were 
24,446, 1801b8. in 1873, fell to 15,660,1681bs. in 1878. 
During the same period the consumption of nearly 
all articles in use by the working classes in the 
United Kingdom greatly increased. Thus wafind 
that the quantities imported or retained for home _ 
consumption per head of the total population 
were, in 




1872. 

1877. 

Bacon 

lbs. 

5*44 

8*04 

Butter 


3-90 

5-34 

Cheese 


3'G5 

5*87 

Eggs 


IG 

22 

Sugar 


47 

64 

Tea 


4 

4X 


These figures show that although the upper and 
middle classes have suffered from depression of 
trade, the great bulk of the people have beeiv able 
to increase their consumption of nearly all tho 
necessaries of life. 

But the question of chief importance in connec- 
tion with this subject is how far the people of the 
United States have developed their exports of 
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manufactures. It is there that they enter into 
competition with us ; and, as the markets of the 
world are equally open to them and to ourselves,, 
we can make a fair comparison as to the respective 
position of each country in this important respect. 
The export of articles of British and Irish produce 
during the year 1877, after deducting such as were 
not manufactures, was £186,578,065. The exporta- 
tion of manufactured articles from the United States 
duripg the year ended June 30th, 1878, was 
£7,450,175. The result, therefore, of a century of 
Protection in the United States, for the purpose of 
educating their people to develop manufactures, is 
that their export trade is less than one twenty- 
fourth of our own. 

Take another test. In ship building the 
Americans have enjoyed an important natural 
advantage over ourselves in the low price of 
timber ; but how does their shipping compare with 
that of the United Kingdom? This is shown by 
the following return : — 

. Tonnage of Vessels from Foreign countries, 
WHICH entered United States Poets during the 
TEAR ENDED JUNE, 1878 : — 


American Vessels 8,C42,417 tons. 

Foreign Vessels 10,821,887 „ 

Y t 
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Tonnage of Vessels prom Foreign countries, 

WHICH ENTERED PORTS OF THE UnITEU KiNGDOM 
DURING THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER, 1877 : — 

British Vessels 17,281,.S34 tons. 

Foreign Vessels 8,;)30,839 „ 

and, by a comparison with previous years, we find 
that the proportion of American tonnage as com- 
pared with Foreign is decreasing, and that the 
proportion of British as compared with Foreign is 
increasing. Whichever way we turn we find that 
one hundred years of protection has failed^ to 
develop manufactures and commerce in the States ; 
while 30 years of free trade has given to the United 
Kingdom the greatest extension of trade ever known 
within a similar period. 

Of course the i\mericans can, if they please, 
exclude foreigners like the Chinese, and thus pro- 
duce their own manufactures, or do without them. 
But such a system, while subjecting their own popu- 
lation to very serious privations, entirely precludes^ 
them from becoming active competitors with our- 
selves in the markets of the world. If we are 
anxious to avoid this competition, wo cannol hopQ 
for anything better than that the Americans should 
preserve their system of exclusion ; under which 
the markets of the world are left open to ourselves. 

It is pleasant to turn to the other side of the 
picture, and refer for a mom'ent to the substantial 
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prosperity which the States have obtained through 
the development of agriculture. Nature asserts 
herself in spite of human folly, and although the 
American agriculturists are seriously prejudiced by 
the Protective policy of the States, they continue 
to prosper, and their exports show an enormous 
extension during the last ten years, as will be 
seen by the following table ; — 

, Agricultural Exports from the United 
States : — 

Years ended June SOth, 

18G8. 1878. 

Live Animals £146,078 £1,168,930 

Bread and BreadstufFs 13,796,199 36,354,901 

Fruit 974,210 2,287,125 

Provisions 6,055,050 24,709,997 

The nation ought to be prosperous which can 
show such a remarkable progress. There can be 
little room to doubt that the agricultural advancement 
•of the States will rapidly bring about a return of 
general prosperity, in which we shall in some 

degree participate, and, if the Custom House 
barriers were broken down, the prosperity of both 
nations would be secured. 

It is satisfactory to notice that the export of 
meat continues to increase with great rapidity. By 
the latest returns ilr appears that the importations 
of fresh beef from the United States for the months 
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of January and February in 1877 were 67,853 cwts. ; 
in 1878, 78,916 cwts.; and in 1879, 118,346 cwts. 
It is pleasant to know that we are likely to obtain 
abundant supplies of this important article of 
consumption from the American prairies, without 
subjecting living animals to the suffering involved 
in transport across the Atlantic. 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 

A worthy Mayor of a provincial city, after making 
a long speech, in which he had referred in detail 
to subjects of special interest to the Council, 
alarmed and amused his audience by observing 
that, as he had touched upon all topics in particular, 
he ‘would say a few words on things in general. 
I never expected to follow the example of that 
worthy chief citizen, but I now find it convenient 
to do so. A reference to topics separately can- 
not give that general view of life which is 
obtained from combination, aijd much would remain 
unexplained unless we comprehend the relation of 
various topics to each oiher. 

The present condition of the United States 
.arises from a variety of causes which have converged 
to a common centre, each contributing its quota to 
the general outcome. War, with its feverish excite- 
ment, inflated currency, and wild speculation, pro- 
duced fraud on a gigantic scale. This fraud has 
been manifested in Tammany Rings, Whisk}'^ Rings, 
Credit Mobiliers, and Political Jugglery, in which 
judges and statesmen were corrupted, investors 
robbed, and the nation deceived and paralysed. 
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It is scarcely possible to conceive the extent of 
demoralisation produced by the sudden outbreak 
of a civil war such as occurred in the States. In 
older and more settled countries the circumstances 
attending war are in some measure provided for, 
and subjected to rules for the prevention of fraud, 
but even in such countries war is always accom- 
panied with an enormous amount of jobbery and 
corruption. In the States a life and death struggle 
was suddenly commenced without an}^ previous 
jpreparation. The great majority of the nation 
entered into the contest with deep convictions and 
patriotic intentions ; but just as pickpockets have 
their eyes on an eager crowd, so did shrewd and 
unscrupulous persons turn this great struggle to 
their own advantage ; and their rapid success led 
to an extension of demoralisation. How deep and 
base this demoralisation was may be gathered from 
a single instance. Towards the close of the war 
a firm of contractors engaged to make a large,, 
number of waggons for the Northern army. Just as 
these waggons were completed, and abouf'to be, 
delivered, there appeared a prospect of peace, which 
would have destroyed the chance of a repetition of 
the contract. The contractors were determined to 
do what lay in their little power to prevent such a 
happy consummation, and in order to encourage the 
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South to prolonged resistance they caused these 
waggons to be carried beyond the lines of the 
Northern army, so that they could be captured by 
the Southerners, of course taking care to give their 
fraud the appearance of an error Dii the part of 
seemingly innocent parties. 

Feverish excitement is often mistaken for 
strength, and when the United States were 
borrowing from Europe at a more rapid rate than 
any nation ever borrowed before, they supposed 
that they were growing rich instead of becoming poor. 
I venture to affirm — and I hope to give some 
substantial reasons for the assertion — that extensive 
fraud has been possible in the States mainly from 
the general straightforward honesty of the American 
people. It is notorious that an old poacher makes 
the best gamekeeper, and if there had been more 
rogues among the people in the United States, 
it would have been far more difficult to rob 
them. At Chicago I was much amused at seeing 
large placards posted up at the railway stations, 

. Don’t i.end youk Money to STiiANOERS. 

I inquired if the people were so much in the 
habit of lending money to strangers that such a 
notice was necessary, and in reply I was informed 
that nothing was more common than for a farmer 
to sell his produce at Chicago, and, on returning by 
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rail, place the proceeds in the hands of some plausible 
Stranger, who, having spoken of an advantageous 
investment, obtained and departed with the cash. 

We occasionally hear of the confidence trick 
being practised upon some unfortunate Zany in 
London, but the victim is always from the 
agricultural districts. In the States farmers are 
much more isolated and solitary than in the country 
districts of Britain, and they are, therefore, more 
liable to be imposed upon when they enter a town. 
The railway frauds would have been impossible 
in some countries where honesty is less general 
than in the States, and where it would be under- 
stood that special precautions had to be taken 
against fraud. During a prolonged tour in the 
States I came in contact Avith professional thieves, 
but in the ordinary walks of life straightforward 
honesty is stamped upon the features and conduct 
of the people. No one ever tried to give short 
change, and although I am not a very careful 
traveller not a single article did I lose. 

Tradesmen in the States may be bluntvan4 
unaccommodating^ but, in my experience, no one ever 
failed to do fully what he promised to do. I am 
aware that none of these statements are conclusive, 
and they will not convince those who believe that 
fraud is indigenous in America, but, in addition to 
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such personal argninents, reference may be made 
to the fact that no country lias repaid their national 
debt so rapidly as the Americans, and that vigorous 
efforts have been made to uphold the national credit. 

There are, and always will be, a number of 
persons interested in schemes which involve 
national discredit, but, if I may judge from the tone 
of the persons with whom I came in contact in the 
States, there is an overwhelming preponderance of 
opinion in favour of maintaining the national credit 
in the most substantial manner. Vigorous efforts 
were made to circulate silver as a national currency. 
At street corners in the evening I constantly came 
upon groups listening to some excited orator, and 
the theme almost invariably was the silver question, 
the rubbish poured forth on such occasions being of 
the most lamentable character. I heard over and 
again that England was on the brink of ruin, and 
that Germany was in a most distressed condition, 
Ibecause in these countries the capitalists prevented 
the coinage of silver in order to swell the value of 
the debts owing to them, and thus the poor were 
deprived of work, and small capitalists were over- 
whelmed by men who had got rich by defrauding 
the public. These meetings were not noticed by 
the leading newspapers, but the nonsense seems 
to have taken more e’ffcJCt upon the public mind than 
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political leaders imagined ; for at the ensuing 
meeting of Congress it became apparent that the 
silver party were actually in a majority, and it was 
only by making some concessions that the question 
could be met. The hard money men, however, had 
hard heads, and they adroitly agreed to coin silver 
to the extent of two million dollars a month, and 
put it in circulation if it was asked for, in exchange 
for gold or notes at par. By this arrangement no 
one but the Government could profit by putting 
silver into circulation, and as few persons took the 
trouble to call for the cumbersome coins most of the 
silver dollars remain in the treasury. 

Tiic producers of silver are a wealthy and power- 
ful class in the States, but although they have used 
their influence in amostunscrupulous manner to raise 
the value of their produce at the national expense, 
it must not be supposed that they were the 
sole agents in promoting the silver agitation. I 
met with many working men who evidently believed 
that they were being prejudiced by the contraction 
of the currency, and undoubtedly they wene, in 
common with all other classes, subjected to great 
inconvenience in consequenr>e. We have so long 
enjoyed the advantages of a fixed currency that we 
do not realise the great injury and disturbance 
caused by fluctuations whichr disturb every contract 
and custom upon which industry is based. 
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At Niagara I met with an amusing instance of 
the manner in which cute Yankees endeavour to 
“ do ” their visitors. I was walking in the streets 
in the evening, when a small man asked me if I 

could tell him the way to . I said that I did 

not know the way, as I was a stranger. “ Are you 
a stranger ? So am I — never from homo before, — 
live in Indianopolis — son of Senator Morton. You 
have heard of Senator Morton ? On my way to New 
York — Jeel kind of lonely. One of your countrymen 
has been staying with father — Dr. Playfair, who was 
your Postmaster-General. He is now gone to 
Harrisburgh. Hope to see him again.” By this 
time I had reached my hotel, and wished him good 
evening. Two hours later he again found me in 
the streets. “ Oh, good evening, how odd 
that we should have met again. Just heard a 
piece of good news. Hotel-keeper tells me that I 
have won a lottery ticket — going to see how much 
I have to take up. Will you come along with me ? ” 
It then dawned upon me that a trap was being 
laid, and I determined to see what sort of a trap it 
was. I had but little money and no valuables 
about me, and as I knew that clever rogues would 
not want my brains I felt that I could safely follow 
him. He went upstairs to a large room on the first 
floor, where was a graverloeking man sitti ng behind a 
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counter. My companion, addressing this man, said, 
“ I am told that my lottery ticket has won a prize ; is it 
so ? ” The ticket was produced and carefully examined. 
“ Yes, you have won a prize of 165 dollars,” which 
amount was handed to him. The young man asked 
eagerly, “ Do you sell lottery tickets here ? ” “ No,” 
was the response, “ we do not sell lottery tickets ; 
we only pay the prizes.” “ But,” said the innocent, 
“ you have a system which I see by the notice on 
the walls you promise to explain to any one who 
wishes to know. What is your system ? ” “ Our 

system,” said the solemn man, “is this. We have a 
board with numbers and sums stated under each 
number. You pay a dollar, and then draw two 
cards ; if the numbers on these cards make any of 
the numbers on the board you receive the sum 
stated under it.” “ Oh,” said the young man, 
“ Here is a dollar ; give me the cards.” He drew 
two, and they came to a number under which was 
written 120 dollars, and these were handed to him. 
“ Now,” said he, “ turning to me, “ I have had such 
good luck, 3 mu mxist allow me to put downva dollar 
for you as well as for mj^self.” I protested, but he 
put down two dollars, and drew two cards making 
a number under which 165 dollars were written. 
The solemn man counted out a packet of notes and 
handed them to the young man, and a similar packet 
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to me, but before they could be taken up be said, 
“ Stay ! This is a conditional prize. You see the word 
‘ conditional ’ written under the figures, which 
means that before you can receive this prize, 
each person must put down twenty dollars of his 
own money for future trials.” The young man 
promptly put down twenty dollars, and was about 
to take up the one hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
“Stop! ” said the solemn man, “you put in for your- 
self and friend, and before you can take up the stakes 
each must put down the twenty dollars as required 
by the conditions.” Turning to me, the young man 
said, “You will, of course, do that, as you have only 
to put down twenty dollars and take up one hundred 
and sixty-five dollars.” I declined. Then said he, “ I 
will put down the twenty dollars for you.” “No,” 
said the solemn man, “your friend must do that for 
himself, or both prizes revert to me.” The young man 
thon became pathetic, and urged me to put down 
the twenty dollars, in order that he might take up 
his prize, which he must otherwise lose. I replied, 
“Thank you, gentlemen, for showing me a very 
interesting game,” and walked out of the room. 

On returning to the International Hotel I related 
what had occurred, and the proprietor told me that the 
previous week one of his guests lost one thousand 
five hundred dollars at Ihe same place, and that 
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visitors were constantly ruined by these gambling 
tricks. He said, “The authorities tried all they could 
to stop them, but were unsuccessful, as the 
attendants at the rooms are changed every day, 
the concern being managed by a large gang of 
sharpers who work together in all parts of the 
country.” I afterwards found repeated instances of 
men having lost all they had with them by the 
action of these fellows. One simple-minded visitor, 
at Niagara, asked a man in the street where he 
could find a bank to change a letter of credit. 
“Oh,” said the stranger, “I will take you to my 
bank.” On entering an office the visitor handed 
over a letter of credit, and the stranger coolly walked 
into the next room, desiring the visitor to wait a 
moment. He waited, the stranger did not return. 
He timidly opened the door — no one was there. 
Neither the stranger nor the circular note were seen 
again ; but fortunately a telegraphic message 
stopped the payment of the note. 

It is not, however, by such vulgar means as 
these that the American people are chiefly robbed. 
The arch robbers become directors of railways, chair- 
men of banks, or officials in municipal institutions. 
During the last five years the American people have 
been awaking to the extpnt of the robberies 
practised upon them, and^the press is by no means 
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reticent on the subject. As to railway robberies, a 
contributor to the Bankers' Magazine (New York) 
for December, 1878, writes that “ In railway calcula- 
tions an element interposes itself which cannot be 
reduced to the form of an accurate account, and that 
is the element of stealing- ; where men of the stamp 
of James Fisk have had an unchecked control it 
becomes a case for the imagination.” He adds, 
“ One of the best paying roads in the country, that 
fromJNew York to New Haven, besides declaring 
ten per cent, dividends, has been carrying for genera- 
tions the load of an extra million made out of the 

construction, and of two millions stolen by .” 

In the magazine the blank is filled up, birt it is 
unnecessary to do so here. 

Every visitor to New York obtains practical 
experience of the doings of the Tweed ring, who 
received enormous funds for municipal purposes 
and left the streets in such a wretched state that in 
many parts no vehicle can travel above a walking 
pace ; the money which should have been paid to 
paviours was spent in bribing judges, and filling 
the pockets of ofiicials and contractors. 

In spite of the frauds practiced during the last 
15 years, which in extent and enormity exceed 
everything previously known, I maintain that the 
great bulk of the publfc and private business of the 
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nation is carried on with scrupulous honesty and 
good faith. No one can travel in America without 
feeling that he is amongst honest and honourable 
people. The frauds have resulted mainly from the 
demoralisation caused by the war, which completely 
undermined the honesty of many individuals, who 
found in the wealth and confidence of the people a 
field well suited for their operations. No other 
country has possessed anything like the same 
amount of wealth amongst a population so widely 
scattered, and where people dwell alone they are 
always more open to imposition. 

Free institutions are no check upon personal 
frauds ; on the contrary, they may be almost said to 
be favourable to them. A despotic Government 
usually seeks and obtains ample powers, which 
may be used with advantage against those who 
attempt dishonest practices ; and despotic rulers 
are almost sure to be surrounded by able and un- 
scrupulous men, whose personal experience gives 
them aiJceen sense of fraud. Popular Governments 
are not usually allowed the use of powers >^hich 
would be useful in suppressing fraud, but which 
may be employed to limit the freedom of the 
people ; and the officers of Constitutional Govern- 
ments are not always persons who are experienced 
, in fraud, and the most capablfe of its detection and 
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suppression. We attach vast importance to a free 
press, and it undoubtedly cures and prevents many 
evils, but it is almost powerless against personal 
frauds. Libel laws make it impossible to warn the 
public respecting attempts to defraud. The pro- 
ceedings of public men may be criticised, and severe 
language respecting them will be allowed to pass ; 
but against private persons and companies nothing 
must be said. Newspaper proprietors are often 
compelled to be silent under the knowledge of 
fraud, because they have no such legal proof as 
would protect them against an action for libel. 
Thus it arises that dishonest men find the amplest 
scope for their energies in countries which are free 
as well as wealthy ; and for this very reason 
England is, next to the United States, probably 
the place where fraud flourishes in the greatest 
degree. 

Robbery is so easy in America that it requires 
but little ability to succeed in that line, and yet 
great robbers are generally regarded as heroes. 
They arc interviewed by enterprising reportef^s, who 
publish harrowing accounts of the temptations by 
which they were surrounded, and the noble 
intentions of the thief, if he had but succeeded in 
his investments, so as to enable him to carry out his 
honest desire to pay ‘back what he had stolen. If, 
z 
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as rarely happens, he is sent to prison, the reporter 
follows him, and brings tears to the eyes of his 
readers by describing his meek and condescending 
demeanour. About a year ago one of these robbers 
who, it was estimated, had ruined more widows 
and orphans than any other scoundrel in New York, 
was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. The 
Judge was so affected on passing sentence that he 
blubbered profusel}^ and the whole Court -wept. It 
was altogether a touching scene, and it was made 
more touching and I’idiculous by the reporter who 
followed the man to jail, as a spectator only, and 
told his readers how bravely the villain bore the 
treatment to which he was subjected. In the course 
of his duties the robber had to walk in a line with 
minor criminals, and it was the rule for each 
prisoner to place his hands upon the shoulders of 
the man who preceded him. The prisoner who 
preceded this desj)oiler of the widow and orphan 
Avas a coloured person, and the reporter 
gravely notes, as a striking instance of his 
hero’s humility, that he did not shrlnjc from 
touching a coloured man ! ! I wonder if the coloured 
man Avinced Avlien he felt the fingers of the arch 
criminal upon his shoulders. The absurd degree 
of tenderness manifested towards criminals in the 
States is the most serious feature in connection 
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with the subject of fraud.' If men are allowed to 
steal with impunity, stealing • will go on until the 
community becomes so impregnated with fraud that 
honest people will have no chance. 

Frauds on the revenue have been enormous 
and systematic. During General Grant’s ad- 
ministration whisky rings, and other associations 
for defrauding the Government, were in a most 
flourishing condition. The scattered state of the 
population makes it difficult to suppress fraud, and 
it is no doubt much easier to connive at robbery 
than it is to oppose it. Since the advent of Mr. 
Hayes’ administration vigorous efforts have been 
made to j)ut down illicit distillation, and in the 
latest report issued by the Treasury of the United 
States a graphic account is given of the means 
which have been adopted. I'he Commissioner of 
Internal Ilevenue, who writes on Kovember 25, 
1878, says : — 

“ Great difficulties have been, and still 
arc, encountered in many of the Southern States in 
ihe enforcement of the laws. In the mountain 
regions of West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama, and in some 
portions of Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas, the 
illicit manufacture of spirits has been carried on 
for a number of years, ‘and I am satisfied that the 
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annual loss to the Government from this source haa 
been very nearly, if not quite, equal to the annual 
appropriation for the collection of the internal 
revenue tax throughout the whole country. In the 
regions of the country named there are known to 
exist about five thousand copper stills, and a large 
portion of these stills have been, and are, used in the 
illicit manufacture of spirits. This nefarious busi- 
ness has been carried on, as a rule, by a determined 
set of men, who in their various neighbourhoods 
league together for defence against the officers of 
the law, and at a given signal are ready to come 
together with arms in their hands to drive the 
officers of internal revenue out of the country. 

“ As illustrating the extraordinary resistance 
which the officers have had on some occasions to 
encounter, I refer to occurrences in Overton, 
County Tennessee, in August last, when a posse of 
eleven internal revenue officers, who had stopped at 
a farmer’s house for the night, were attacked by 
a band of armed illicit distillers, who kept up a 
constant fusilade during the whole night, aud w'hose 
force was augmented during the following day till 
it numbered nearly two hundred men. The offipers 
took shelter in a log house, which served them as a 
fort, returning the fire as best they could, and were 
there besieged for forty-two hours, three of the 
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paitj being shot — one through the body, one through 
the arm, and one in the face. I directed a strong 
force to go to their relief, but in the meantime, 
through the intervention of citizens, the besieged 
officers were permitted to retire, taking their wounded 
with them, without surrendering their arms. 

“ So formidable has been the resistance to the 
enforcements of the laws that I have found it 
necessary to suppl}’- collectors with breech-loading 
carbines. I regret to have to record the fact that 
when the officers of the United States have been 
shot down from ambuscade, in cold blood, as a rule 
no efforts have been made on the part of the State 
officers to arrest the murderers ; but, in cases where 
the officers of the United States have been engaged 
in the enforcement of the laws, and have unfortu- 
nately come in conflict with the violators of the law, 
and homicides have occurred, active steps have been 
at once taken for the arrest of such officers, and 
nothing has been left undone by the State 
authorities to bring them to trial and punishment.’* 
Cases in point are then given, and the 
Commissioner proceeds : — 

“ Much of the opposition to the enforcement of 
the internal revenue laws is properly attributable to 
a latent feeling of hostility to the government and 
laws of the United States still prevailing in the 
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breasts of a portion of the people of tlicse districts ; 
and in consequence of this condition of things the 
officers of the United States have often been treated 
very much as though they were emissaries from 
some foreign country quartered upon the people for 
the collection of tribute. 

“ The operations against illicit distillers for the 
seizure of their distilleries and the arrest of their 
persons are extremely hazardous, and, in fact, an 
officer who goes upon a mission of this kind feels 
that he carries his life in liis hand. For this 
desperate work it has not been found practicable to 
obtain the services of the most educated and refined 
citizens, especially in view of the fact that the 
service is temporary and the pay not large. 

“ The usual force of deputies heretofore 
allowed collectors for the collection of the revenue 
in the districts where illicit distillery has mostly 
prevailed has been found totally inadequate for the 
suppression of frauds, and, with your approval, I 
have adopted the plan of giving collectors authority- 
to employ, from time to time, a suitable number of 
special deputies to aid in making seizures. To 
meet the extraordinary expenses thus incurred, I 
have found it necessary to cut down the salaries of 
officers throughout the country. 

“ I am of opinion that if ^active measures can 
be kept up against illicit distillers for twelve months 
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more the business will be substantially broken up, 
and that violations of internal revenue laws in 
the districts named will be scarcely more frequent 
than in other portions of the country.” 

By a return which is appended to this report 
it appears that during the year ended June 30th, 
1878, 1,020 stills were seized, and 1,974 persons 
arrested, and in doing this work 5 officers and 
guides were killed and 13 wounded. 

One of the most uiilavourable symptoms of 
American politics is the movement which is being 
made to bring about the nomination of General 
Grant as the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency. This movement has boon originated, and is 
now chiefly stimulated, by those who benefited 
through the frauds which were so rampant during 
his term of office. It is impossible to say what will 
bo the result of such a nomination, as a vast amount 
of energy may be expended by those who expect 
personal profit from such an election, but his selec- 
tion would be a most unfortunate event for the 
United States. At the time of my visit to America 
his nomination was not generally spoken of, and 
therefore the expressions of opinion which reached 
me were probably unbiassed by party prejudice. 
I heard a good deal of him, as at that time Grant 
was in Europe, and an almost universal feeling of 
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regret was expressed in America that the States 
should be represented in England by a person so little 
calculated to give a favourable idea of the national 
character. 

Next to the enormous extension of fraud, the 
very general use of tobacco is perhaps the most de- 
moralising influence in operation in the United States, 
andjudgingfroin the tenacity with which social habits 
are retained, we may fear that tobacco chewing 
will be the most permanent evil. It would be 
impossible to convey to English readers any idea of 
the extent to which the chewing of tobacco and the 
filthy habits to which it gives rise are prevalent in 
the States. The first day that I spent at New York 
I called upon a gentleman whose name is known 
throughout Europe as a railway magnate of the 
first magnitude. A chair was placed for me about 
three feet from his own, and I noticed that 
between us was a handsome china vase. As my 
friend asked permission to finish a note, I con- 
templated this vase from the outside, and became 
doubtful whether this was the American substitute 
for a waste-paper basket, or whether the owner was 
a lover of old china and always kept a handsome 
specimen by his side. On the note being finished, 
he turned, as I thought, to speak ; but before doing 
so he poured a cascade of* brown fluid from his 
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nfouth into the vase, followed by the remains 
of an enormous quid, and it was not until 
after this operation had been completed that the 
gentleman was able to proceed to conversation. 

But my experiences at New York were mild 
compared with what I found further West. At 
Chicago the floor of the Exchange was entirely 
covered, and quite slipperj", with discharged mucous 
and saliva, mixed with chcAved tobacco leaves. On 
a »aised platform stood a number of the leading 
members engaged in making bids. They appeared 
to be as close together as they could stand ; but 
this did not prevent them from discharging streams 
of saliva from their mouths, which poured down 
quite close to the coats of their neighbours. The 
Corn Exchange at Kansas City is not crowded like 
the Exchange at Chicago, and I was admitted to it 
just after the conclusion of a sale. Seats had been 
placed for the purchasers, and it was easy to dis- 
cover exactly how many seats had been occupied 
by the pool of saliva discharged by each visitor 
during the short time he was present. At 
public meetings I constantly found a stream 
of saliva pouring down close to my coat from the 
lips of a bystander, and if a pause occurred in the 
discourse, instead of the traditional pin, you heard 
saliva pattering on ftia floor. 
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This is by far the greatest scourge of American 
life. In travelling it is impossible to escape from it, 
and, although it is not perhaps so constantly seen in 
private houses, I found some cases in which men 
did not hesitate to expectorate upon their own, or 
other people’s, carpets. The loss of national health 
and strength resulting from this practice must be 
enormous,, and probably the money value of the waste 
of saliva in the^ States is greater than the annual 
interest of all the national debts in Europe. » 

It would hardly be supposed that in any part 
of the States there was a surplus population, but in 
the course of a recent speech President Hayes made 
the following observations on the Eastern emigra- 
tion to the West. He said ; — “ There is another 
interesting subject that is worth giving attention to, 
and I think it is encouraging and full of hope. The 
surplus populations of the Atlantic slope of States 
are finding their way, as they never have done 
before, to the beautiful States and Territories of the ' 
West. (Applause.) And what does that mean? 
It means relief to the East. The surplus p(^ula- 
tion that goes off gives a better opportunity for 
employment of labour and industry there, and here 
in the new States they are making their homes, and 
they are furnishing them a market for their supplies 
from the old States. But it-hasmiore than a double 
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advantage. There are three advantages. It 
relieves the States, it furnishes a market to the old 
States, and with their products in the new States 
they help to swell the tide of exports to the old 
countries.” 

It is not a little singular that with the com- 
paratively thin population of the Eastern States, 
emigration is spoken of in the same terms as are 
applicable to old and densely populated countries. 
Th^ tide of Western emigration has materially 
reduced the value of property in the Eastern States, 
and left openings for emigrants from Europe to 
settle in them, instead of going to the extreme West. 
An English agriculturist would undoubtedly feel 
more at home in the Eastern States than in the 
Western, and possibly this gradual and dual system 
of emigration may be the best. 

'I ho rapid adaptation of American energy to 
new inventions is seen in the fact that the telephone 
*was in active ojieration in most of the leading cities 
of the States within a few weeks of its discovery. 
In September, 1877, I found a central office in 
Boston to which about 100 telejjhones had been 
introduced, connecting it with various establish- 
ments in the city, and by this means either of the 
hundi'ed offices could be put in communication with 
any other. Eighteen months later there is scarcely 
a telephone in operation in England. 
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ENGLAND INVENTS— AMEBIC A USES. 


In America every facility is afforded for tile 
erection of telegraphic wires. No householder 
would raise an objection to the fixing of a wire rest 
on the top of his house, and thus private enterprise 
in the matter of telegraphs is not checked as it has 
been here by the difficulty of arranging with 
owners of property. 

The people in the States have a habit of adopt- 
ing English inventions, and bringing them into use, 
before we can tell whether we like them or not. 
In addition to the telephone, they have beaten us in 
the manulacture of watches by applying to their 
manufacture those principles of measurement which 
Sir Joseph Witworth has brought to groat perfec- 
tion. A few years since England and Switzerland 
supplied America with watches ; now the States 
supply England, and they do this not because they 
have any natural advantages, but by the practical 
application of our ovvn inventions. 

Mr. Arthur Granville Bradley, writing for ' 
Macmillan in November, gives “ A Peep at the 
Southern Negro,” from his own experience'^ and 
although the picture he presents is by no means 
flattering he endorses the opinion which I have 
expressed^ that the people of the Southern States, 
with all their existing trials and difficulties, admit 
that freedom is better than slaVfery. He illustrates 
this view by the following graphic sketch : — 
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• “I met the ‘ ole massa,’ who, with his son, did 
all the work on a poor and worked-out farm. He 
pointed, with a finger black with tobacco stripping, 
to the ruins of what had once been slave cabins, 
but were then but a row of brick chimneys rising 
out of a heap of tangled briars, and volunteered the 
remark that ‘ poor as he was he would not go back 
to the times when them cabins were standing. No 
sir, they’d like to have eaten me out of house and 
home.’ It is by no means uncommon to hear the 
generally accepted ideas of the outer world reversed 
like this ; and the same opinions, in a more modified 
form and more mildly expressed, prevail largely.” 

I have often felt suprised that merchants and 
manufacturers in the States appear to have been so 
little affected by the numerous failures which have 
taken place of late years. Exporters from this 
country seem to have lost very little in bad debts, 
although so many American failures have occurred. 

^ I believe the explanation of this circumstance is to 
be found in the peculair mode of discounting 
acceptances which prevails in the United States, 
and which throws the losses occasioned by bad 
debts upon the discount houses and not upon the 
traders. When a manufacturer sells his goods, and 
takes a bill at three, four, or six months, he sells his 
customer’s bill to a banker or a discount house, and 
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liis responsihiliiy ceases. Should his customer malfce 
-default, the seller of the bill hears no more of it — ^at 
least, ho is in no way responsible for the payment 
•of the bill which he has sold, and for which a dis- 
count has been allowed to cover the risk of failure, 
.as well as the interest of the money. The business 
■of the merchant or manuhictui'er is thus greatly 
simplified. He is not called upon to investigate the 
responsibility of the purchaser. He knows the 
;State of his customer’s credit by the rate at wMch 
his acceptances can be discounted ; if the rate is 
higher than usual he adds to the price of his goods. 
There are many advantages in this system, one 
being that it places the risk of bad debts upon the 
bill-broker, whose special business it is to take such 
risks, and prosecute the inquiries which will reduce 
them to a minimum. 

It is just as inconvenient to a struggling manu- 
facturer to lose two thousand pounds in a bad debt 
as it would be to lose the same amount by a fire, 
.and it is as well to guard against one risk 
.as against another. The plan adopted is an assih-ancq 
.against making bad debts, wdiich, being a financial 
risk, is ijroperl}'- taken by those who make it theii 
business to estimate the value of the risks which are 
brought under their notice. Another advantage of 
.the system is that each buyer at once feels the state 
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of liis own credit, and is made to pay for any unusual 
risk that may attach to it ; the rate at which his 
bills can be discounted is known to the seller, and 
he makes his price accordingly. 

With that directness which is a striking 
characteristic of Americans, inquiry officers are 
allowed to demand from every man carrying 
on business a distinct statement of his affairs 
for the guidance of the office in answering 
applications respecting him. Of course no man 
is bound to supply this information, but if he did 
not sujiply it when required his credit would receive 
a serious blow, and if he gave a wrong statement it 
would be regarded as a fraud, and in the event of 
his failure, he would be liable to severe punishment. 
The openness which prevails in American life is 
astonishing to an Englishman. It seems to bo the 
■duty of every man to tell his neighbours all that he 
knows about himself, and it is their business to 
•learn all they can. In many cases this is done 
•officially, and certain companies are called upon 
to make periodical returns to the officials of their 
State, and these statements are published in detail. 
You see in the report published by the State 
Treasurer at Alabama, for instance, that the Liver- 
pool, London, and Globe Insurance Company, 
amongst others, has«sijbnlitted a detailed statement 
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of its affairs, which is published at the expense of 
the State, but to which, however, the Company has 
to pay a heavy tax. 

I do not know that all these precautions have 
lessened the number of failures, but they have the 
effect of placing the losses on shoulders better able 
to bear the burden than those of young merchants 
or striving manufacturers ; many of these in our 
own country are nipped in tlie bud by a bad debt, 
^although it would be scarcely felt by a discount 
company, receiving suitable premiums to provide 
against such losses. 

In every public office that I entered in America 
I not only received the most active and polite 
attention, but I saw the same civility manifested to 
each applicant — rich or poor. The highest official is 
always accessible if you can only wait a few minutes 
until ho has disposed of the earlier arrivals, with 
whom he is in conversation. You are expected to 
stand at the coat tails of your immediate pre-® 
decessor, and hear ail that passes. The sub-* 
ordinates, or rather the co-officials, will put in a 
word if they have occasion without the slightest 
hesitation, but without any disrespect. I could 
never tell by the manner of men which were 
highest in rank. 

How different in London, ! • In one week it was 
my ill fortune to pay four ■visits to public depart- 
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msnts. On the first occasion the clerk was combing 
his hair, and after giving me a stare he proceeded 
with the operation. Some minutes elapsed, when, 
without turning his head, he said “ You’re too late 
for to-day.” On the second visit I took care to be 
there before three o’clock. Several clerks were 
present, apparently with nothing to do ; and I was 
passed on from one to another with a series of 
small sneers until I got to the last, who had no 
excyse for putting off the work to his neighbour. 
At another office I cannot say that I did not get 
prompt attention, for the clerks were able to supply 
my wants without for a moment interrupting the 
loud conversation they were carrying on with each 
other, on topics which were no doubt interesting, as 
they had nothing to do with official work. 

At the fourth visit, after wasting about half-an- 
hour because the chief, whom I had to see, was at 
lunch, I was ushered into his august and pompous 
presence. Here I saw another side to the vulgar 
indifference which the clerks manifested in the outer 
office. Their servility was positively painful, and, 
as* they cowered under the dogmatic manner in 
which they were addressed by the chief, I thought 
that it might be better for them, as well as for the 
public, if they recognised, and were under, the 
sovereignty of the people. 
a2 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


American newspapers are conducted with ,fin 
energy at least equal to that which is manifested in 
the United Kingdom. The daily papers published 
in New York, Chicago, and San Francisco occupy a 
Metropolitan position, and may be compared with 
newspapers published in London, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh. Their telegraphic news is wonderfully 
comprehensive, their local news very lively and 
somewhat personal, their leading articles always 
interesting. It seems to be a standing instruction 
to all connected with American papers that they 
must on no account be dull ; if the facts to be given are 
not exciting, the imagination must be drawn upon. 
Every inch of the paper, including the money 
article, must be lively. They advocate with 
sparkling energy the views and objects to which 
they are devoted ; but, with one or two exceptions, 
they are not patterns of consistency. 

In the places named most of the papers are 
personal property, and under personal management^ 
but in smaller towns newspapers are often published 
as party organs and sustained for party purposes. 
Almost every town in the States has its daily pap6r, 
and many of these could not be carried on but for 
caucus support. Sunday is the great day for 
American newspapers ; the most racy articles and 
the most lively descriptions, are given on that day, 
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whjcli is also the great day for advertisements. 
Nearly all daily papers appear on Sunday, but some 
are not published on Monday mornings ; the 
papers published on Mondays often devote a page 
to sermons. 

In the States the number of newspapers pub- 
lished daily is 749 ; tri-weekly, CO ; semi-weekly, 
112 ; weekly, 6,272 ; total, 7,193. The comparison 
of these numbers with the number of newspapers 
published in this country shows how far we are 
behindhand in point of numbers. In the United 
Kingdom we have — daily papers, 160 ; tri-wcekly, 
27 ; semi-weekly, 120 ; and weekly, 1,467 ; total, 
1,774 ; against 7,193 in the States. 

In point of size our penny papers compare 
favourably with the newspapers of the States, which 
are charged from l .|d. to 2,j,d. per copy ; but as to 
stylo and value there will, of course, be a difference of 
opinion. Americans think our papers unmistakably 
dull, and wonder why wo give so many words for 
ao little news, and they loudly complain that they 
cannot obtain in the English papers information of 
what takes place in the States. This complaint is 
well-founded, and it is the more striking from the 
fact that the English traveller in the States is kept 
well posted with what is passing in his own country 
Not only in the Eastern, but also in the Western, 
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MB. dale’s IMPBEBSIONS. 


States I found each morning a synopsis of every- 
thing important that had been said or done in the 
United Kingdom. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Dale has 
published a valuable series of papers, entitled 
“Impressions of America.” I have read these 
papers with that intense interest usually felt in a 
subject to which one’s attention has been specially 
directed ; and I am not a little pleased to find 
that Mr. Dale confirms, in many respects, my own 
observations. This is especially the casfe in 
reference to the quiet and orderly demeanour of 
the American people. But in two important par- 
ticulars my experience differed so much from 
Mr. Dale’s that I venture to make some comments 
upon these topics. 

Writing of the Conservative feeling which 
prevails in a population of farmers owning their 
own land, Mr. Dale says, “ If a couple of millions 
of American voters were suddenly transferred tp 
English constituencies, the Conservative reaction 
would probably receive a great acc^sion of 
vigour. Of course the Church would be dis- 
established within a few months after the first 
general election.” 

What effect the suggested importation of 
American voters would have upon the Conser- 
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vatiVe reaction I do not propose to discuss, but 
the statement that it would, “ of course, lead to 
the disestablishment of the English Church,^’ or 
have any tendency in that direction, involves a 
view of American opinion entirely opposed to 
anytliing which I was able to discover. Before 
I visited America, I had been constantly told 
that I should find there such a liberal voluntary 
support of religious teaching and services as 
wouM at once prove the non-necessity for any 
State aid for religious purposes. I did find 
throughout the States — in the North, the West, 
and the South — remarkable illustrations of vigorous 
and liberal voluntary support ; but I also dis- 
covered that personal voluntary efforts were con- 
stantly assisted State aid in the shape of 
grants, the aggregate value of which is enormous. 
I was unable to discover the slightest indisposition 
on the part of any persons to give or accept State 
ai^ for the support of religious or benevolent 
institutions ; on the contrary, it seemed to be 
regarded as the most natural thing that the State 
should assist institutions which were found to 
be of public advantage. 

It was not an uncommon circumstance for tho 
State to vote supplies for the support of Schools or 
Asylums which had bfcen established by voluntary 
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efforts, and in which religious teaching was*^^ an 
essential part of the scheme. In doing so, the 
management was usually allowed to remain in the 
hands of the promoters, and it appeared to be 
generally considered that the State was doing a 
good thing in availing itself of the assistance 
of philanthropic and experienced gentlemen, while 
the promoters welcomed the assistance of the State 
as calculated to give permanence and stability to 
their conceptions. A good understai^ding 
and kindly feeling between the State and 
the people form one of the most pleasing and 
advantageous features of American life. It 
does not seem to occur to anyone to look upon the 
State as antagonistic, and as to its being irreligious, 
why, is it not a part of themselves ? This friendly 
feeling all round towards the State may lead to con- 
current endowment, and in fact it has tended to 
this, but as to disestablishment it would not be 

c 

thought of as a principle. If an institution su|i- 
ported by the State become useless or corrupt it 
must be reformed or given up, but it woultd appear 
to an American quite natural that the State should 
continue to support an institution, provided that 
it continued to be worthy of support. 

If an American had to consider the question of 
disestablishment in England he would look at 
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the subject from a practical point of view ; he 
would make himself acquainted with what the 
Church w'as doing, how far her work was useful, 
and what it cost the State. It would not occur to 
him that the existence of an Established Church was 
of itself a standing injustice to Catholics or 
Dissenters ; for as a Quaker is aggrieved by the 
existence of an army, so may a Catholic or Dissenter 
be^aggrieved by the existence of a State Church ; but 
in each case the Government arc bound to regard the 
safety and welfare of the community from their own 
point of view, and it would be upon a balance of 
advantages to the community that an American 
would decide for or against disestablishment. 

Mr. Dale says that in America “ The respect 
for the rights of property is positively super- 
stitious. ‘Mr. Cross’s Artisans’ Dwelling Act,’ 
and the proceedings of the Charity Commissioners 
•appear to many Americans perfectlyrevolutionary.” 
‘Here again my experience differed entirely from 
Mr. Dale’s. It appears to me that in the States 
public interests are regarded as being of far more 
importance than the rights of property or private 
rights of any kind. The owners of property, so far 
as I could judge, scarcely assume those absolute 
and uncompromising rights of which we know so 
much. The owner of, a house would not aeek to 
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prevent the use of his roof for the fixing of a 
telegraph pole — he would be looked upon as a 
perfect hear if he did so. The owner of a field 
would not expect the public to go round if it were 
more convenient to walk or drive across it. It 
seems to be admitted that property must be 
held subject to the least possible interference with 
natural rights ; whereas, in England it appears to 
be taken for granted that all natural rights have 
long since ceased. A landowner on this side of 
the Atlantic thinks it a great hardship that he has 
to give the public a narrow right of way in heu 
of the unlimited freedom they once enjoyed, but in 
the States a landowner would be delighted if he 
could get the public to keep to a definite road 
instead of wandering where they please. 

When an American comes to this country he 
feels acutely the limitations which law and custom 
have placed upon individual action. He admits that • 
we have good horses, but he adds there is^^ 
nowhere to ride to.” If he feels inclin^ to be 
industrious, he can’t get a bit of land to cultivate j 
if he could buy a cow there is no place upon 
which she could be grazed. His road is limited 
to fixed and narrow paths, and his labour to be 
successful must be confined in like manner. If 
he offered himself as a man wljo could do anything he 
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would get no employment, as it is understood that a 
man who can do anything is one who can do nothing 
well ; whereas, in the States, a man who could not, 
or would not, do anything is regarded as wanting 
in will and capacity. 

Life in the States, both by law and custom, is 
far more free and open than it is in this country, 
and yet the Americans justly pride themselves in 
being a law abiding people. In fict, tliey combine 
orTler and freedom in perhaps a greater degree than 
is to be found in any other country. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the United 
States census of 1870 was very imperfectly taken. 
Several causes contributed to this unfortunate 
result ; instead of making the enumeration on one 
day, as is done in this country, one hundred days 
were allowed, during any part of which time the 
enumerator might do his work. This introduced a 
, serious element of uncertainty, for, although in 
•theory the duplication arising from change of 
residence during the hundred days would be 
precisely the same as the tendency to omission, in 
practice there existed a practical resistance to 
duplication, for the head of a family previously 
enumerated objects to be taken again, whereas a 
family not taken at all does not make any effort to 
get on the register. The greatest failure in 
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THE CENSUS. 


reference to the census was occasioned by the in- 
sufficient payment made to the enumerators, who 
soon discovered that the work to be done was more 
than they expected, and that the payment for it 
was inadequate. More than two thousand of them 
threw up the work, but were compelled to continue it 
under the provisions of the Census Act. These 
unwilling officers were not likely to do their work 
carefully. 

The census showed some startling results. It 
was found that the population was three millions 
short of what it would have been but for the war, 
for, although the direct loss by wounds and 
disease was 850,000 — viz., 500,000 among the 
Union Army, and 350,000 in the Confederate — yet 
the check on births and immigration and other causes 
made a total diherence of three millions. It was 
found that there had been a great retardation of 
increase in the coloured population. The pro- , 
portional gain amongst them in ten years should* 
have been about one million ; the actual increase 
was only 438,178. 

The Chief Enumerator, Mr. Superintendent 
Walker, in a very significant paragraph on 
the subject, writes — “A fifth cause may be 
alluded to, namely, the notorious growth of 
habits of life in many sections of the country 
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which, tend strongly to reduce the rate of the 
national increase, and which, if persisted in, 
will make the showing of another census hardly 
as satisfactory as the present, even without a 
devastating war to account for the loss of hundreds 
of thousands in the hospital or battle field. No ono 
can be familiar with life in the Eastern and Middle 
States generally, and in the Western cities, and not 
be aware that children are not born to American 
parents as they were in the early days of the 
country. Luxury, fashion, and the vice of ‘ board- 
ing ’ combine to limit the increase of families to a 
degree that in some sections even threatens the 
perpetuation of our native stock. This tendency 
is not one that requires to be brought out by 
statistical comparisons. It is patent, palpable, and 
needs no proof.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Superintendent Walker 
did not condescend to particulars. Statisticians are 
apt to doubt assertions “ which do not require 
proof.” It is therefore fortunate that Dr. Edwin 
Snow, the Chief Superintendent of the Census in 
Rhode Island, has supplied some statistics which 
corroborate in a remarkable manner Mr. Walker’s 
statement. 

The following 'Table shows the Ages ani* 
Nativity op Married Women in the City of 
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Providence, and number of Children in 1875 ; — 


Biftb>plftoef ot the Mothen. 

Married 

Women, 

16 to 50. 

Children 
bom in 
1876. 

r* 

Batio, 

Women to 1 
Child. 

Children to 
each 100 
Women. 

United SUtet 

P,159 

1.227 

7*46 

18 89 

Ireland — 

4,835 

9^8 

4 67 

2» 86 

Rnrland, Scotland, and Wales.. .... 

1,330 

843 

6 47 

18 27 

Oermany.. — 

298 

63 

4 73 

21 14 

British America 

524 

116 

4 51 

22 18 

Bortnga) and Western Island 

93 

24 

3 87 

2.5 80 

Hiredeu and Norway 

ai 

11 

2 82 

85 50 

Fr«noe 

27 


6 76 I 

14 81 

SwHcerland 

17 


17-00 

6 88 

Italy 

16 


1 88 

75*00 

Otbv foreiirn countries 

49 


8 26 

30*61 

Total foreign 

Total American and foreign .... 

6.720 

15,879 


4-67 

5 03 1 

21 H8 t-‘ 
16 77 


Dr. Snow writes : — “ This table shows that, 
during the year 1875, the American married 
women in Providence in the usual child-bearing 
period of life, bore a very greatly less percentage 
of children than the foreign married women in the 
same period of life. Each hundred of the women 
bom in Ireland had 8’47 more children, on an 
average, in 1875, than the same number of women 
bom in the United States. The 6,720 women in ' 
the table who were born in foreign countries had 
in that year 210 more children than the 9,159. 
women who were bom in the United States. If 
the women of American birth had borne the same 
proportion of children in 1875 as the women of 
foreign birth there would have been in that year 
1,958 children of American p’afentage, instead of 
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1^27, the actual number, or an increase of 731 over 
the number reported.” 

It would have been better to have omitted 
from this table the instances where fewer than 100 
mothers were enumerated, as a smaller number 
cannot give a reliable average, but if the reader will 
examine the cases where larger numbers are dealt 
with he will discover most imjjortant results. The 
census of 1880 will probably throw further 
lig|it upon this and many other topics of great 
interest. 

Tables have been compiled showing the 
number of deaths from various diseases in the 
States, but it is difficult to know whether any great 
reliance can be placed on them, as there is no 
efficient system of registration in the States. The 
census enumerators were required to ascertain all 
the deaths that had taken place in families from 
June 1st, 1869, to May 31st, 1870, which is 

•evidently a very uncertain mode of getting at 
the facts ; and so imperfect did it prove to 
be that only 69 per cent, of the total number 
of deaths known to have taken place were re- 
turned. 

The following statistics are extremely interest^ 
ing, although it is doubtful how far Americaa 
statements are strictly.’accurate. 
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Pbopokticxs Born and Surviving at Certajn 
Ages, and Expectation of Life : — 


Age. 

Survivors. 
United States 
Ceusus, 1870. 
Elliott. 

Survivors. 
England and 
WaieH, 1888 to - 
18.54. 

Parr. 

Expectation of Life. | 

United States. 

Bncland and 
Wales. 

0 

10,000 

10,000 

89-26 

40-9 

10 

6,986 

7,026 

45 3 

47*4 

20 

6,508 

6,628 

,M8’3 

39 9 

80 

5,774 

6.037 

32-6 

33 3 

40 

5,049 

5,386 

26 4 

26-7 

50 

4,261 

4,643 

20 4 

20-1 

60 

8,816 

8,608 

14-7 

18-9 

70 

2,169 

2,380 

9-8 i 

8*7 

80 

954 

901 

6-0 

6 1 

9(i 

183 i 

116 

3 4 

2*9 

100 

5.8 

2 

2-5 

2*2 »» 


According to these tables, the expectation of 
life is greatly in favour of England until about the 
Rge of 45, when it turns in favour of the States. 
At 50 and every subsequent decade the balance is 
^decidedly in their favour. At the age of 100 the 
proportion of Americans hving out of 10,000 is 5*8 
Rnd in England only 2 ; although at ten years of 
age the expectation of life is 5 per cent, better in 
England than in the States. • 

The next census of the United States is looked* 
for with great interest, and it is to be hoped that no 
pains or cost will be spared to make it as perfect m 
possible. The States have a wider and more varied 
field of inquiry into vital and social statistics than 
any other nation, and it would be difB.cult to over- 
estimate the importance to thpmselves and to the 
world of making a good usq of their opportunities. 
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• To discover the conditions of human life and 
the influence of human actions is one of the noblest 
studies. Such excellent results have followed the 
attention which the subject has received — in 
the prolongation of life and the diminution of 
disease — ^that every encouragement is given to 
persevere in a course from which so much may 
be anticipated. In the States these investigations 
are of the utmost importance. The statistics 
gwen show that the deaths from specified diseases, 
which diminished between 1850 and 1860, in- 
creased between 1860 and 1870, this increase being 
probably due to the fact that the war diverted 
attention from social and sanitary questions. It will 
be interesting to learn whether the subsequent ten 
years of peace have renewed attention to these 
subjects. 

Perhaps the most obvious and important 
difierence in the social life of England and America 
ys the position occupied by women. In an English 
family, as a rule, the greatest consideration is shown 
to the boys ; their amusement and education must 
be first regarded. If one member of the family is 
to be sent to college, who would think of sending 
a girl ? It must be a boy, of course. What is the 
use of assisting a girl, who cannot carry the family 
name down to pgsteaty ? or, if it is a question of 
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profit and loss, wbat is the advantage of teaching 
girls, who can seldom earn money under any 
circumstances? Things are viewed differently in 
the States. There the wishes -of the girls would be 
first listened to, and their education would be first 
provided for. It seems to bo taken for granted 
that the boys must make their own way ; from 
sixteen upwards they have no difficulty in earning 
their own living. They are expected to do it, and 
moreover, they like to do it. An American boy i8»as 
eager to start life on his own account as is a grey- 
hound to rush after the hare. 

In the matter of early independence both sexes 
are equal ; it seems to be a principle of American 
education to impress upon the smallest children a 
sense of responsibility and independence. Neither 
in home life nor at school are children dictated to 
as they are in this country. An American mother 
will appeal to, and reason with, or ridicule, the 
smallest child, treating it at once as if it were 
reasonable and responsible being. At a very early 
age girls are expected to manage their owi?' affairs 
in the matter of dress and expenses, for which, 
frequently, property will be given, upon the annual 
proceeds of which the girl meets her expenses. A 
little later in life she receives visitors of both sexes 

c 

on her own account, and wban» a young gentleman 
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o!* a lady calls on Miss neither the father 

nor the mother is expected to appear. In ordinary 
business engagements women are constantly 
found. I seldom went into any office where I did 
not see women eno^aged. It is not an uncommon 
thing for a man in business to engage a woman as 
his short-hand clerk, who takes down his letters 
from dictation, and acts as his secretary. 

This state of things has been brought about 
lafgely by the war; when men were demanded for the 
army their places were in many instances taken by 
women, and thus they were extensively introduced 
into business life. The great respect universally 
paid to women is obvious under all circumstances. 
At hotels a special entrance is provided for them, 
and at the post offices, railway stations, and other 
public establishments, separate places are arranged 
for their applications. In travelling, a woman is 
^tmiversally treated with consideration, and it is the 
pride of Americans that a woman, unaccompanied, 
can travel from one end of their country to the other 
without being subjected to any unpleasantness or 
to a vestige of impertinence. This course is made 
the more easy as disreputable women are not 
allowed to appear in public. They are not openly 
seen in streets, parks, or places of amusement, 
either by day or "by night. Nothing disgusts 
B 2 
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Americans and other foreigners so much as tKe 
freedom allowed to abandoned women in our 
streets, parks, and railway stations, the counterpart 
of which can be found in no other country in the 
world. 

Women might emigrate to the United States 
and settle in any locality without the slightest 
difficulty. If three or four women left England and 
established themselves in almost any part of the 
States they would find the work of life freely opSn 
to them, and they might enter upon any ordinary 
calling without reproach or suspicion. The laws 
respecting women vary in different States, but, 
generally speaking, they are very similar to our 
own, and, although they are in many respects 
unjust, but little is heard about women’s rights in 
the States, because custom usually gives woman 
more than her rights. 

No one, I think, will hesitate to admit that 

' Q 

the superior position assigned to women in th% 
States has had an excellent effect upon their own 
characters and upon the general tone of society. 
To some extent women may owe their position in 
the States to the fact of being in a minority, as 
there are about 103 men to every 100 women ; but 
I do not think tiiis is tlje real cause of their 
advancement. It arises, itf tny opinion, from the 
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universal principle, or tone, which pervades 
American society, attributing to every one personal 
rights and responsibilities as an individual ; and 
this universal recognition of personal rights is 
favourable to the development of those qualities in 
which women can excel. 

One of the problems which the progress of the 
United States is likely to solve is the results of 
amalgamation of races. Not only are the German 
an^ French, the Scotch and Irish, and all other 
varieties of Europeans intermarrying, but the 
Negro and Chinese elements have come into the 
account more completely than some persons are 
disposed to admit. Both these races are becoming' 
amalgamated with the other races in a manner which 
it is impossible to distinguish ; and the process, once 
commenced, proceeds with accelerated rapidity as 
it becomes more and more impossible to trace the 
^ncestry. No one can look at the children in the 
ttehools for coloured persons without seeing that 
the negro race is rapidly losing its complexion. 
The Chinese are more easily rendered undiscover- 
able, and it is not an unknown thing for white 
girls to marry Chinamen, who, it is said, make 
very docile and domestic husbands 

What the effect will be of this amalgamation 
of aU the races in the world no one seems able to 
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predict. We may feel some confidence in the fact 
that it takes place in accordance with a strong 
natural tendency which presumably is given 
for the advancement of the human race. The 
inclination to marry in those who differ in character 
and temperament is perhaps one of the most effec- 
tive means of human advancement ; and if that 
inclination overleaps the bonds of race we may 
still hope that it will serve some good purpose, and 
promote the survival of the fittest. 

The men who arc now at the head of the Federal 
Government are worthy of the important position 
which they occupy. Although the salaries of the 
President and all his Ministers amount to less than 
half the sum settled upon the King of Greece, no one 
can complain that the business of the country is in 
idle or inefliclent hands. We hear less of Cabinet 
Ministers in America than of those occupying a 
similar position in this country, because the^, 
Ministers are not members of Congress, and thus 
their sayings and doings obtain less publicity than 
with us. 

The actual administrative business of the 
Federal Government is conducted by seven heads 
of departments, who form the Cabinet. 

Mr. Hayes named as his Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs William Evarts, a prominent New 
York lawyer. He was for a short time United States 
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Attorney-General — from July 15th, 1868, to March 
4th, 1869 — when Mr. Andrew Johnson was Presi- 
dent. Mr. Evarts represented the United States at 
the Geneva Arbitration of the Alabama Claims in 
1872. He has never belonged to the office-seeking 
class of politicians, and has not hitherto been 
regarded as a strict partisan. Originally an old- 
line Whig, then a Republican during the period 
of the civil war, he afterwards affiliated with the 
“ Liberals,” and took part in the “ Greely move- 
ment,” or the political combination of Republicans 
and Democrats who sought to elect Horace Greely 
President. Mr. Evarts’ fame as a lawyer extends 
throughout the States, and although he is never 
an impassioned advocate, no more persistent or 
painstaking counsel ever laboured to carry a 
client’s cause to a successful issue. He was em- 
ployed to conduct Mr. Hayes’ case before the 
Electoral Commission, and it is universally con- 
fjeded that he managed it as he did the defence 
df the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher — with singular 
adroitness and marvellous grasp of legal points. 
Mr. Evarts defended Mr. Johnson when the latter 
was impeached, and it was said that to his success 
on that occasion he owed his appointment as 
United States Attorney-General. 

Mr. Hayes chose* as his Secretary of the 
Treasury Mr. John ‘Sherman, brother of the 
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celebrated General Sherman. As Mr. Sherman, 

f 

was suspected of favouring the “ Ohio idea ” of an 
unlimited paper currency, and a bi-metallic standard 
which included the free coinage of silver, his appoint- 
ment was not very favourably received at first by the 
moneyed interests in the Eastern and Middle States. 
Like all the other members of the Cabinet, with the 
exception of the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Sherman is by profession a lawyer. Mr. Sherman 
has always been regarded as a strict Republican. 
He represented Ohio, his native State, in the House 
of Representatives, and in 1861 was elected to the 
United States Senate, in which body he remained 
until his elevation to the Secretaryship. 

The appointment of Mr. George W. Mc.Crary, 
of Iowa, as Secretary of War, was a disappointment 
to the leaders of the Republican party, but it is now 
generally admitted that he has made an excellent 
Cabinet officer. 

Mr. Richard W. Thompson, the Secretary of* 
the Navy, who was born in Virginia, may be* 
looked upon as partly representing the South, its 
views and claims, which Mr. Hayes promised 
should not be ignored in his Cabinet. His ap- 
pointment was another surprise to the strict 
Republican politicians, as he had never been 
identified as the follower of any of the great leaders 
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of the party. It is afi&rmed that he has lived West 
most of his life, and has seen hut little of ships. 

Mr. Carl Schurz, a well-known German 
Democrat, who participated in the insurrection at 
Baden in 1848-9, and afterwards fled to America, 
was chosen to fill the post of Secretary of the 
Interior. Mr. Schurz settled in the State of 
Missouri, and followed the profession of journalism. 
When the Civil War broke out he joined the 
iCederals, and rose to the rank of Brigadier-General 
ofVoIunteers. In 1869 he was elected as United 
States Senator from Missouri, and in conjunction 
with Mr. Evarts he warmly espoused the cause 
of Mr. Greely, being, in fact, one of the prime 
leaders of the Liberal Republican movement. Mr. 
Schurz gave as his chief reason for supporting Mr. 
Hayes that the great need of the country was Civil 
Service reform, and that Mr. Hayes had un- 
reservedly promised to bring it about. The ap- 
*, pointment of Mr. Schurz was generally well 
received, as his abilities and eminence were 
widely recognised. 

The acknowledged Southern representative in 
the Cabinet is the Postmaster-General, Mr. David 
McKey, of Tennessee, of which place he is a • 
native. Mr. Mc.Key is a Democrat, and is supposed 
to have had in his earlier years leanings to the Whig 
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party. During the Civil War he was Lieut.-Colonel 
the 43rd Tennessee Infantry of the Confederate States. 
He was elected United States Senator from his own 
State in 1875, and when overtures were opened 
with the Southern members by Mr. Hayes to induce 
one of them to take a plaee in the Cabinet, Mr. 
Mc.Key, after some delay, received this appointment. 

The remaining member of the Cabinet is the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Charles Devens, of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Devens was a conspicuous citizen gf 
his section, and was an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts during 1873-77. In 
politics he is a Republican, but not of the extreme 
school. 

The President, Mr. Hayes, was a lawyer 
in Ohio, greatly esteemed in his own State, but 
elsewhere he was not so well known. His 
election, as we have seen, was the result of a 
compromise, and was probably one of the most 
fortunate circumstances which have occurred for the 
United States. Had an extreme partisan been 
nominated by the Republicans, and elected Presi- 
dent, the conflict between the North and South' 
might have assumed a very serious character. Mr. 

. Hayes promised conciliation to the South, and 
reformation of the Civil Service. In both respects 
he has achieved a large amdupt of success, not- 
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withstanding the strenuous opposition of extreme 
politicians in his own party. The tone of official 
and social life in Washington has been completely 
changed since his election. He has been ably 
supported in this social reformation by Mrs. Hayes, 
who presides at the White House with an intelligent 
dignity which has won universal respect. 

In bringing these pages to a close, it is pleasant 
to be able to record the advent of renewed prosperity 
i{L the States ; recent advices speak of depression 
passing away, and industry reviving. If forecasts 
in human affairs possess any value, we may feel 
every confidence that the immediate future of the 
United States will be marked by prosperity even 
more substantial than that which they have enjoyed 
in any period of their history. 
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Number Number j 

lui ft Number of of Persons Number of ofPeraoni 
R/TiinrA Families. to u Dwellings, to a I 
Family. Dwelling. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware 

BHorida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

I Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.,.. 
Rhode Island.... 
South Caroliua.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Veimont 

Virginia 

West Virginia ,. 
Wisconsin 


THE States 


19-11 7,481,607 


5-00 6,941,603 6 '49 


Alaska (unorganised) . , 

577,390 










•Arizona 

113,916 

008 

2,299 

4 22 

2,822 

8-42 

Qolorodo 

104,800 

0-88 

9,858 

4-26 

10,009 

8 98 

Dakota 

150,98-2 

090 

8.090 

459 

8,231 

4-39 

District of Columbia . . 

64 

2057-81 

25.272 

6 21 

28 808 

665 

Idaho 

86,294 

0 17 

4,104 

3 €5 

4,682 

8-25 

Indian (country) 

68,991 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

Montana 

143,776 

0 14 

7, OSS 

2 92 

9,460 

218 

Nd^r Mexico 

121,201 

0-76 

21.449 

4-28 

21,063 

4-80 

Utah 

84,476 

1-03 

17,210 

6-04 

1 18 290 

4-75 

Washington 

69.994 

0^4 

6,673 

4-22 

6.066 

8*05 

Wyoming 

97,8h3 

0-09 

2,248 

4*06 

2,879 

_ 

888 

The Territories.. 

1,619,417 

027 

97,760 

<•*48 

101,230 

4-87 


Total— 

The United States 3,6C8,88 I 


1860. 

8,026,494 

lft‘89 

1850. 

2,980,950 

7*78 


5 210.934 

6-28 

4.969 012 

6 68 

2.608.240 

6-56 

8 80V^7 

6 94 
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